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No Heavier than a Good 


String of Fish 


OR you outdoor men and women, whose playgrounds are 
F the lakes and streams of many states brought within easy 

reach by motor car, train or trolley—for you has been 
designed and perfected this lighter, more portable rowboat 
motor—the Evinrude “Lightweight.” 




























) Only 5O0lbs; Weighing not quite 50 pounds, complete—21 pounds less than 
‘’ Complete : the Standard Evinrude—this new sport model is the lightest 
practical outboard motor made. Weight has been saved and 
strength maintained by replacing many bronze and malleable 
parts with aluminum alloys. 


Practically the counterpart of the Standard 2 H. P. model in 
design, and its equal in power and speed, the “Lightweight,” 
though not intended for such rugged service, is a motor en- 
tirely worthy of the Evinrude name. 


At the new price an Evinrude costs less than $10 a year, 
dividing its price by its life. A penny a mile for “gas” and oil 
covers all upkeep expenses. What other outdoor equipment 
gives you half so much sport and service for so little money ? 





See these Evinrude motors at your sporting goods or 
hardware dealers. Or write for catalog and new 
prices (recently cut to pre-war level). 


EVINRUDE MOTOR CO. 


626 Evinrude Building Milwaukee, Wisconsin 








DISTRIBUTORS: cD 
(7 69 Cortlandt Street, New York, N. Y. = WN) 
780 Commonwealth Ave., Boston, Mass. 7 awe 


440 Market Street, San Francisco, Calif. Ry? eB 
211 Morrison Street . Portland, Ore, (A 
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oat slippery denizen of the brooks and 

streams is a wise old fish! To tempt his 
appetite requires a fly that looks and acts ex- 
actly like nature's winged insects. 


Every mood, every change of weather, means 
a different shaped or colored fly to appeal to 
his fastidious fancy, 





Webs Lifelike Flies are the highest 
example of the fly-tiers’ art. 


Mr. Weber's twenty-three years of 
experience as a fly-caster and ento- 


Vani \V 
mologist have resulted in a grade of wers a STEVENS POINT, WIS. 


ear out or become disfigured. 


artificial fly baits that is perfection Rides high on surface. Thinner 
‘ 54 than a dime when compressed. SPECIAL FLIES MADE TO ORDER 
itself. Furnished in a dozen different Digcounts to Dealers and Jobbers 


patterns, 
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¢ PAIRED COC 
WEBS LIFELIKE HAIR FLIES —Fine silk bodies, dressed on 
—For bass or trout. Furnished in tapered eye pennell hooks. For the 
any variety of colors. Made from’ caster who prefers a combination of 
deer, badger and squirrel tails. wet and dry fly. 
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KED WING FLIES 
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SKILL ALONE WON'T CATCH TROUT! 


Use Webs Lifelike Flies this coming trout 
season. Youll feel an added confidence in 


your skill as an angler. 
* % * 
Your tackle dealer will show you Webs com- 


plete line of trout, bass and salmon flies, as 
well as Webs Tiderite Snelled Hooks and 
Webs Tiderite Straintest Leaders. 


/\ Send a postal for Webs Catalog show- 
J ing 132 illustrations of domestic fly 
patterns in natural colors. SENT 


FREE. Write today. 
WEBER LIFELIKE FLY CO. 





WEBS DRY FLIES—The perfec- WEBS BASACKLE—Sits high on 


tion of the fly-tiers’ art. Bodies of the surface. Lifelike tail motion. 
highest quality silk, decorated with Made for sportsmen who prefer a 
tinsel. Wings gracefully curved like sportsmen’s lure. A sure killer, 
live insect. Furnished in all patterns. 
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’ There’s No Hit or Miss about a 
Sica Load of DU PONT Powder 
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e et «= rr. loads—whether freakish as to powder or size or 
—— o— we [rr weight of shot—don’t make for full game bags or good 
>" yee” scores. Any “special load” is a hit-or-miss proposition. 
acip Mis "nd For the best results, day in and day out, there is nothing 
EER P tt a to compare with a standard load that has been proven by 
Ps L& Nn long experience. 
P ‘\ Such are the loads which Du Pont offers you in the table 


shown above—the right load for every kind of shooting. 
Your score and your bag will show the results of establish- 


DU PONT ing a standard of shooting for yourself with standard loads 
the standard bulk of the standard powder. 
BALLISTITE Insist on getting from your dealer Standard Loads of Du 
the standard dense Pont Powders. Loaded by all leading ammunition companies. 


E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Sporting Powder Division 
Wilmington, Del. 
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just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 
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A Moose Hunt in New Brunswick 


A 76-year-old juvenal indulges in his annual big game hunt, and, as usual, 


HE human family is prone to seek en- 

joyment in divers ways. There is a 
goodly number that finds pleasure in getting 
back close to Nature and away from the 
busy scenes of professional and commercial 
activity and from the routine of every-day 
life, where the business cares and worries 
may be laid aside and, for the time being, 
forgotten, and the brain can rest. 

Much of my pleasure has been derived 
from hunting with dog and gun and a genial 
companion, during the fall, after quail, 
prairie chickens and 
other species of 
small game, and of 
later years in hunt- 
ing the larger varie- 
ties, such as_ elk, 
sheep, goat, deer and 
moose. 

For the last twen- 
ty years or more my 
son, Wm. A. Thomp- 
son, has usually been 
my companion, and 
we have tramped the 
prairies of Nebras- 
ka and elsewhere for 
prairie chickens and 
quail, and _ have 
climbed the moun- 
tains and hunted the 
canyons and valleys 
of Colorado, Mon- 
tana and Wyoming 
for elk, deer, moun- 
tain sheep and goat 
to be found there, 
and have secured 
some excellent spe- 
cimens. 

Away back sixty- 
five years or more 
ago, when I[ was a 
boy of eleven years of age, father had some 
relatives visiting us from the East. The 
man and his wife had come from the 
state of Maine. The husband would enter- 
tain us during the long winter evenings 
with stories of the vast lumber regions of 
that state, and touch upon the subject of 
moose—an animal he had hunted and killed. 
As I listened to him narrate his experiences 
and tell of his exploits after the moose, 1 
would become greatly interested in his con- 
versation, and was filled with amazement. 
We are told “as the twig is bent, so is the 
tree inclined,” and it is very probable that 
those stories to which I listened in my boy- 
hood days may have had such an effect upon 
my plastic mind that I gradually evolved 
from the hunting of small game into that of 
the larger species, and finally commenced to 
turn my attention to the mammoth moose. 

In the fall of 1903 my son and I made 





brings down his moose 


Cyrus Thompson 


our first trip to New Brunswick, Canada, in 
quest of that noble game. While we both 
were inexperienced in hunting moose, we 
luckily succeeded in each securing a speci- 
men, of which we felt very proud. While 
our trophies, in size and spread, were pos- 
sibly below the average, they did look good 
to us, especially mine did, to me, as I shot 


CYRUS THOMPSON, WITH HIS MOOSE, AND THE TWO GUIDES 


the moose on the last day of the hunt. 
Since 1903 we had hunted moose eleven 
different falls, including 1920, and were 
usually successful in getting our antlers, but 
occasionally—once or twice—had failed, but 
that is the experience of most hunters who 
follow that wary and elusive animal, one 
habitat of which is ideally situated in the 
vast wilderness of Canada. 

The 1920 hunt was the seventh we had 
taken from the same camp on the Dun- 
garvon, New Brunswick, and when we left 
there and turned our faces homeward we felt 
as we had on previous occasions—that we 
might never have the pleasure of being there 
again, in the home of the moose, and in a 
country where, from long experience, we had 
grown quite familiar with the streams, dead- 
waters and barrens where we were the most 
likely to find the game we sought. 

In that year, as we came out of the woods, 


my horse had fallen with me and injured my 
right arm quite severely, and which for sev- 
eral months manifested itself much to my 
discomfort. 

When in the course of human events the 
glorious days in June, 1921, had come and 
July was approaching, I could notice a cer- 
tain degree of restlessness was apparent, and 
a desire for the wilderness of Canada was 
manifesting itself again, as it had frequently 
done in the past. I knew the symptoms and 
what was necessary to be done. 


P About the first of 





July I wrote to our 
old guide, Daniel 
Munn, who had 
guided me on seven 
different hunts (he 
had been weighed in 
the balances and not 
found wanting) , and 
L asked if he could 
take us again to the 
Dungarvon in the 
fall of 1921 for a 
hunt of about three 
weeks, and what, in 
his oinion, were the 
chances of success. 

In due time he 
wrote me that he 
would be pleased to 
take us, with Norrad 
Munn for Will’s 
guide, and Tom 
Munn as cook, and 
he thought that the 
chances would be 
good, since they had 
experienced an un- 
usually dry summer 
and the game should 
now be congregated 
around the lakes, 
dead waters and streams, many of which were 
in our hunting territory, and that the old, wet 
marshy road could at that time be traversed 
with carpet slippers without getting the feet 
wet, except in crossing some of the larger 
brooks. 

All this sounded good to us, as we pic- 
tured in our minds making the long trip 
requiring the greater part of two days from 
the settlement to reach our old camp, with- 
out wading knee deep in many places, thru 
water and mud, or detouring around with 
laborious efforts thru the forest to escape the 
bad: places—and about half of the distance 
in wet weather would be extremely bad, and 
the other half not good from any point of 
view. 

I've thought if “Bobby” been 
a sportsman he might have written and said, 
“The best laid schemes of mice and men 
and moose hunters ‘gang aft aglee’,” and 


gurns had 









134 
leave us much disappointment, where suc- 
cess was anticipated and confidently ex- 


pected. 

lL wrote and told Daniel we would come, 
would reach Boiestown on the night of Sep- 
tember 19th on arrival of the train from 
Fredericton, and to make his arrangements 
accordingly. 

For the next few weeks we toiled and 
planned with a view to working to our 
schedule. 

When the time approached to start, Will 
concluded to leave a week before 
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had the pleasure of seeing many of the noted 
mountains of the world, both foreign and 
in this country, and many of them of much 
historical significance, however, to us Peaked 
Mountain, from many pleasant associations 
around it in other years, looked good to us 
and seemed to greet us from its summit 
1,500 feet, or possibly more—and bid us wel- 
come once again. That night we wrote let- 
ters home and sent them out by the boys the 
next day, with instructions to them to return 
for us in twenty-three days. 





come in sight of our comfortable camp, with 
the light shining from the little window, and 
as hungry as tramps, we felt cheerful and 
happy—tho the game was not to be found in 
numbers as of former years. 

Will and Norrad would arrive about the 
same time usually. Then we would have a 
big supper, all would smoke but me, we 
would exchange the experiences of the day 
and plan for the morrow, and so it was dur- 
ing the whole duration of our hunt. Some 
days it would rain and we would not leave 

camp, unless we happened to be 





me and go part of the way by 
water—take in Niagara Falls, the 
Thousand Islands on the St. Law- 
rence River, and stop a day in 
Montreal. I would follow later 
over the routes I had traveled so 
often before, which were the de- 
pendable Wabash R.R. to Detroit, 
then the good old reliable Can- 
adian Pacific R. R. to Toronto, 
Montreal and to Fredericton, New 
Brunswick, Canada. While I had 
been over these roads many times 
before, yet from one year to the 
next new scenes would arise and 
present themselves, and be full 
of interest, and I had become to 
some extent acquainted with the 
customs officials at Detroit and 
Fredericton, whom we had found 
courteous and obliging. 

I left St. Louis Saturday morn- 
ing, September 17th, and from 











my schedule knew that I would 

arrive at Fredericton on Monday 

noon, barring accidents, and sure 

enough, right on the dot, I reached there, and 
about the first persons I saw in the crowd 
were Will and John D. Chase, the Canadian 
customs official, whose acquaintance we had 
made years before, and whom we had always 
found courteous and obliging. Our baggage 
was on the train with me, and it did not 
take long to have it examined and the duty 
paid. 

We had the afternoon in Fredericton, 
which was consumed in making some needed 
purchases and procuring our licenses, which 
cost $50 each. The time soon passed, and 
at 6 o’clock we took the train for Boiestown, 
where we arrived on time at 8 o’clock and 
were met by Will’s guide, Norrad, with an 
auto, and we and our baggage were taken 
out nine miles to the home of Wm. D. Harris, 
where we had previously been nicely accom- 
modated and where we felt much at home. 

The next morning we were up early and 
donned our hunting garb, and about 9 o’clock 
the team and guides came, and with Tom, 
our faithful cook, we started on the journey 
to our old camp, twenty-five miles distant, 
and due to arrive there the afternoon of the 
following day. We had a saddle horse, which 
Will and I alternated in riding. Twice dur- 
ing the day we stopped to lunch and feed 
the horses. 

We found the old road in places very wet 
and rough and the team could make only 
slow progress. From a very dry road, dur- 
ing the drouth of the summer, it had been 
transformed into a very wet and muddy one 
in numerous places. 

We camped that night in a tent and found 
it one of the coldest nights we experienced 
while gone, but were comfortable and full 
of hope and enthusiasm. The next morning 
we started early and stopped once to feed 
the horses and to lunch, and at 2 o’clock we 
arrived at our old camp on time, and which 
was to be our home for twenty-three days. 

During that time we saw no one except 
the members of our own party. Here we 
were, five days and nights from home, and 
where we had spent so many pleasant days 
on seven previous hunts from the same camp. 
Peaked Mountain greeted us from the dis- 
tance of about one mile, and while I have 


TWO GUIDES AND THE AUTHOR 


Will had killed a deer soon after reaching 
camp, and it was nicely dressed and cooled 
that night, and we sent it out with the 
wagon, to be expressed to a friend in Fred- 
ericton, and which we learned, as we re- 
turned, was thankfully received and duly 
appreciated. 

Our hunt was now to begin, and we were 
feeling in fine spirits, and with our congenial 
party we felt that an enjoyable time was 
ahead of us. 

Daniel and I were to hunt mostly on one 
side of the Dungarvon, and Will and Norrad 
around the other side and close to the base 
of Peaked Mountain, where in previous years 
he had killed two moose and one fine black 
bear, and where he felt the chances were 
good for success this year. Daniel and I 
would take in Harris Lake, the Big Barren 
and the Little Deadwater, where I had previ- 
ously met with good success. 

This would require a walk each day 
about eight to eleven miles, depending 
the locality visited. After a few days 


of 
on 
we 





were confronted with the fact that the game, 
which had congregated there during the 
drouth, had eaten the feed and had moved 
to other territory. 

We saw but few moose tracks and but 
little sign to indicate that the game had been 
there very recently. During the whole stay 
in camp we did not see more than about 
twelve moose—only two good bulls and one 
or two small ones. 

We would start out about 8:30 of a morn- 
ing with our lunch, and at noon would “bile 
the kettle” and broil some venison and have 
our lunch, then rest for an hour or more; 
then watch for game, and about 4 o’clock 
we would start for camp, generally arriving 
there a little before dark, and as we would 


Ms off on some of our tramps; then 
we would reach camp thoroly wet 
from the waist down, from the 
rain and wet bushes. But such 
things as these do not worry the 
moose hunter—it is a part of the 
sport and is expected to happen. 
Strange to say, none of us seemed 
to take much cold or suffer from 
the experience. 

Some moose hunters will start 
out of a morning carrying a lan- 
tern to show the trail, but we 
had a good breakfast and no 
lantern was used by us of a 
morning on this hunt—or, in fact, 
on any of our moose-hunting ex- 
peditions. Thus matters stood 
until about the eighth day, when 
Daniel and I saw a moose, a 
good bull, in the Little Dead- 
water, where on previous occa- 
sions I had killed two moose and 
two deer—having shot the last 
one there in 1920. The bull 
stood with his rump toward us 
and was looking backward at us as if in 
doubt as to our identity. I did not wish to 
shoot at it in that position, but finally aimed 
at the neck and head, fired three shots and 
the moose fell. I shot once at it on the 
ground. Daniel had just remarked to me 
that I had it, when all at once it arose to its 
feet and in one bound was in the dense 
woods. I fired once more at it, but it got 
away. We found some blood for 100 yards 
or more, but lost the trail, and, much to my 
chagrin, we never could find it. We con- 
cluded I may have creased it, that it was not 
badly wounded. This was a_ consoling 
thought to me at least. 

In all my experience as a moose hunter 
it had rarely been my lot to wound a moose 
and have it escape. On only one previous 
occasion had this happened, and I had come 
to regard myself a rather successful moose 
hunter. Had we been finding them in the 
abundance we hoped, it would not have been 
so aggravating, but they were not much in 
evidence, and I did not know whether I 
would have another chance at one on this 
hunt. 

As we wended our way back to camp that 
evening, a distance of about five miles or 
more, I had ample time for reflection. Will 
and Norrad consoled me, and under the balm 
of their consolation, a good supper and a 
restful night, I arose from my pine bough 
bed the next morning feeling in good shape 
and form for another trial, and hoped for 
another such opportunity. 

After breakfast Daniel and I buckled on 
our equipment for the day and started for 
the Big Barren, where in other years I had 
killed three moose and two deer—and, of 
course, it had its attractions as a place to 
see the wary moose. In going there we had 
to cover about four miles, and en route 
would pass Harris Lake—quite a large body 
of water, covering forty acres or more, and 
where in former years we always expected 
to find moose, and were rarely disappointed. 
During our hunt of 1921 some of our party 
passed this lake, surrounded by dense tim- 
ber, more than thirty times, and never a 
single time did we see a moose or deer in 
it or many tracks around it. This made us 
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“BILIN’ THE KETTLE” 
conclude that the game had _ temporarily 
changed its feeding grounds, owing to the 
long drouth. 

At last we reached the Big Barren, an 
open space of eighty acres or more, but no 
moose were to be seen. We watched for an 
hour or more—nothing doing. Then Daniel 
went about a quarter of a mile away to pre- 
pare lunch, and I was to follow about twenty 
minutes later. We always went back some 
distance into the forest to “bile the kettle,” 
so the smoke would not have a tendency to 
disturb the game. In due time I followed 
him, and we enjoyed our lunch, after which 
Daniel “hit the pipe,” and I lay down on 
the ground and rested and soliloquized on 
the difficulty of finding moose and the un- 
certainty of killing them when found. I'd 
not by any means forgotten my experience 
of the day before. As I lay there in the 
dense woods of the New Brunswick forest, 
with my eyes closed, I was not gifted with 
prescience. Little did I then realize that I 
soon would have an opportunity to show my 
prowess on another bull, and possibly with 
different results. 

About 1:30 we returned to the Barren to 
resume our vigils, where we watched and 
waited until about 3:30 o’clock. Daniel 
would call on his birch bark horn, and we 
would listen and carefully every few minutes 
scan the border of the Barren all around, to 
see if any lonely bull would show himself 
in search of the supposed cow moose that 
had given the call; nothing doing. 

We are told that “hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick.” Many times have I realized 
the truthfulness of this. After traveling 
nearly 1,800 miles to the habitat of game, 
and thru adverse conditions or untoward cir- 
cumstances, not being able to find it, and 
the time approaching when the team would 
come and we must turn our faces homeward 
and our hunt would be for that year over— 
yes, and our best-laid plans “gang aft aglee.” 

In about fifteen minutes more we would 
have to start for camp so as to reach there 
before dark. As I stood on a little elevation 
behind some small spruce trees, watching, I 
saw a big bull step out of the forest about 
500 yards distant on the opposite side of the 
barren and stand intently watching in our 
direction; he had heard the call, the invita- 
tion from the cow, as expressed in the call 
from the birch bark horn, to come over and 
be sociable—and he was coming, all right. 
The bull would take a few steps, then stop 
and browse awhile, gradually getting a little 
closer to us. Some of the time he would 
get into a depression of the ground, and we 
only could see the rythmic motion of the 
antlers as he came toward us. Daniel 
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thought we could make a detour and get 
closer to the bull, but 1 thought best to await 
developments. Finally the bull had come to 
within about 100 yards. There he stopped 
and looked directly in our direction a min- 
ute or more; then the moose turned to one 
side, apparently realizing there was some 
hoax about the call, and stood broadside to 
me, and I carefully aimed back of the fore- 
shoulder, low down, and fired. At the crack 
of the rifle the animal stooped down a little, 
stood for a second, and before I could shoot 
again it ran behind some trees, and we saw 
it fall in some hard hack bushes about 100 
yards from where it had been standing. We 
hurried there and found the bull was in his 
expiring struggles; but, recalling how the 
bull had escaped me the day before, I fired 
another bullet into the animal, and the 
moose was dead. I fortunately had made an 
excellent shot, hitting the heart or near to 
it. The bull was a fine animal with a spread 
of antlers of 48 inches. It is needless to say 
I was feeling good and Daniel was also. 
Now my hunt for a moose in 1921 had been 
a success. 

Night was fast approaching, and we 
started on our four-mile tramp to reach 
camp before dark, leaving the bull just as 
it fell. I was feeling much better than I 
was the evening before as we walked over 
that same old trail, thinking of the bull that 
had gotten away from me the day before. 

By and by the distance was covered, and 
the little window appeared with the light in 
it to welcome us. Will and Norrad were 
there to congratulate us, and surely we all 
had a jollification over my success. As we 
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sat at the supper table that evening we re- 
counted all the experiences and failures that 
accompanied it in all its phases. The next 
morning we all went to where I had shot my 
moose, to skin and dress it, remove the scalp 
and antlers and to take some pictures. The 
distance was about four miles. We arrived 
there in due time. The morning was clear 
and bright and favorable for photography. 
The moose was there. The lethean shadows 
surrounded him and his life was ended, his 
mission on earth fulfilled. 

As I looked upon that mammoth beast, 
with its wonderful embodiment of flesh and 
tendons and muscles and bone and sinews, 
I was impressed with the wonders of Nature 
that had so beautifully and wonderfully cre- 
ated it. I felt a remorse of conscience, as I 
always do, more or less, when I shoot a 
beast of the vast wilderness, or a bird or 
animal of any kind, wherever that may be. 

The moose had fallen in the dense hard 
hack bushes, waist high, and while Will took 
a dozen or more snaps with the camera, the 
animal was so buried in the brush we could 
not get any pictures that did justice to such 
an excellent subject as we had. 

It took about two hours to skin the animal. 
We then had lunch, and about 2 o'clock we 
started on our return tramp with our loads, 
and in due time arrived at camp as the sun- 
set shadows were falling to the east. 

It did not take long to place the antlers 
on a big stump in front of our camp, where 
they showed up in fine style, and where | 
told the boys with the team, as they were 
leaving us, that they would find some moose 
antlers as a decoration on their return 
twenty-three days later. I had killed my 
moose on September 30th, and we siill had 
ten days or more before our hunt was up. 
During this time Will and Norrad hunted 
and shot partridges with a little .22 and 
were having an enjoyable time. They took 
some bedding, grub and a small tent and 
went some distance away and remained all 
night, and would have stayed longer, but 
they saw little indications of moose, and only 
were gone one night. 

Daniel and I were having a restful time. 
As we needed venison, either Will or I would 
kill a deer, until we had four, our limit. 
Thus the days came and passed, and we 
could hardly tells-how the time went by with- 
out consulting our diary. 

One day Daniel and I went to an old 
lumber camp about six miles away. These 
old camps always had a peculiar attraction 
me. They had been the home of from 
twenty to forty lumbermen years before, and 
from places of intense activity they now 
were rotting down, and in many instances a 
mass of twisted logs and ruins. In the twi- 
light of an evening, as we would pass by one 
or more on our return to camp, I'd think 
what ideal places they were for ghosts to 
walk, but ghosts seemed to be as scarce as 
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their vicinity, tho at times 
we found where moose had not only fre- 
quented them, but actually had entered them 
in search of salt, for which they had a 
craving. 

On this particular day all the way back 
to camp it rained on us and we were wet to 


the skin. Will 


were moose in 


and Norrad had been more 
sensible than we. They had remained in 
camp that and were inclined to make 
sport of us by asserting they had killed as 
many moose that day as we had, all of which 
was true; but we told them that real moose 


day 


hunters cared little for such trivial things 
as walking twelve miles a day, and in addi- 
tion getting thoroly soaked. All of it simply 
created a glorious appetite which it was a 
pleasure to satisfy at the supper table. 

The days passed by. We were not worry- 
ing. Will remembered how two be- 
fore he had shot a moose and bear and | 
had secured nothing but my deer that year, 
and he knew he could kill a moose if con- 
ditions were favorable. If he could not find 
a bull, the pleasure of the hunt would not 
suffer much, since he did not know what he 
would do with another pair of antlers should 
he get them. 

Tom and I would reminisce—he and I 
were about the same age, each carrying the 
burden of more than 76 years—and we had 
much to talk about. Tom was a man whom 
every man, woman and child in the settle 
ment loved. He was always happy—would 
hum as he attended to his work, and was 
always pleasant and cheerful, but when the 
old stove would not properly function, and 
it seldom would, he would say to me that 
Daniel ought to throw it into the river, in 
which sentiments I fully concurred. 

In due time October 14th came, and we 
commenced to shape up things to leave. 
That evening about 5 o’clock we could hear 
the team coming down the steep hillside as 
the wagon jolted over the stumps, logs and 
rocks, and soon the boys arrived with tired 
horses, and brought us letters from home 
and news from the settlement and the out- 
side world, from all of which we had been 


years 





BARREN WHERE 


MOOSE 


WAS 


KILLED 


as thoroly isolated as tho we had been in the 
Arctic Circle. 

The next day was to be a busy day for 
everyone, and we arose early and commenced 
to pack our belongings, and about 8 o’clock 
we started for the settlement. 

As we climbed the steep hillside and took 
a last, lingering look at the camp (cabin), 
saw and heard the rippling of the waters in 
McConnell Brook, and viewed Peaked Moun- 
tain, looming up in its solitude beyond the 
Dungarvon River, we were filled with pleas- 
ure in thinking of the past eight hunts we 
had made there, and at the same time a cer- 
tain degree of sadness came over us as we 
bid farewell to that locality and all the sur- 
roundings with which we had become so 
familiar. ‘ 

During that day we stopped to feed the 
horses and lunched once or twice, and when 
night came we had covered about fifteen 
miles and camped by the side of the road 
in the wilderness in the same identical spot 
we had camped just one year before, where 
[ then had passed a most uncomfortable and 
restless night owing to an injured arm, re- 
sulting from the falling of my horse. 

The next morning early we were on the 
last lap of our journey in a snowstorm, the 
snow melting as it fell and incidentally wet- 
ting us quite thoroly. 

The abandoned road we were traveling 
had in former years led to an old camp and 
depot where provisions were stored for the 
winter for the lumber camps years before. 
A telephone connection had been made be- 
tween the settlement and the depot, and the 
old telephone wires had not been in use for 
years. In many places where they were 
strung near the old road they had fallen 
down. As we came out we saw where a 
bull moose had gotten his antlers caught in 
the wire and in his effort to free himself he 
had torn down large saplings, tramped down 
the bushes and had torn up the ground and 
finally had freed himself. This had _ hap- 
pened since the boys had come in with the 
team for us, forty-eight hours before. 

The year before, only a few miles distant 
from the same place, a bull was found by 





some hunters tangled in the wire, and dead, 
and thru this unusual accident they secured 
a fine pair of antlers. 

By noon we had reached the edge of the 
settlement and were warmly welcomed by 
our former hosts, Mr. and Mrs. Wm. D. 
Harris, to their comfortable home, where we 
had been entertained on several previous 
occasions, and where we had left our trunk 
and traveling clothes. 

Next morning we reached Boiestown, 
where we took the train for Fredericton. We 
had bidden our faithful guides, Daniel and 
Norrad, and Tom, the cook, good-bye—our 
companions who had done all they could to 
make our stay with them of four weeks not 
only successful, but enjoyable. 

We had my moose antlers with us, intend- 
ing to ship them to Fred C. N. Parke, our 
mutual friend and taxidermist at Bangor, 
Maine. One of the trainmen told me my 
trophy was the best that he had seen coming 
out on the train this season. 

At Fredericton we were busy with various 
details that most sportsmen have to meet, 
and that evening took the train from St. 
John to Montreal for home. 

Will came thru direct, but I detoured a 
little and visited friends near Adrian, Mich., 
whom I found most charming and delightful 
hosts, and where I passed two days most 
delightfully and long to be remembered, in 
a country where diversified farming is car- 
ried on according to modern ideas and flow- 
ing with milk and honey and the greatest 
abundance of good cheer. 

The frosts had caused the foliage to as- 
sume all the gorgeous hues of the rainbow, 
and the sugar maple trees and other hard 
wood varieties presented views that is pleas- 
ant to dwell upon, and left impressions that 
will continue to linger in the days to come. 

On Saturday morning, October 22nd, my 
train pulled into the Union Station in St. 
Louis, and I noticed that it was exactly five 
weeks, almost to an hour, since I had started 
on my outing and vacation. From there it 
did not take me long to reach home, and I 
was as pleased to reach there as I was to 
start on my trip five weeks before. 

I have tried to tell the readers of Outdoor 
Life of our hunt, hoping that those who 
may care to peruse it may find some enjoy- 
ment in doing so, and thereby get a glimpse 
of moose hunting at long range, and that to 
some extent my story may be instructive in 
showing what moose hunters have to en- 
counter in the vast wilderness of Canada. 
While it. presents its bright anticipations, 
attractions and pleasures, the sport also 
brings its hardships, its long, weary tramps 
and its disappointments as well; but with it 
comes a freedom from business worries, such 
as most of us have to meet. Such a trip 
builds up the brain tissues and the muscles, 
and brings elasticity to the step and “pep” 
into the system. Nothing else will do these 
things like a life outdoors, back close to 
Nature, which made the pioneers of that 
country and of the United States rugged, 
healthy and resourceful men and women. 
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How I Catch My 


Trout 


HIS sure is a low-down thing. But at 

that, you can’t expect any decency in 
these days of commercialism. Here, all my 
life I’ve been working toward a secret—and 
now that I’ve gotten it, I go and part with 
it for a mess of potash. What the rest of 
the gang will say when they know I’ve up 
and turned loose with the inside stuff on 
catching trout—well, I guess I'll just have 
to stand it and tell ’em that I did it in the 
great and common cause of sportsmanship. 
That shows how much I love the fishing fra- 
ternity, it does, it does, when I'll part with 
my secret. That shows what kind of a sport 
I am. Not that I’m throwing any bowkets 
at myself, understand. I wouldn’t do that 
for nothing, as twere. I’m a modest man. 
But when a bird like myself got a secret for 
catching trout that’s so doggoned good that 
even Ye Ed of Ye Outdoor Life comes and 
asks with tears in his size, when he asks, I 
repeat, to tear loose with the secret, what’s 
a bird like myself going to do? I pause for 
reply. Reply having been sent by mail, it 
doesn’t arrive. So I proceed. 

I have made up my mind to break down 
and confess. Rolly Parvin’s going to be 
sore about it, I know, because it'll mean 
just that many more persons catching trout, 
and just that many more fingerlings that'll 
have to be put into the streams, and just 
that many more mamma fish hatching eggs, 
and just that many more guys working in 
the hatcheries, and just that many more 
game wardens to watch all the creeks and 
lakes’n everything. But I can’t help that. 
I’ve made up my mind to tear loose with 
the works and tell just how I catch my 
trout, and I’m going to tell it if I up and 
bust in doing it. What’s more, I’m going 
to show every move—just so you'll know how 
it’s done, like taking medicine according to 
the directions on the bottle. 

I always start to catch my trout about 
three months before the beginning of the 
season. At this time I get out my fly books 
and find that the moths have eaten all the 
feathers. Then I look at my rods. After 
examining them several times under a micro- 
scope, I discover that the third wrapping 
from the bottom is loose, and that besides, 
the tips don’t caliper up to what they should. 
So I go down to Denver. I invite the bird 
behind the sporting goods counter to dig 
down into the basement and get out his as- 
sortment of flies. Whereupon I buy three 
dozen Royal Coachmen, size 12, two dozen 
Cowdung, size 14, a dozen and a half Pro- 
fessors, size 10, and eight dozen assorted 
Queen of the Water, Golden Ribbed Hare’s 
Ears, Red Uprights, Jock Scotts, Sand Flies, 
Dead Chicken and whatnot, size 14. Where- 
upon the clerk looks at me plaintively, and 
asks me where I are going to fish. 

“Up around where I live,” I announce; 
“up around Idaho Springs. Got awful good 
fishing around there. Chinn’s Lake, Chicago 
Creek, Fall River, Lochloman——.” 

“Uh-huh,” says the clerk, and peers out 
at the flying snow. “I thought you were 
going to fish over around the park or in the 
Platte. Aren’t those flies a little small for 
where you're going?” 

I deflect that maybe they are. Perhaps 
I'd better get some sixes and eights and 
tens——.” 

“Last time I was up in that country,” says 
the clerk, he says, he says, “I had awful 
good luck fishing just before night with a 
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No. 2 Gushwasit. Seem to 
take awful well to that fly.” 

For which I thank him. 
Then I remember that I 
haven’t any Gushwasits; so 
I get a half dozen. You 
never can tell, you know. 
That’s one great secret of 
catching trout—you should 
always have plenty of the 
kind of flies they’re biting 
on. Just suppose, for in- 
stance, that you should step 
out along toward evening 
with only one Gushwasit 
in your fly-book. Suppose you should hook 
it on your leader! 

Gosh! Another thought. My leaders are 
probably all dried up—stored all my stuff 
hastily in the fall and left the things right 
bv the furnace. So I buy three dozen six- 
foot leaders for lake fishing, two dozen three- 
foot leaders and a dozen assorted one and 
two-loop leaders, just in case I should need 
’em. But to proceed: 

Suppose, as I say, that you should start 
out with just that one Gushwasit, and that 
on your very first cast the bottom of the lake 
should seem to rise up and a three-pounder 
whang onto the end of your line like a 
freight car going down hill. What'd be the 
result? I ask you, what'd be the result? 
Your leader would break, and you’d not 
have another Gushwasit in your system. You 
might try everything else in the calendar 
without raising another fish. What they 
would want at that particular moment would 
be a Gushwasit. And you wouldn’t have ’em. 
So, as I say, I buy a half dozen Gushwasits. 
Then the clerk digs down into another box. 


I OPEN 


“Did .you ever try a Hootewahwah?” he 
asks. 

“No,” sezzi, sezzi, “is it good?” 

“ve caught some awful nice fish on 


Hootewahwahs,” he announces. So I buy a 
dozen of those. Any fly with a name like 
that ought to be a darb! Besides, it’s rather 
carmine in color, and I always was partial 
to red. Whereupon I remember I haven’t a 
single Red Upright left out of the moth 
festival, to say nothing of fifteen or twenty 
other kinds of flies. So I buy ’em—a half 
dozen of each. You never can tell, you 
know. Some days they'll bite on one thing 
and sometimes they want just the opposite. 
You’ve got to be prepared. Just about that 
time the clerk gives a sigh—one of those 
deep sighs—like he’s really sorry. 

“Guess that’s about all the flies I’ve got 
now,” he announces. “It’s a little early yet, 
you know.” 

“Yeh.” I just happen to wonder whether 
there’s enough alcohol in the radiator of my 
car to keep it from freezing. “I guess it is 
a little early. But then——.” 

“T’ll have a lot more flies in later on.” 

“Well, I'll be back then, maybe.” 

That “maybe” gets him. He gives me the 
sorrowful eye. Then: 

“How you fixed for spinners?” 

It’s a dirty trick! It hits me like a brick- 
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bat at a rose festival. Because, by golly, I 
don’t know how I’m fixed. I can’t remember 
where I put ’em. If I left ‘em in that box 
in the hall closet, they’re gone sure as shoot- 
ing. My wife cleaned out that closet, and 
I remember that she asked me something 
about what to do with a lot of junk in there, 
and rather than quit reading the paper, | 
said to throw it out. Wondered why she 
seemed so happy. I know now—them 
spinners! 

“Give me three dozen assorted 

That ought to be enough. And just about 
that time: 

Out he drags a long, golden-conglomerated 
thing that looks like a doodlebug made out 
of ball-bearings. 

“English Submarine Deceptive Lure,” 
announces. 

I give it a look. Seems rather vicious. 
Got an awful lot of hooks on it. 

“Where’s it good?” 


” 


he 


“English lure,” comments the clerk. “Just 
got “em in. Imported, you know. Use ’em 


” 


altogether in England 
“Suppose they'd be any good over here?” 
“Don’t see why they wouldn’t. England 
and America are pretty much the same sort 
of nations. Both speak the same language, 
have the same customs and everything of 
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that kind. Don’t see why the fish 
shouldn’t have the same likes and 
dislikes.” 

There’s a lot to that. 
dozen, assorted. 


So |] 
buy a Then I 
get three or four rubber helgra- 
mites, a couple of fake grasshop- 
pers and the rest of the stuff the 
store hasn’t been able to sell the 
before. After which I 
look at the rods. And look! One 
of ’em’s a little pippin, and I buy 
Then I give it the look once 


season 


iH. 

again. Fine little rod—no doubt 
of that. Peach of a little rod. 
Zut if you’d ever hook into a 


big one with it—well, it’s a hard 
matter to know whether it’d stand 
the gaff. Maybe I’d better keep 
it, tho, for streams and such 
where the fish aren’t very big, 
and get another one, just a wee 
bit heavier, to use in the evening 
when the big babies are jumping. 
After which I write the check 
and wonder if I’ve overdrawn my 
account. Following this the clerk 
starts to wrap up the bundle. 

“Shall [ send it express or par- 
cel post?” he asks. 

“I'll take it,”’ sezzi, sezzi. “Never 
liked to trust really valuable stuff to trans- 
portation companies.” About that time: 

The clerk scratches one ear. Then he 
scratches the other. You can see something 
delicate’s come up. At last: 

“[ don’t believe you got any bait hooks, 


WE HAD 


did you?” 


“Bait hooks? What for, bait hooks?” 


“Why for worms.” 

“Who? Me? Bait hooks? Me? Worms? 
Bait hooks? Me ee 

He scratches his ear again. Then he 


reaches into the case. 

“Guess [ll just throw in a dozen,” comes 
at last. “You never can tell. Somebody 
else in the party might need one.” 

Whereupon I’m ameliorated. I even ac- 
cept “em. As the gift of the sporting goods 
house to show it’s good will, and interest— 
nothing more. Then I grab my bundle, but- 
ton up my overcoat and hie myself out into 
the storm. After that— 


There’s nothing to do until the season 
starts. Of course, once in a_while—say 


every few days, I may get out my flies and 
look ‘em over. Or I might, if the day is 
sunny, take a little jaunt up Clear Creek 
and practice casting, just to keep my hand 
in. Often, too, there’s a bit of a thrill in it, 
when you get engaged on a cake of ice and 
can’t let go. But as a general thing I just 
let things slide until the fishing season really 
gets well started. Of course, I may make 
another trip to Denver, just to purchase a 
few little things I forgot, like a new fly 
book, and a landing net, and a pair of hip 
boots, and some waterproof shoes, and socks, 
a couple of shirts, a patent mosquito head- 
net in case the bugs should be bad, and a 
few dinky little things like that. But as a 
rule, | allow things to remain pretty much 
in a lethargic state. Naturally there are a 
few other little details which must be looked 
after, such as having my old boots mended 
in case something should happen to the new 
ones, and buying a pair of corduroy breeches 
since I haven’t any corduroys, only a pair 
of moleskins, a pair of khaki, two of twill 
and three or four other assorted ones. An 
outfit really isn’t complete without corduroys. 

Then, too, [ have my seven old rods re- 
wrapped, and take my fishing basket down 
to have straps put on it, and decide to buy 
a new one. But these are only trivial things. 
I dismiss all thought of fishing until the right 
and proper time comes. I can’t see any 
sense in a man mooning over a thing con- 
tinually. Of course, I must admit that I 
assort all my flies and put them in the right 
pockets in the fly book and label each 
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pocket so that I will know where the right 
pocket is if I want to put the flies there. 
But that’s a necessary preparation. It’s al- 
ways proper to have everything in its right 


place. It’s so helpful about the second week 
of the season, after having lashed every 


stream in the county to a foam, to be able 
to turn to the pocket labeled “Professor, 
Queen of Water, Golden-Ribbed Hare’s Ear,” 
Ear,” and pick out at random two Jock 
Scots, three Coachmen, a Blue Upright and 
a couple of Special Ants. 

Now I am all ready to catch my trout. 
All that is necessary is to wait for the sea- 


son to get started. Don’t misunderstand 
that. I don’t mean for the beginning of the 


season—I mean for the season to get started. 
[ have found my greatest success in prac- 
tising moderation and restraint. 

Let all those who desire go out on the 
beginning of the season, when everybody is 
stepping on everybody else’s feet—let ’em 
do it if they want to. But not for me. 
That’s not the way I catch my trout. Trout 
fishing is a matter of strategy. You've got 
to be a wise general if you want to catch 





trout. So I practise strategy all along the 
line. I wait until about ten days after the 


season is started, and then I - 
Of course, in the meanwhile I’ve been out 
times 


several just little jaunts here and 
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there, to try out my rods and that 
sort of thing. But it really hasn’t 
been fishing. Along in the late 
spring a fellow gets pretty logy 
if he doesn’t get out once in a 
while and take a bit of exercise. 
But it isn’t really fishing—just 
drop in on a_ few holes that 
seemed pretty good the season 
before, and just sort of get my 
hand in. But it shouldn’t be 
classed as fishing—more as prac- 
tice. Of course, I usually take 
my basket along, just in case I 
should happen to hook into some- 
thing, but as I explain to my wife 
when I come back, I really didn’t 
expect to catch anything when I 
started, as it was more of an ex- 
perimenttal trip than anything 
else. I always believe in being 
prepared. 

So, as I say, I really don’t do 
any fishing until about ten days 
after all the foolish ones have 
gone out and made their investi- 
gations and found out where the 
fish really are. Then I roam 
down to Deis’s Bookstore, where 
the gang hangs out to wait for 
the mail, and just casually 
broach the subject of fishing. My gang’s 
usually there—Jack Roth, Fred Leach, 
“Molasses” Stroehle; and they’ve all been 
trained under my guidance, and practice 
about the same tactics as I do. You know— 
don’t appear over-anxious about fishing and 
let the other fellows go out and do the 
pioneering before they really get busy. It’s 
a part of business and sporting generalship 
not to make a fool of yourself plowing 
around here and there when you really don’t 
feel sure of your ground. So, under my 
guidance and tutelage, they've learned the 
great art of self-restraint and deep insight 
which has made me such a success as a trout 
fisherman. And down in the bookstore we 
assemble and await our victims. First comes 
’Arry from Cornwall, who has been working 
in a mine up at Alice. Alice is 10,000 feet 
above sea level, and a darned long drag. 
There’s no sense in wearing yourself out 
when there’s somebody else to do it for you. 
So the inquisition begins. 

“Been fishin’ lately, “Arry?”—sort of off- 
hand, you know, so he won’t get wise to 
what’s on your mind. 

“Yeh.” He says it disgustedly. 

“Where?” 

“Lochloman.” 

“Anything doing?” 

“Naw!” ’Arry grunts it. “Oh, they’re 
there, aw-right; but they won’t bite hat 
hanything you give ’em. They eats off the 
buttoms, they does. The wye them fish go 
for them fresh water shrimps on them mosses, 
hit’s terrible. Wye, hup there ye’d think 
they'd bite. But they won’t. Hand they’re 
lyin’ hin there as long as your harm, but 
they won't bite!” 

Off the list goes Lochloman. What’s the 
use of fishing where they won’t bite? You 
can look at fish in an aquarium, if that’s 
what you're after. We sympathize with 
*Arry and then—in comes Bill Barrick. 

“Fishin’?” he asks, and his eyes goggle. 
“Say. lemme tell you something! Up there 
at Naylor Lake, they’re takin’ it so fast that 
vou can’t keep under the limit. It’s awful! 
Why, listen!” 

Then his eyes go wider than ever. 
of hunted look comes into his features. 
hands tremble. 

“T was up there the other night, long about 
dusk, fishin’ over there by where that rock 
slide comes down into the water, and I no- 
tice that they’s a lot of funny looking millers 
flyin’ around. So I catch one of ’em and 
match it up with a fly o’ mine and put it on 
the leader, and then I cast away out—” 

“What kind of a fly’d you use?” 


A sort 


His 




















Bill thinks—hard. 

“Double tailed Whooflegnat,” 
comes at last. 

That’s a blow. Not one of us 
possesses a single Whooflegnat to 
his name! But Bill goes on. 

“Still, it don’t make so terrible 
much difference, I guess, just so 
that they’re along that order— 
Whooflegnat, Doodlesnip, Pink- 
flecked Luffieblow, Dying Rooster, 
Peep o’ the Morning, or any 0° 
them flies’'d do just as well. 
Anyway—” 

That doesn’t help much. None 
of us have any of those babies. 
Again an inspriation comes from 
Bill. 

“Tell you something else that’s 
awful good up there; take an 
ordinary spinner, say about a No. 
2, and paint red stripes and dots 
on it. That’s a-w-f-u-l good. But 
as I was saying, I match up this 
fly and cast away out. Nothin’ 


stirrin’. I cast away out again, 
and draw in, slow. Nothin’ stir- 
rin. I cast away out a third 


time an’ draw in pretty near to 
the bank when—whoosh! He 
takes it! Yes, sir—” Bill is al- 
most down to his knees now, with 
a thumb and finger hooked into 
Jack’s sleeve to show just how 
“he” did take it. “Yes, sir, an’ 
when he turns over I can see a 
red stripe on his side that wide! 
Like to took me clean into the 
lake with him! I never seen a 
fish fight like that’n did, unless it was the 
next one I caught. No, sir—never seen 
nothin’ like it! Cast away out an’ then pull 
in, almost to the shore. That’s the way I 
got all them big babies—they’re layin’ there 
waitin’ for them millers.” 

Then, still with that faraway look in his 
eyes, Bill goes over to get the mail, while 
we consult. 

“Shall we go up?” 
question. 

“Sure,” says Fred, “only I haven’t got any 
of that kind of flies.” 

“Neither have I.” 

And neither have the rest of us. So we 
hie us to the hardware store, and there we 
discover that we neglected to ask Bill just 
what size he used. It’s a blow—but the only 
thing to do is to make the best of it. So 
we buy a half dozen of every size there is. 
Then Fred turns to Molasses. 

“And listen, you!” he announces; “you 
take plenty of blankets with you this time. 
I’m not going to have you stealing mine all 
night.” 

“Oh, don’t worry about me. I’ve got my 
blankets all ready. It’s double.” 

Whereupon we turn our attention to other 
important things, such as the procuring of a 
pack-jack to carry our duffle and the food 
necessary for a 48-hour sojourn at that place 
where those big babies with a red stripe on 
"em that wide are just waiting to be caught. 
I fall heir to an idea. 

“How far is it up there?” 

“To Naylor?” Jack scratches his head. 
“About nine miles from Georgetown.” 

“Guess we'd better drive the car to 
Georgetown then and get the jack there. 
Ought to get a good early start if we’re 
going to get any morning fishing.” 

“Yeh, that’s right,” announces Fred. 

“Yeh, that’s right,” announces Jack. 

“Yeh, that’s right,” chimes in Molasses. 
Whereupon I am bequeathed another idea. 

“Fine. Then what’s the matter with all 
of us staying at my house then so we can 
get a good early start, say about 5 o’clock?” 
“Sure,” says Fred, says he, “that’s fine.” 
“Sure,” says Jack. 


One of us asks the 
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IT SLAPPED ME RIGHT IN THE FACE 

“I cant come,” says Molasses. “My wife 
won't let me.” 

“That’s right! Crab the party—” 

“Don’t see how I’m crabbing any party. 
What’s the difference, if I’m down at your 
house at 5 o'clock?” 

That sounds reasonable. So I beat it home 
and square with my wife the fact that a 
fishing party is to be distributed over the 
house that night. 

“Well, I guess I'll have to clean up the 
house a bit then,” she says resignedly. 

Can you beat it? Clean up the house— 
and us going to sleep on the floor of a cabin 
on the next night. But there’s no arguing. 
So we switch all the furniture in the house 
and dust the piano. Whereupon said wife, 
with a little sigh, winds the alarm clock. 

“What time will you all want breakfast?” 

“Who? Us?” I stare at her. As long 
as we’ve been married——! “Why, Honey, 
we'll get our own breakfast. Going to get 
up a little early, you know and—” 

“But I'll wake up anyway.” 

“Don’t see how. You'll never hear us.” 

“Oh, no,” comes just as quietly, and some- 


how it doesn’t sound just right. But any- 
way I win my argument. What’s a husband 
for if it isn’t to win arguments? She goes 


to bed. Jack, Fred and I sit up until mid- 
night painting red spots on spinners and 
checking over our flies and getting out the 
blankets and tying up the duffle. Then we 
go to bed, quiet as you please. Of course, 
the alarm clock goes off a couple of times 
while we're setting it, but outside of that— 

Four o’clock in the morning. I wake up 
five minutes before that—or maybe it’s a 
half four—and then light matches to see 
what time it is so that I'll know when to 
shut off the alarm clock to keep it from 
ringing. Wife pretends not to wake up. 
Sneak out and go and call the gang. Jack’s 
taken opium or something and has to be 
dragged out of bed. But then Fred and I 
do it quietly. All of us go downstairs, and 
inadvertently stumble over the dog. He 
yelps, then starts to bark. We finally shut 
him up and listen. No sound from upstairs. 
She must not have awakened. One good 
thing about me; I’m always quiet when I 
get up early in the morning. 
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We cook breakfast. We drop 
the skillet. The dog barks again. 
I can’t find the eggs. Get mad. 
Slam the door of the icebox. 
Then I remember that my wife’s 
asleep, so open the icebox again 
and close it quietly. That makes 
up for that. We eat breakfast. 
Jack remembers he forgot his 
handkerchief, and goes upstairs 
for it. Stumbles and falls half 
way up em. Comes down. The 
dog barks again. We shut him 
up. Fred looks for his coat. 
Can’t find it. Must have left it 
upstairs, so up he goes after it. 
Comes down. I remember that 
we forgot the spinners. Go up 
after °em. Turn on lights. Paint 
still sticky. Try to put ’em in 
my fly book, and get a_ hook 
caught in fingers. Cuss. Turn 
out the lights and stumble over 
a chair. Cuss again. Remember 
I forgot to change my money and 
auto keys from the pockets of my 
other trousers. Sneak into bed- 
room. Bump into bed. Finally 
turn on lights. Sneak out again. 
Must be pretty quiet at that. 
since she hasn’t awakened yet. 
Sneak downstairs. Get the gang. 
Start to glide out the front door 
to wait for Molasses, when a very 
much-awake voice comes from 
upstairs: 

“Good-bye, dear.” 

“Good-bye, Honey.” Must have 
just waked up. 


We sit on the porch. Five fifteen. Five 
thirty. Five forty-five. Six o'clock. Six 
fifteen. Then we decide there’s only one 


way to get Molasses, and that’s to go after 
him. We discover him in his kitchen, with 
the stove red hot and smoking. Fred glares. 

“Ain’t you ready yet?” 

“Me?” Molasses stares. 
I’ve had my breakfast.” 

“Well, what are you doing now?” 

“Just cookin’ a couple of eggs. Thought 
I might as well do it while the stove was 
cooling off.” 

Six forty-five. We get started. Seven 
thirty. Arrive Georgetown. Eight o’clock 
and we get the jack loaded in such a way 
that at last we can find his head under the 
pile of duffle. About that time we decide 
to get a couple more steaks. Few more 
loaves of bread, too, while we're at it. Three 
or four more cans of beans and spaghetti. 
Never can tell—gets pretty cold up there at 
night and a fellow might get hungry. Better 
take along a couple of cans of tomatoes, too, 
and three or four of corn and stuff. At 9 
o'clock we get started. At 9:15 we stop to 
rest. Pulling’s pretty hard. At 9:30 we 
readjust the pack, which has slipped off, or 
rather over the jack. At 9:40 stop to ad- 
just it again. 9:45 do the same thing, and 
etc., and etc., and etc., and more etc. every 
fifteen minutes for the next three hours. 
But at noon we arrive at Naylor Lake—right 
where the big babies with a stripe that wide 
are frothing at the mouth to be caught. 

Somebody’s hungry. It’s Molasses. No 
use trying to go out without feeding him. 
Might as well feed ourselves at the same 
time. So we cook luncheon. And spill the 
coffee. And drop the sugar in the dirt. And 
find we’ve forgotten a can opener. 

Now, for the trout! Guess we'd better use 
a Royal Coachman in this bright sunlight. 
But just then I notice a suspicious appearing 
can in Jack’s pocket. Discover it to be full 
of worms. I scoff at him. But Jack spreads 
his hands. 

“It’s only for emergency,” he announces. 

“With ’em breaking the top off the lake 
to take flies?” I ask him, while Fred shakes 
his head sorrowfully, and Molasses goes back 
to see if there’s anything to eat left from 


“Sure I’m ready. 
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the noonday carnage. Then, leaders all 
soaked, flies adjusted, we start for the rafts. 

Someway or other they're not taking 
Coachman. But, oh boy, wait ’till night, 
when they’re biting on those Whooflegnats! 
Not enough riffle right now for flies. Wind’s 
coming up, tho. Ought to be good now in 


a few minutes. Wind does come up. And 
up. Waves start going over the raft. Feet 
get wet. Ought to be taking a spinner now. 


Dig out the spinners, and find the paint’s 
still wet and everything’s stuck to the fly- 
book. Try em anyway. 

A strike! Hit it like a ton of lead! I 
step on the old automatic and bring it in. 


Doesn’t seem much fight to it. Closer. I get 
the landing net. I lean down. I cuss. Only 
a dead branch. Cast again. Awful pretty 
looking spinner. No bites. Again. And so 


on and so on and on andonandonandonandon 
and on! ‘Too much wind, maybe, for spin- 
ners. But wait ’till night! 

Evening. The rock slide. I put on a 
Whooflegnat and cast away out. Nope. Try 
it again. Nope. I take off the Whooflegnat 
and put on a Doodlesnip. Cast away out. 
Nope. Cast away out some more. Nuh-uh. 
I take off Doodlesnip and put on a Pink- 
flecked Luffleblow. Same thing. Put on 
Dying Rooster. It dies loyally and well—no 


results. Start over to steeper part of ledge. 
Slip. Go in lake to waist. Molasses sym- 


pathizes. 

“Good thing the water isn’t cold, ain’t it?” 

“Yeh. Never felt warmer water in my 
life. Those snowbanks up there where it’s 
coming from must be red _ hot.” 

No sarcasm, you know. Merely delivered 


in a quiet, matter-of-fact voice. Shiver. 
Cuss. Take off Dying Rooster. Put on 
Peep o’ The Morning. Cast away out. Pull 
close in. Cast away out. Molasses raises 


his head with a gaunt expression. 

“I’m hungry!” 

It's as good an alibi as any. We go in 
to the cabin. Wind’s a little high, anyway. 
Wrong direction, Fishing ought to be 
good in the morning, tho. We cook supper 
while Molasses helps watch—and eat. Bed- 
time, and Molasses brings something out of 
a hip pocket. His blankets. Which causes 
us to change all the specifications for the 
beds so he can have part of our covers to 
keep him from freezing. Then we pile in, 
only to discover that we forgot to put out 


too. 


the candle. Pile out. Extinguish candle. 
Start to sleep. Discover pack rat. Pile out 
and throw shoes at him. Pile in again. 


Nearly asleep. Then a shadowy form rises 
and begins to wrestle himself all over the 
cabin—and us. Molasses. 

“Got hot,” he explains; “I’m just takin’ 
off my mackinaw.” 

We help relieve him of his mackinaw. We 
compose ourselves and decompose ourselves 


immediately. That pack rat again. Once 
more composure. Ah! Sleep! Ah, hah! 
Wakefulness. That shadowy form again, 


galumphing over our chests and stummicks. 
“Just puttin? on my mackinaw,” explains 
Molasses. “I got cold.” 
First aid again. Then silence for fifteen 
minutes. Then Molasses: 
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“What time is it?” 

“Shut up!” 

“Well, I’ve got a right to know what time 
it is.” 

“Aw, go to sleep.” 

Silence for ten minutes. 

“What time is it?” 

“Shut up, will you?” 





Silence. This time for twenty minutes. 
Then: excitement, and another bombard- 
ment—against that pack rat. Silence again 


for all of five minutes: 
“Gosh, wonder what time it is?” 
“Shut up!” 
“Oh, you fellows make me sick. 
a right to know what time it is.” 
Molasses rises. He walks over our chests 
and stummicks. He lights the candle finally 
to turn plaintively. 


I’ve got 
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“Fred—” 

“Shut up!’ 

“Tack.” 

“Aw, put out that candle and come to 
bed.” 

“Well, I guess I’ve got a right to know 
what time it is. Ryley—” 

“Oh, what?” 

“Look at your watch, will you? 
gone out.” 

“Gone out—?” 

“Stopped, I mean. Get me all mixed up, 
talking about that candle. What time is it?” 

It’s 3 o’clock. No use trying to sleep now. 
We get up. Cook breakfast. Finish, and 
then wait a half hour for Molasses to stop 
eating. At last we drag him away from the 
food and start out on the lake. After that— 

Whooflegnats. 


> 


Mine’s 


No! 

Coachman. 

No! 

Dead Chickens, Black Gnats, Grey Hackle, 
Peacock Hackle, Green Hackle, Brown 


Hackle, Oak, Red Ant, Special Ant, Cow- 
dung, Hare’s Ear, Ginger Quill, 

And etc., 

And etce., 

And etc. 

But the flies drag thru the water without 
a strike, and the automatic action of arms 
becomes slower. Wind must not be right. 
They’re sure here—Bill said they were here. 
Maybe if we’d try a spinner again— 

Astericks to denote passage of time. 

No fish. 

More astericks to denote more passage of 
time. No, no fish. 

And still more astericks to denote still 
more passage of time. 

And— 

Four o’clock in the afternoon. Asleep on 
a water-logged raft, with the rod hooked 
under my legs and one hand clutched about 
it, to keep faith with Rolly Parvin. Jack 
sneaks up and attaches a bait hook and 
worm. 

More sleep. 

Then a tug. ’Nother tug. Still another. 
I wake un and stare to find out where I am. 
A leap and I rescue my rod just as it is 
sliding into water. Something is yanking 
at the line. There comes a weird yelp: 

“Get the landing net! Get the l-a-n-d-i-n-g 
net! I’ve snagged into one!” 

I step on the automatic reel, forgetting 
that I’ve got enough tension on it to pull 
in a motorboat. The line begins to sing. 
Something the size of a large insect comes 
out of the water and slaps me in the face. 

Consultation. Then slowly Jack brings 
forth his fish-rule. Anxious moments. At 
last the glad announcement: 

“By golly! It just is seven inches!” 

So there you are. The gang’s going to be 
sore, I know. But I can’t help it. Ive 
worked hard to get to the place in the fish- 
ing world where I stand today. And I feel 
that the rest of the fraternity ought to have 
the benefit of what I’ve learned, that they’ve 
got a right to know—just how I catch my 
trout! 
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A MONG the lessons the world war taught 

us was that in order to live 100 per cent 
efficiently we must attend to our physical 
wellbeing—get outdoors, exercise, rest from 
business cares and refresh our minds with 
contact with the world apart from our own— 
to recreate, in other words. But it took 
military discipline to make the recruit, from 
the ribbon counter, for instance, take his 
exercise, and now he feels so much better 
that he plans ahead for a vacation, where 
he can recoup the energies lost in the ardu- 
ous pursuit of success. 

Potentially everybody is an outdoor lover, 
and up to recent years there has been simply 
a trend towards recreational activity, but 
now the idea is sweeping over the country, 
and its increasing popularity has been made 
possible by the universal use of the auto- 
mobile. With such a private conveyance the 
vacationist has entire freedom as to routes 
and camp routine, and the whole country 
becomes a recreation ground within the 
feasible scope of a short vacation period. 
As the motor car has settled the how-to-get- 
there problem, there have been other factors 
which have popularized motor tours. 

Inventors and manufacturers have vied 
with one another in perfecting camp equip- 
ment which answers our needs. They have 
produced items which take the “rough” out 
of roughing it, and they have been largely 
responsible for inducing particularly women 
and children to be included in the outdoor 
sojourn. That motor camping as a vacation 
has been “sold” to the American people, and 
the objectives are being realized, one need 
but note the multitude of well equipped cars 
on every road in the summer season to which 
every town, large and small, adds its quota. 
Reports from National Park and Monuments 
officials show that they had 1,171,797 visitors 
in 1921, thereby putting the “See America” 
first slogan into practical effect, and it is of 
particular interest that most of them traveled 
a la gasolene. 

The refinements in camp equipage fits our 
vacation needs to a nicety and simplifies 
what we may call the technique of motor 
camping or motorcampcraft to a point where 
it becomes real fun and no hardship at all. 
Altho the automobile permits the carrying 
of much luggage, the matter can be easily 
overdone—carrying too much weight, trans- 
porting articles which are not essentials and 
including things which take up too much 
space. Many things used in lodging and 
dining which we already own at home are 
permissible in the motor kit, but really 
everything particularly advised for motor 
camping can also be used at home, and 
even if this were not so their particular 
adaptability to outdoor use would be suf- 
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A POPULAR STYLE 


ficient reason for purchase if needed. They 
are the big factor in the joy of motor camp- 
ing, and should be chosen with discrimina- 
tion. Once a fellow gets the motor vacation 
germ in his blood there is no antidote— 
except travel. Let his trip be unspoiled by 
a poor equipment, then he will live in soul- 
satisfying retrospection and joyous anticipa 
tion for next year’s truant days outdoors. 
No two people agree as to what is best 
in equipping for any kind of camping, and 
if you gather about you an ideal kit you do 
so at great expense of money, time and ex- 
perimentation unless you heed the experi- 
ence of others who have been there before. 
I know an old woodser of a motor camp- 
ing fiend who does all his cooking over an 
open camp fire and who scorns the utility 
of a gasolene pressure stove, and yet this 
same gas stove is in universal use by the 
majority of motor campers, and it is re- 
sponsible for most women to tackle the 
cook’s job outdoors. It keeps the pans 
clean, the heat can be regulated and the fuel 
is always at hand if your motor is running; 
it is so much like home, you know, and 
women en tour demand that the camp equip- 
ment, and especially the culinary, be at least 
a facsimile of home conveniences. My Camp 
Comfort Stove answers admirably the pur- 
poses of camp life, and wife uses it at home, 
too—thus it has an all-the-year-round utility. 
It has two blue gas flames which can be 
regulated from a slow simmering heat to one 
of the greatest intensity, with no smoke, no 
smell and no ashes. It generates safely with 
its own fuel (replenished from the same 
supply which propels the car), hence there 
is no need to bother with a can of wood 


OF AUTO TENT 


alcohol as some stoves require. Its cover 
acts as a shelf to put hot pans on, or it can 
be raised perpendicularly back of the stove 
to retain the heat and protect the flames 
from a high wind. Its “side pardner” is an 
oven which bakes satisfactorily, and I have 
used the combination to heat up the tent 
on a cold, frosty morning and at night. Both 
stove and oven fold compactly for storage 
en route. 

My woodser friend still has his open woods 
fire, but over it he uses a steel grate resting 
on 8-inch legs and with the back and ends 
covered to keep the wind out. 
of this Nugget Camp Stove rests a most in- 
genious reflecting baker in which one can 
make fine biscuits and other baked goods 
an idea which has been in use in the North 
woods for many years. This outfit converted 
the wife of the woodser to simplified outdoor 
cookery, and he is yet able to revel in the 
glorious mixture of wood smoke from an 
open camp fire and the delightful aroma of 
frying bacon. 

There’s nothing like a motor trip to put 
pep into a fellow. The second day out just 
two questions are uppermost in his mind 
“When do we eat?” and “Where do we 
sleep?” 

We will presume that the motor camping 
trip you are to take places you out of the 
reach of town dining rooms, and that you 
have elected to do your own cooking anyway 
as a big part of the fun of the trip. You 
should carry at least two days’ supply of 
food—canned beans, corn and vegetables of 
any kind desired, soups, six cans of the 
small size evaporated cream (for two peo- 
ple). Store bread will be used when obtain- 
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THE NEWER TYPES OF AUTOCAMPING TENTS HAVE ADEQUATE ROOM FOR DINING AND 


LOAFING IN INCLEMENT WEATHER 
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MESS KITS HAVE BECOME STANDARDIZED AND ARE SO MADE THAT THEY NEST 


COMPACTLY INTO THE 


able by most people, but take some flour, 
cornmeal and baking powder and get some 
experience in the simple art of camp cook- 
ery—it might come in handy some time; be- 
sides, it’s fun, and after a little practice is 
not hard on the eaters. Fill the commissary 
chest further with bacon, ham, fresh meat, 
potatoes, an onion, a can of dried beef, flap- 


jack flour and syrup, butter, eggs in a 
special egg carrier to prevent breakage, 


sugar, salt and condiments, cereal, coffee and 
tea. Ghirardelli’s ground chocolate makes 
the best drink ever and is a real bracer. 

In packing your food for travel various 
makeshifts are extant, depending on the in- 
genuity of the camper. A light wooden box 
or fibre case 10 inches deep, 18 inches in 
width and 22 inches long, with lid and com- 
partments for the mess kit and grub items, 
is the most serviceable kind. It is best when 
not attached to the car permanently, but 
fitted with rope or metal handles which 
enable one to carry it some distance if 
needed to a camp site away from the car. 
Some folks would bolt it to the running 
board and have the lid open with hinges on 
the lower side, which then serves when open 
as a lunch table. 

But long ago I was divorced from the idea 
of too meagre a camping equipment and 
facilities for getting real meals instead of 
merely “lunching,” so I carry a folding Gold 
Medal Table and collapsible chairs and set 
my grub box within easy reach. If only two 
persons travel in a five-passenger car (an 
ideal arrangement), then most all the equip 
ment will stow away in the compartment in 
front of the rear seat. 

One season’s experience with a pile of 
equipment junk on a rack on the rear of the 
car will be enough—it is hard on the car, 
difficult to pack, and if it works loose it can 
be lost before you notice it. Depend on 
the interior of the car and the running boards 
for carrying camp duffle, and for this you 
will need one of the collapsible lazy-tong 
type of retainers (Stoll, Standley or Brock- 
smith), which bolts on the edge of the run- 
ning board, and within this the commissary 
box. Collapsible camp furniture and folded 
tent will fit nicely on the left side. It should 
have a water-proof canvas cover to protect 
the equipment when en route, and this same 
cloth can be utilized in camp as a ground 
cloth for the tent or an extra fly in front of 
the tent for cooking under in rainy spells. 

It.pays to secure an aluminum mess kit 
for cooking and dining. There is not an 
item in these nesting outfits which cannot be 
used at home daily, and if you attempt to 
assemble haphazardly your pans, pails and 
dishes for motor camping, you will find it 
hard to make a selection which will fit to- 
gether for a compact unit for travel. The 
makers of these aluminum mess kits have 
figured this all out, and produced each 
container of rood block aluminum for hard 


LARGEST POT 


usage, which is far superior to the thin-gauge 
spun kind which is easily indented and punc- 
tured. They are well named the “Wear- 
Ever,” and they are assembled for parties of 
various sizes, and contain the essentials of 
a standard, well ordered and complete cook- 
ing and dining kit. For two persons the 
outfit has the following: A 4 and 6-quart 
cooking pot with lids, a coffee pot with fold- 
ing handle and a spout made as an integral 
part of the pot, hence it will not melt off 
like a soldered spout invariably does; a fry 
pan with an ingenious detachable handle, 
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which also serves as a lifter of hot kettles 
and pans; two soup or cereal bowls, cups, 
serving plates, salt and pepper shakers, steel 
knives with aluminum handles and sharp 
enough for cutting bread; two each of forks, 
teaspoons and tablespoons, and with a total 
weight of but 5% pounds. All the above 
itemized kit fits into the largest kettle with 
the exception of the fry pan, which goes 
over the top, serving as a cover for the 
whole. The outfit slips into a canvas carry- 





ing bag which protects the grimy kettles 
from soiling other parts of the mess outfit. 

Automobile manufacturers are in the 
keenest competition in making salable, gen- 
eral utility cars for the American buyer, but 
for the great army of motor campers who 
go forth each season for their vacations there 
is not a car designed primarily for the use 
of motor camping. Such would be a great 
seller. It could be made along regular stock 
lines and be used as it is now for eleven 
months of years for general utility, and when 
summer comes the camper would need to 
simply assemble his outfit, and without extra 
cost and work have right in his car his bed 
and shelter and provision carrier. Working 
along this line one motorist expressed some 
original ideas by cutting with metal saws the 
back of the front seat on either side from 
the top downward and re-upholstering the 
cushions. Along the bottom of the back rest 
unit he placed hinges, and when this section 
was bent backwards to a level with the front 
and rear seat cushions he had a bed on the 
cushions within the car, with the top and 
curtains taking the place of a shelter tent. 
Some type of bolts with thumb nuts were 
affixed on either side of the adjustable back 
rest to hold it in its usual place when driv- 
ing on the road. 

Some makers have fashioned springs or 
canvas over the tops of the seats with either 
end lashed to the windshield and rear top 
rests and pulled taut. It makes a good bed 
for quickly-set-up camps. Most people, how- 
ever, want to sleep away from the car, so 
the majority use the combined cot and tent 
which attaches to one side of the car with 
its comfortable bed and efficient tent. The 
latest models have an additional tent com- 
partment for dressing room. Such a com- 
bination is very efficient, as they are quickly 
set up and assure protection from the 
weather and a good night’s rest, which is 
an absolute desideratum in successful out- 
door trips. 

Should you desire a tent to be pitched 
away from the car, get one of the Amazon 
style with collapsible or jointed poles, which 
stow away in the back seat compartment in 
touring. Your bed in such a tent will best 
be of the folding cots, such as the Gold 
Medal or Stoll makes. Unless the tent can 
be closed and ventilated thru windows cov- 
ered with cheesecloth as an insect excluder, 
get the frames for the cots which support - 
cheesecloth covers. This protection is really 
needed, for at sun-up flies are an aggravating 
bother, and at nights mosquitoes. Water- 
proofing of the tent cloth is necessary to pre- 
vent mold in a packed, wet tent and to pro- 
tect its interior when camp is made. Pre- 
servo or Can-va-sek are both better water- 
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AN AMAZON OR SHANTY TENT ALLOWS ONE ALL THE JOYS OF A PERMANENT 
CAMP, AND MAY BE PITCHED INDEPENDENTLY OF THE MOTOR CAR 


proofing agents than any home-made com- 
pound improvised for this purpose. 

One can count on cold nights even in 
summer camping, and he should look well 
to the adequate provision of bed covering 
to meet this need. Any quilt or blanket of 
cotton is ruled out at once, as vegetable 
fibers are not as warm as animal. Much 
thickness of cotton is needed to equal in 
warmth (which means the retarding of heat 
evaporation from the body) a thin layer of 
wool. Cotton, too, wads up, whereas wool 
stays fluffy and the latter can be washed and 
still retain its resiliency. Two easy tests for 
distinguishing cotton from wool are detailed 
by the Kenwood Mills, the makers of the 
Kenwood Sleeping Bag: A—Pull out a fiber 
of the goods and touch a match to it. It 
shrivels, but does not burn, which shows 
that it is wool, and a strong odor is further 
proof. B—Place a piece of the goods in 
nitric or sulphuric acid; if cotton, the acid 
eats it away—wool remains unaffected. 

Most motor campers sleep on cots. If 
blankets are used, they are usually draped 
over the sides, and when the sleeper moves, 
the lifted sides allow air to come in and 
chill. The sleeping bag is the ideal outdoor 
bed, some outdoor enthusiasts to the contrary 
notwithstanding. It consists of an inner bag 
of wool which can be turned inside out for 
airing and drying, and an outer bag of can- 
vas, which takes the rough knocks and 


breaks the wind. I have my Kenwood 
Sleeping Bag waterproofed on the bottom 
side of the cover and have slept comfortably 
in cold weather on the ground with the long 
head flap supported with sticks over my 
head to keep out dew and rain. It is com- 
paratively inexpensive and in every way fills 
the needs of the motor camper. A sleeping 
bag rightly used insures a convert to its use 
and superiority over blankets and a tarp 
cover. 

Outdoor writers have for years associated 
thatched browse beds with the ideal camp. 
They take time to make and are not possible 
in many sections where camping is done. 
What we want is a bed which is quickly 
fixed for use anywhere, and it is pertinent 
to be choice about the matter, because noth- 
ing else has contributed more than poor beds 
in putting the “rough” in roughing it. Now- 
days the camper can “smooth” it and enjoy 
himself. 

Motor transportation allows of a reason- 


able amount ef duffel, so one is foolish to 


skimp and suffer sore muscles and sleepless 
nights when judicious forethought and dis- 
criminating selection insures comfort. I 
know a geologist who has camped for twenty 
years on hard trips and only lately got a 
pneumatic sleeping pad, which he considers 
the greatest boon in modern camping. One 
can spread this on sharp rocks, in the mud, 
on wet snow, in cactus-covered desert sand 
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or in swamps and be high and dry and 
superlatively comfortable. This pad is made 
in.the form of a number of tubes alongside 
each other, and the affair is inflated in a 
couple of minutes by “lung power.” I know 
of nowhere else that “hot air” accomplishes 
such good results as inflating a Comfort 
Sleeping Pocket. A canvas cover protects 
it from puncture and it lasts for years in 
hard usage. An air pad is a good buy and 
is of particular comfort to women who are 
critical about camping conveniences. It has 
an all-the-year-round use in the home. 

The makers of the Comfort Sleeping 
Pocket (the Metropolitan Air Goods Co.) 
are putting out a new product which is an 
innovation in this country. It is the Pequoig 
Eiderdown Robe, to be used in form of a 
sleeping bag. Eiderdown is the warmest bed 
covering known, owing to each minute fibril 
of the down being an ideal non-conductor; 
a multitude of these fibrils have between 
their interstices dead air spaces. The cover 
of this robe is tear-resistant, which is a good 
thing, as fluffy eiderdown once loose quickly 
gives the scenery a snow-like appearance. 

For long-distance touring the character of 
the country traversed and proximity to repair 
and supply stations govern what particular 
equipment one would need for proper opera- 
tion of the car. Certainly the tool box 
should have in it a full set of tools, the usual 
jack, a good pump and vulcanizer and such 
replacement items as hard wear would indi- 
cate as being needed. Carry under the en- 
gine hood a gallon of first grade cylinder 


oil. Tires will get the hardest kind of usage, 
so start with good ones—best new ones 


and have extra casings and inners. Oversize 
tires are advised by some, but they lessen 
power somewhat. A set of chains, an army 
trench shovel and a small axe carry well in 
a special board box on the running board. 
A small fire extinguisher has been worth the 
price of a new car on many occasions. 

In desert travel an extra five-gallon can 
of gasolene should be transported as a re 
serve supply, also a three-gallon canteen of 
water for the car and another one for drink- 
ing purposes. One need not fear the desert 
if he takes proper precautions, is well pro- 
visioned and keeps on the sign-posted road. 
One must be an expert in desertcraft if he 
is to do exploring in the sandy wastes. 

One must know how to get a car out of 
sand and mud; he might be lucky enough 
to secure help nearby, but often he must 
depend upon his own resources. The outfit 
should contain as an essential in emergency 
equipment an auto towing line. The best 
one is the steel Basline Autoline; it will pull 
a 4,000-pound car up a 20 per cent grade, 
and it can be also used as a tire chain in 
emergency by winding the autoline around 
and around the rim and tire and hooking 
the end hooks together. It is also effective 
in pulling out a stalled car when caught in 
the mud or sand far from help. 

When the car is stalled in a rut or quag- 
mire, and one wheel is out of the mud, it 
can be pulled out under its own power as 
follows: Attach the Autoline manila sling 
around the tire and rim of the rear wheel 
which is in the mud and attach the steel 
hook to the manila sling. Take a turn with 
the wire rope once around the wheel, wind- 
ing the rope from the back of the car, under 
the hub and toward the front of the car 
not vice versa. The hub then becomes a 
capstan. Attach the free end of the Auto- 
line by means of a sling to a tree, telegraph 
pole, fence post, etc. Start your engine and 
the car has to move (Fig. 8-A). Another 
method is to fasten one end of the Autoline 
to a post, stake or tree near the ground. 
Attach the other to the auto. Hold a stake, 
fence rail or limb of a tree upright about 
half way from each end (the thicker this 
stake is the less apt you are to damage the 
Autoline). Take a half hitch in the rope, 
slip another pole thru this horizontally. Use 
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Fig. 8-A—Hub Capstan with tow-rope will pull car quickly out of mud or sand. 
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the central upright stake as the fulcrum, let- 
ting it rest lightly on the ground, and twist 
the other pole around it. This winds the 
rope around the stake and easily pulls out 
the ditched machine (Fig. 8-B). 

When touring in the mountains most cars 
display a remarkable loss of pep and power 
due to the dry and rarefied atmosphere. To 
correct this a little device is offered as an 
accessory which in time ought to be put on 
all cars as factory equipment. It adds water 
to the gasolene—a vaporizing system which 
wets the gasoline mixture with minute drop- 
lets of water, which turn into steam and 
keep it cool. Theoretically it is correct, and 
practically it increases five or more miles to 
the usual quota of miles to a gallon of gaso- 
lene and reduces carbon formation remark- 
ably. No doubt you note that your car runs 
better in damp weather—here the moisture 
reaches the gasolene mixture thru the air 
intake, but the water-gas carburetor gives 
you moistened gas all the time. 

The perfection of the ideal equipment for 
motor camping must come in one of two 
ways—thru your own experience, or learning 
how others do things. Apropos is the story 
of the barnyard rooster who perchance found 
an ostrich egg and was amazed at its size, 
so he called the hens together and said, 
“Ladies, altho not wishing to draw invidious 
comparisons, yet I want you to see how they 
are doing things elsewhere.” 





Bears—Tragedy and Comedy 


The slayer of several big bears writes of his impressions of the Ursus 
family, their moods and dispositions 


DO NOT believe that I have ever met a 
man who has even so much as seen a 
bear, but who had some pet “bear story” to 
tell his friends. And I am sure that a se- 
lected collection of these would make most 
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amusing reading, not only for the general 
reader, but especially for those who have 
known bears as they really are. Old Bruin 
has indeed held a most pre-eminent place in 
the spoken and written annals of outdoor 
life. He has, too, been the subject of more 
misconstrued and misunderstood _highly- 
colored fiction, exaggerated tales of personal 
prowess, hazard and remarkable adventure 
than any of the other inhabitants of the big 
To be sure, members of his immedi- 
ate family hold the world’s 
heavyweight title in the 
“flesh-eater’s” class; and he 
has known but one great 
natural enemy—man. His 
evolution and development 
has been such as to make 


woods. 






him a_ highly impudent, 
domineering, and at times 
most dangerous part y— 
worthy of the respectless 


consideration granted him 
. by those who know him best. 
Yet there are “bears,” and then again there 
are “bears”! In this particular instance I 
refer to those better respected as grizzlies. 
Because of their great size and remarkable 
strength I do not hesitate to say that they 
can put up a most damnable battle if so 
they choose. Yet I have found, from per- 
sonal experience and a lifetime of observa- 
tion, that both black bear and grizzly loves 
life about as well as any of the rest of us, 
and knows a better way of complying with 
that first law of nature than of unwarrant- 
ably rushing into what his better judgment 
tells him is death-dangerous ground. This is 


not to say that he will not fight when brought 
to bay—I do not know of any animal that 
will not—and a fight to the last round it will 
be. Nor is this to even intimate that Mr. 
Ursus is a peaceable, home-loving creature 
that enjoys nursery rhymes and to romp and 
play! 

I have heard, yea read, of bears being 
killed with hunting knives, etc., etc., etc.! 
But to those who have watched these big 
animals standing in a swift mountain stream 
and dexterously, time after time and one 
after another, throwing salmon and trout out 
on the shore, or admired the massive muscles 
that lie under their shaggy pelts, this dodg- 
ing and killing-with-a-knife stuff is always 
taken with the usual amount of salt and 
smiling. 

I have personally bagged eleven bears, six 
of which were Alaskan grizzlies. Of the 
eleven, only one of them actually charged; 
and a second made what was a somewhat 
questionable offensive attack. The others 
made every effort to retreat to the last shot. 
This is, of course, but the experience of one 
man. Yet my observations of the experi- 
ences of others of more extensive character 
and range shows a marked similarity. And 
more than once have I heard hunters (es- 
pecially of the sportsman type) express a 
slight disappointment after bagging their 
first bear—because the animal did not come 
“charging madly down upon them.” 

Despite these facts there are far too many 
exceptions and authentic cases of serious 
accidents and deaths at the hands of 
grizzlies. 

A particular example and case of the 
avariciousness of the Alaskan grizzly oc- 
curred while I was in Alaska a year ago last 
fall. It was on September 23, 1920, that a 


17-year-old boy by the name of Charles 
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the sights, he pulled the trigger. 
The gun belched forth like the 
sudden clash of lightning-thun- 
der! The bold hunter, jolted by 
the recoil and the report, dropped 
the gun and, wheeling about, 
made a mad attempt to climb 
over the forms of those behind 
him. In a _ second’s time the 
whole party was making a mad 
dash back thru the camp—no 
doubt each fancying Mr. Bear 
was but one step behind “them! 

In the center of the camp was 
a low place, where the camp’s 
numerous horses were led down 
into the lake to drink. There. 
for twenty-five or thirty feet, the 
ground was wet and muddy—and 
slippery! “Red,” who was well 
in the lead, made an attempt to 
clear the muddy strip in one (or 
less) bound; and landing on an 
unusually slippery spot, his feet 
went out from under him and he 
sprawled in the mud, decorating 
one side of his faded pink pa- 
jamas with the black, sticky 
muck. But he was to his feet in 
a flash—without the loss of a 
moment or motion—and still re- 
tained the lead to and into the 
engineers’ quarters. 

“Did you get him?” exclaimed 
one of those who had not been 
weaned from their warm blankets. 

“I—don’t — know —” drawled 


James was attacked and nearly 
killed by one of those bears. 
Young James was on a prospect- 
ing trip with some men_ near 
Sitka, and was alone and un- 
irmed when pounced upon. Hear- 
ing his cries, the other members 
of the party rushed to the rescue, 
ind saw the bear bodily dragging 
the victim into the brush. But, 
frightened by the approach of 
the men, the bear dropped the 
boy and made a hasty retreat 
thru the underbrush. 

James, who was terribly clawed 
ind chewed, was rushed to the 
nearest medical aid; and after 
a preliminary dressing of his 
wounds he was sent to the Juneau 
hospital, where he could be more 
properly cared for. There were 
more than thirty deep wounds on 
his body, inflicted by the bear. 

The grizzly is apparently an 
“animal of many moods,” and 
cases of this sort are far too 
numerous to permit of his being 
unwarrantingly protected by the 
law, at the expense of the lives 
and safety of those sturdy pio- 
neers who are fighting to make 
our last and greatest frontier that 
thriving and most valued and 
valuable part of our country 
which Alaska deserves to become. 

As The Pathfinder, that fine 
paper of the pioneers of Alaska, 
































puts it: “The grizzly bear is the WHAT A RUG HE’D MAKE! Pri 2 still apparently unaware 
Apache of the bear tribe; he The author and skin of a big Alaska Peninsula bear. Shot by Mr. y the unsightly decoration on 
knows no law, no honor, and his McCracken in 1916. Original measurements of skin: 11 ft. 4 in. in his pinkies. 
fits of insensate rage are gov- length; 10ft. 6 in. spread from front claw tip to back claw tip. Then ail broke forth in con- 
erned by his appetite.” vulsions of laughter—mostly at 
In the summer of 1916 there the expense of their bold leader. 
were two fishermen drowned not far from the In the morning it was learned that Mr. 
village of Unga, on the Pacific Coast side of Bear was quite as badly scared as anyone 
the Alaska Peninsula, one of whom was else—-having made the tall timber in quite 
found some time after the accident. Having as few jumps as “Red” had attempted to 
been in the water for quite a time, the body make the engineers’ quarters—and all that 


was in such a condition that it was only pos- 
sible to drag it up on the beach, where it 
was left while the finders went to the village 
to make the announcement. Upon the return 
to the place, the body was nowhere to be 
found. And after a search the remains were 
located where a bear had dragged it into a 
clump of alders and partly devoured it. 

It was while I was stationed in engineer- 
ing work, in one of the construction camps 
of the U. S. Government Railroad in the 
Susitna Valley, Alaska, that a nocturnal 
black bear visitor to the garbage pile was 
the cause of a most amusing event. 

Returning to his quarters back of the mess 
hall, after the culmination of a_ night’s 
lengthy poker session, our camp cook spied 
Mr. Black Bear rumaging about among the 
tin cans and refuse not far from his tent. 
Rushing up to the engineers’ quarters, he 
awakened us and made the excited announce- 
ment. 

Of our number was one big, burley, red- 
headed son of the state of Washington, who 
had a mighty desire to shoot his first bear. 
Jumping out of bed, he grabbed a rifle, and 
handing the cook an axe that was the only 
other weapon within easy reach, the two 
plunged out of the door, followed by two 
or three of the younger members of the party 

all but the cook arrayed in pajamas or 
underwear. 

The camp was strung out along the edge 
of a lake, with the mess hall at the other 
extreme end from the offices and engineers’ 
quarters. Reaching the cook shack, the 
party of bear hunters peered cautiously 
around its log corner—to see the shaggy 
form of the bear dimly distinguishable in 
the moonlight. After some little hesitation 
“Red” ran the gun’s barrel out in the direc- 
tion of the black form—and after a lengthy 
endeavor to get the bear in proper line with THE SECOND IN SIZE OF ELEVEN BEARS SHOT BY THE AUTHOR 


suffered from the night’s event was one pair 
of faded pink pajamas. Nor was the gun 
the only weapon that had been left at the 
corner of the mess hall, for quite near to it 
was found a perfectly good hand axe! The 
moral is: Don’t hunt bears in your pajamas 
at night! 

Another rather amusing incident in which 
bears played a leading role is that in which 
one of the best known prospector characters 
of Alaska got his name. “Jimmy-the-Bear” 
Barclay was a man whom all knew and ad- 
mired, not only because he was all man 
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man enough to. in the early spring of 1918, 
voluntarily his life in an attempt to 
save a friend who was caught in a snowslide, 
and which took both to their death—but be- 
cause he was trustworthy. honest, one of the 


ru » 
five 


only two men to ever cross the great Mala- 
spina Glacier from the coast to the interior, 
and who could go farther and live on less 
than most any other man in the Territory. 

[ was fortunate in having the privilege of 
spending a summer (1916) with 
“Jimmy-the-Bear,” and know him 
and many of his most unusual peculiarities 
quite well. It was he who told me how he 
came to get his significant name. 

It was in back of the Katalla district that 
it happened. Jimmy and his pardner were 
going into the mountains for the summer, 
and were at the time relaying their supply 
of provisions back to the desired point. For 
one of their temporary caches they had used 
an abandoned log cabin, and had at this par- 
ticular time gotten the most of their outfit 
transported into it. 


WwW hole 
grew to 


Jimmy was some distance in the lead as 
the two heavily-burdened human pack ani- 
mals neared the little log structure. He said 
that he had the cabin’s door 
wide open, and tho distinctly remembering 


noticed was 


having propped it shut, he went unsus- 
piciously up to the entrance. But no more 
than had he reached the threshold when 


there was a noisy commotion inside, and a 
big burly black bear loomed up in front of 
him; and before he could so much as bat 
an eye it plunged out for safety, knocking 
Jimmy flat and completely covering him with 


flour, their two sacks of which old Bruin 
had evidently been taking a bath in. Start- 


ing to get to his feet, he was again quite 
suddenly knocked flat by a second bear 

that had also been wallowing in the precious 
flour—that went bounding into the under- 
brush like a second smoking comet. Jimmy 
lay for some moments flat on his face where 
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he had been so rudely knocked. Then at 
last he got up on his hands and knees, and, 
crawling for a short distance, got to his feet 
and ran to where his pardner stood, unde- 
cided between climbing a tree and doubling 
in laughter. Then, dusting the flour from 
his clothing, the two sat down to have a 
smoke and a laugh before going in the cabin 
to view the wreckage of their summer’s out- 
fit. But from that time on James Barclay 
was known as “Jimmy-the-Bear.” 

Be it as it may, a man can be far more 
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brave in talking about hunting bears when 
he is comfortably seated with a big fat cigar 
in front of the home den fireplace. But if 
vou ever want to assure yourself that man 
in truth is somehow descended from or allied 
with the anthropoid apes, just yell a wild 
warning and order to “climb a tree” to an 
unarmed companion when traveling in a 
district where bears are plentiful—and see 
what will happen! And for the hunter- 
sportsman the old grizzly affords a par ex- 
cellence for his time, efforts and indulgences. 
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ILLS are admittedly annoying things, 

coming as they do at unexpected inter- 
vals, to add to our burdens and to make us 
choleric. But of all the bills that disturb 
man’s peace and quiet, surely the bill of the 
mosquito is the most harassing. There is 
nothing in the universe to be compared with 
the penetrating power of the bill of this in- 
sect, except possibly the x-ray. It is re- 
ported that many of the helmets used by 
the soldiers overseas have been sold to resi- 
dents of mosquito-infested countries to pro- 
tect bald heads against the onslaughts of 
these vicious pests, and it is encouraging to 
report that this experiment has been partially 
successful. 

And as for the voice of the mosquito, it is 
best described as a cross between the hiss 
of a serpent and the falsetto of a jew’s-harp. 
The resonant and weird voice of this tiny 
member of the animal kingdom does not 
actually arouse a man from his slumbers, 
but causes him to do somnambulistic stunts; 
and thus he may often be seen actually slap- 
ping and fighting himself when in a state of 
assumed repose. To lessen the chances of 
injury in such cases it has been suggested 
that mosquito fighters don regulation boxing 
gloves before retiring. 
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The Ubiquitous 
Mosquito 


The scientist tells us that there are several 
dangerous species of mosquitos, and honors 
them with lengthy and pretentious names, 
but a wise Virginia colonel who was an ex- 
cellent bottle-companion, and a mixer of 
mint-juleps as smooth and palatable as the 
nectar of sylvan gods, once said, “There are 
two kinds of these damn ‘skeeters’-—one sings 
and then bites, and the other bites and then 
sings.” It is interesting to note that the 
theory of the scientist has been discarded in 
favor of the theory of the justly-famous 
colonel. 

lor time immemorial the word fox has 
been the synonym for cunning and slyness, 
but a keen observer must give palm to the 
mosquito for actual cleverness. In the dim, 
quiet starlight one may oftentimes witness 
adult mosquitos pushing the little ones thru 
the meshes of the screen. Thus the house- 
wife is completely baffled and outwitted in 


her efforts to protect herself and family 
against the piercing proboscis of this ubi- 
quitous night prowler. Another proof of 
cleverness may be had in the old story of the 
two swarms of mosquitos observed at sea. 
One swarm alighted upon the rigging of a 
ship and when it disappeared only bare 
poles were left—not a stitch of canvas re- 
mained. A few hours later, in approximately 
the same latitude and longitude, the same 
swarm of mosquitos was seen, and all of 
them were wearing canvas breeches. Mos- 
quitos have even been known to secrete 
themselves in the dimples of young Aphro- 
dite’s cheek when she was in the act of 
crawling under the mosquito bar. 

Bonaparte once said that nothing so com- 
pletely shattered the morale of the soldier 
as to have the seat of his breeches wet—but, 
alas! the great general had completely for- 
gotten the disastrous effects of the buzz and 
bite of the mosquito. The Indian in cross- 
ing the shadowy divide wishes to go to the 
land to which the buffalo has gone, but the 
white man’s last wish is a different and yet 
a more fervent one—to go to that Utopian 
realm from which the mosquito has been 
banished forever. 


Wash., D.C. J. Wuuram Yates, Jr. 
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TROUT CAUGHT BY DR. SYKES AT ROCKY POINT, KLAMATH LAKE, ORE., JULY 23, 1921 


Battling a Record Rainbow 


A Leviathan of the lakes is taken on light tackle by a California fisherman 
in Oregon waters in a race that was almost lost by the angler 


AFTER one has been tied down to his 

business or profession for eleven long 
months, and vacation time arrives, the fish- 
ing tackle having been overhauled, additions 
made, and everything packed ready for a 
start, the real boy spirit rises high in the 
offing, and enthusiasm and _ anticipation 
stimulate the mind and body. The ear is 
keen for the singing of the reel and the 
scales lie waiting for the weighing of the 
prey. 

One never knows what he is liable to 
catch when out fishing—it may be a mos- 
quito or a record—yes, it may be both, in- 
cluding many things between. I remember 
viewing the Canadian Fresh Water Fish Ex- 
hibit at the World’s Fair in San Francisco 
in 1915, and I stood in awe at the size of 
some of the beauties mounted on wooden 
placques, wondering whether I would ever 
be fortunate enough to land one as large as 
some of those exhibited. Up until that time 
| had no idea that trout grew to such dimen- 
sions, but I said to myself, “There is only 
one thing to do to find out, and that is to 
keep on fishing and change one’s fishing 
grounds from time to time”—and perhaps I 
would attain my desire. 

My yearly vacations for many years were 
enjoyed at Klammath Hot Springs, in North- 
ern California, where Shovel Creek flows 
into the Klammath River. In 1920 I was 
there and found to my sorrow that the fish- 
ing was deteriorating, due to the large Copco 
Dam about four miles below. This dam is 
very high and has no fish ladder, so that 
fresh run fish, salmon and _ steelhead no 
longer traverse the upper Klammath River 
or reach the Klammath Lakes with all its 
beautiful meadow streams and the wonderful 
Williamson River. It seems a shame that 
the Game Commission should allow this con- 
lition to exist. I believe some stocking is 
lone above the dam, but its effect is negli- 
vible. 

After a couple of weeks there I said to my 
fishing partner, “We have to look for new 
streams and lakes to conquer.” So we de- 
ided to go north into Oregon. The first two 
lays there we went by auto to the Sprague 
River, but found it lined with campers, and 
fished out. We returned to Klammath Falls, 
ind next day by launch we reached Rocky 
Point on Upper Klammath Lake, two miles 
from Harriman Lodge. 

The afternoon fishing from 3:30 to 7 p.m. 
gave us two limits, and the next morning we 
repeated the performance, which included 
two rainbow trout each, weighing over 11 
pounds. I made up my mind then and there 
that this was going to be my fishing ground 
for at least three weeks of each year. 





Dr. A. E. Sykes 


This year (1921) I had built, in Oakland, 
Calif., a special boat for trawling, and 
shipped it to my new-found fishing grounds, 
and I don’t know of any year in my fishing 
career that I have had such an enjoyable 
outing. I am thoroly convinced that when 
Mr. Harriman located his lodge on Harriman 
Creek, Pelican Bay, and said it was a sports- 
man’s paradise, he did not exaggerate. 

I am enclosing a few photographs to show 





A WHALE OF A FISH 


The big rainbow being carried on the back of 
r. Sykes’ 9-year-old son 





what I caught there when out fishing this 
season. 

We were having calm, hot days with spas- 
modic riffles. Everyone seemed to be get- 
ting all the rainbow trout he needed, but the 
catches were running below the average in 
weight. I attributed this to the fact that the 
fish were striking on spinners during the 
middle of the day. Talking the situation 
over with my fishing partner, Dr. Simon, of 
Oakland, we came to the conclusion that the 
big fellows had to eat some time, and de- 
cided to go fishing just about the time the 
dinner bell rang. 

The first evening we failed to get a strike. 
However, we considered our plan of action 
was correct, but perhaps our lures were at 
fault, for we were using spoons of various 
metals. Next morning we decided to test 
other lures; so, primed with Tangoes (phan 
tom minnow) and Bass Orenos, we ran down 
to Short Creek away from other boats and 
gave each lure a ten-minute trawling test. 
For one hour and a half our results 
disappointing, and I said to my partner, “Ii 
you reach for my basket you'll find a green 
scale Bass Oreno, and perhaps a big fellow 
will be interested enough to break his fast 
with it.” I had not finished letting out my 
line when “Bingo” and out went seventy-five 
feet of line. In five minutes I had a nine 
pounder to gaff. I caught three other nice 
ones within half an hour. 

We then decided to go to camp and wait 
for evening fishing, feeling that the stage 
was set. We started out at 5:15 p.m. There 
were just two places I had in mind to test— 
a hole off a bunch of tules called “Sunday 
Island” and another known as the “Fence 
Hole.” As my lure passed thru the first 
place, I got a heavy strike and a run of at 
least 100 feet of line, and then “silence” 
he was off. As we neared the Fence Hole 
little cat paws appeared here and there on 
the surface of the smooth- water, and as we 
came closer we were both silent with ex 
pectation. As the lure swung around the 
weed patch on the edge of this hole, my lure 
felt as if it touched a weed; my line straight 
ened a little, then relaxed, but before I had 
time to think, something struck. At first | 
thought I was snagged, but in a moment up 
came a pile of water a foot high, and my 
reel hummed as it never hummed before. 

I opened the throttle of my Evinrude, 
steered out into the lake and followed my 
fish. He had not showed himself, but every 
few yards he was piling up mounds of water. 
He now had about 225 feet of line. I stopped 
the motor and increased my tension, and he 
broke water. I noticed the Bass Orena was 
on the outside of his mouth, the end hook 
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in the lower jaw and the second set on the 
upper cheek. 

He then “sounded,” and it was a game of 
give-and-take for about ten minutes, in which 
time he had conceded 150 feet of line to me. 
He broke water again, and only then did we 
see what a fine specimen he was; but | 
noticed that the second set of hooks had 
ceased to hold, and only one of the third 
set was holding outside of the lower lip. I 
asked my partner to take the oars and row 
as hard as he could away from him, as I 
realized if he ran for the boat and caught 
me on a slack or a short line we would only 
have a memory left. I gave him another 
hundred feet and stopped the boat, but he 
was not satisfied and took another fifty-foot 
run. 

We again played the game of give-and- 
take for another five minutes, and I felt him 
roll for the first time. Four minutes later I 
had him to gaff, Dr. Simon gafing him in 
the belly. 

As he lifted him into the boat, I relaxed 
my line and the hook fell out. “Oh, my!” 
Not until I saw him lying there did I realize 
his size. Our twenty-pound trout scale 
failed to weigh him. Then, and only then, 
did it dawn upon me that it might be a 
record fish, so I speeded for the camp and 
put it on the scales in the postoffice. It 
registered 23% pounds. The length was a 
fraction over 3 feet, and girth 24% inches. 
The previous record for the Klammath 
Region was 22% pounds. Due to drainage, 
our fish lost about half a pound. I must say 
that usually lake rainbows are not vigorous 
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A QUARTER HUNDRED POUNDS 


It measured more than half the length of an 
ordinary-sized man 


fighters, but this fellow fought hard from the 
start to finish. I am having it mounted. 
Of course, there are always humorous side 





Setanta 


lights on such occasions. 
tion. 
he was 





One I will men- 
I know a fellow never likes to admit 
excited, but on this occasion | 
noticed that a cigar I had just lighted be- 
fore his strike was only smoked about half 


an inch, and out, but there was about two 


inches left. I suppose I ate the rest of it 


during the fray. 


Rainbow Trout— 

Length, 3 feet. 

¢ Girth, 24% inches. 

Weight, 23% pounds. 

Equipment— 

Rod—Montague fly-casting rod, made by 
the Montague Rod Company, Mon- 
tague City, Mass. 

Reel—Neptune, small size; made by 
Miesselback Manufacturing Company, 
New Jersey. 

Line—Silk braided, six-strand with a 
three-strand core, 14-pound test, and 
hand treated. Made by Charles Bond, 
Oakland, Calif. 

Leader—Japanese two-strand twisted gut. 

Lure—Bass Orena, No. 793, green scale; 
manufactured by South Bend Manu- 
facturing Company, South Bend, Ind. 

Tip—Perfection Tip Company, Denver, 
Colo. 

Gaff—Pflueger, Ohio. 

Note——A Rainbow trout believed to be 
larger than Dr. Sykes’ fish was caught in 
Skykomish River, Wash., in 1914, but we 
believe Dr. Sykes’ trout is the largest caught 
in Washington since that time.—Editor. 
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Santa Catalina—the Playground of the 


Its great fishing, bathing and other sports graphically described 
by a lover of the outdoors 


Southwest 


Wm. Hickox 


HE Island of Catalina is one of the most 

romantic and in many respects the most 
unique of the pleasure resorts on the Pacific 
Coast. Composed of precipitous mountains, 
bald and void of vegetation save for the 
clumps of low-growing bushes which spot its 
sides like an erysipelas, its deep canyons yet 
yield a greater profusion of wild flowers, and 
in greater variety, perhaps, than is to be 
found anywhere else in the semi-tropics. 
Sixty miles in circumference, the island ex- 
tends east and west for twenty-two miles, is 
eight miles at its widest and half a mile at 
its narrowest. The only settlement on the 
island is the city of Avalon, snugly en- 
sconced about a_ half-moon little harbor, 
where and among its neighboring harbors 
and inlets smugglers found a safe retreat 
less than a hundred years ago. 

Where once the fame of Catalina rested 
solely upon its incomparable tuna fishing, 
today it is known, and daily becoming wider 
known, as the great playground of the South- 
west, a veritable magic isle which fully justi- 
fies the claim that “in all the world there is 
no trip like this.” This transformation has 
taken place within two years, when the well- 
known sportsman, William Wrigley, Jr., ac- 
quired the island and proceeded to make of 
it a fairy land. Three million dollars, said 
the croakers, was a high price to pay for a 




















AVALON, THE ONLY SETTLEMENT ON THE ISLAND OF SANTA CATALINA 


volcanic upheaval of rock, populated mostly 
by wild goats—and it surely must have taken 
the profits of a huge wad of gum to pay this 
sum—but it will be recalled that croakers 
talked the same way when the United States 
bought Alaska from Russia in 1867 for 
$7,200,000. As Alaska has more than justi- 
fied its purchase, so already has Catalina. 
In the hands of a man of vision, enterprise 
and wealth it has in this brief time become 
a profitable investment, and will eventually 


prove to its owners a property of incalcul- 
able value. 

Before the new dispensation the voyage of 
twenty-seven miles from Los Angeles Harbor 
to Avalon was made in a dispirited-looking 
craft that might have passed for a discarded 
tug-boat. However smooth the sea—and it 
is usually like a mill pond—nearly all who 
shipped on this misshapen apology for a 
steamboat returned with their heads between 
their hands, or horizontally, and their bread 
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cast upon the waters. Now passengers leave 
Wilmington from the big Catalina Terminal 
on the new, big and fine ocean-going steam- 
ships of the Wrigley fleet, making the two 
hours’ trip without a disturbing jar or 
plunge, with as little provocation to mal de 
mer as upon dry land. 

The ship’s approach to the harbor of 
Avalon is first greeted by the hydroaeroplane 
circling about above the heads of the pas- 
sengers. Carrying three, this plane makes 
fifteen-minute flights from Avalon thruout 
the day. Half a mile from shore the jazz- 
boat is passed, a large circular affair which 
spins dizzily about like a top, permitting its 
patrons the luxury of a pang of sea-sickness 
denied them by the staunch passenger boats. 

Practically the entire population of the 
island meets all incoming boats—one at mid- 
day, another in the late afternoon, and some- 
times extra boats in between. Outside the 
gates, and lining the adjacent street, thous- 
ands await the moment of debarkation. It 
is the pleasant custom to cheer the first pas- 
senger ashore, possibly in recognition of his 
courage and enterprise in shoving thru the 
crowd at the rail and getting down the gang- 
plank first. It is a merry little diversion for 
the spectators, but sometimes a shade em- 
barrassing to the newcomer first to appear. 

To enumerate all the attractions of the 
island would be merely to catalog nearly all 
possible diversions, excepting fresh water 
fishing and hunting—and there is wild goat 
shooting at that. The unique feature of the 
place is a view of the submarine gardens, 
close at hand, thru the glass-bottom boats, 
of which there are many, ranging in size 
from a row-boat to a steamer of no incon- 
siderable tonnage. Into the crystal-clear 
water one sees beautiful multi-colored plants 
and foliage, even trees, and fish of all sizes, 
shapes and colors. Nor is this magnificent 
under-water panorama limited to the light of 
day; one of the larger steamers makes the 
trip at night, illuminating the gardens by 
means of strong electric lights. From these 
boats professional divers give exhibitions of 
their skill by picking up abalone shell from 
the ocean’s floor. 

Half a mile distant is a nine-hole golf 
course, and at its entrance the winter quar- 
ters of Mr. Wrigley’s pet ball team, the 
Chicago Cubs. One may ride horseback, 
play tennis, climb mountains, sail, row and 
canoe; one may take excursion boats to a 
dozen places of interest along the rugged 
coast. At one place is a decaying Chinese 
junk, once a pirate ship of bloody memory. 
One boat makes a four-hour trip clear around 
the island every day. At another place is a 
colony of sea lions, several hundred of them, 
big and little. The baby seals that disport 
on the rocks there feareth no man, confident 
in the protection of Big Ben, the dean and 
monarch of them all. 

Then there is fishing. Yes, certainly there 
is fishing and enough of it to give a thrill 
and to test the skill of the most astute angler 
of big fish—yellowtail, albacore, tuna, bonito, 
giant bass, dolphin, swordfish and many. 
other varieties. Here is the home of the 
famous Tuna Club, established in 1898, and 
whose 300 members are in the foremost rank 
of gentlemen anglers. It is a proud distinc- 
tion to gain active membership to this club, 
and it has to be earned by taking a tuna 
weighing 100 pounds or more, or a swordfish 
or a Marlin swordfish weighing 200 pounds 
or more, under the club rules and specifica- 
tions for heavy tackle; or a tuna 50 pounds 
in weight, or a swordfish 150 pounds in 
weight with light tackle. The rule for heavy 
tackle requires the rod to be of wood, con- 
sisting of butt and tip, and to be not shorter 
than 6 feet 9 inches over all; tip to be not 
less than five feet in length, and to weigh 
not more than 16 ounces; line to be of 
standard 24-thread linen yarn, known to the 
trade as “No. 50”; line shall have a maxi- 
mum breaking strength of not exceeding 
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AFLOAT, ASHORE OR IN THE AIR, 
MORE GRACEFUL 


sixty-five pounds. Light tackle rods must 
also be of wood, not shorter than 6 feet over 
all; butt not over 14 inches long; tip not 
less than 5 feet; to weigh not over 6 ounces; 
six-thread linen line of No. 50, and to have 
a breaking strength not to exceed 25 pounds. 
Under the rules the angler must bring his 
fish to gaff unassisted, and his boatman may 
not touch any part of the tackle, except the 
leader, while fighting the fish, nor gaff or 
harpoon it while it is out of his reach. A 
broken rod disqualifies the catch. Members 
are offered prizes galore—cups and buttons— 
for the first fish of the season, for the biggest 
fish of every variety for the season; for 
breaking the record weight of any of them. 
The club’s cabinet is filled with trophy cups, 
and the clubhouse walls with mounted mon- 
sters of the deep. 

Tuna run from the beginning of June to 
the end of September; swordfish from the 
beginning of August until October. In fish- 
ing for tuna, the hook, which is baited with 
a flying fish (which abound in these waters), 
is raised to skim the water’s surface by a 
kite to which is attached a slender string 
connecting the fish line. When, leaping clear 
out of water, the fish strikes, the slender cord 
attached to the kite is broken, and the fight 
is on for from ten minutes to ten hours, de- 
pending on what Uncle Mose would call 
“succumstances.” The record tuna which 
adorns the wall of the clubhouse weighed 
251 pounds; the swordfish record is 463 
pounds, taken on heavy tackle; the giant 
bass record 493 pounds. 

I am told that anyone suffering from ennui 
will find a capital specific for it by getting 
into an argument with a swordfish. Smashed 
tackle is common enough, and sometimes the 
enraged monster pokes his razor-like blade 
thru the motorboat. 

There have been sportsmen who have 
fished Catalina waters year after year trying 
for a tuna or a swordfish according to the 
rules of the Tuna Club, so as to become 
eligible to membership, without success. 
Hats off to the gentleman who, since early 
June of this year, has been out in his motor- 
launch from 7 a.m. until 6 p.m., at an ex- 
pense of about $47 a day, trying to earn his 
active membership to the club. All about 
him he has seen his brother anglers bring 
the big ones to gaff, yet to date (October, 
1921) he hasn’t even had a strike. Let us 
pray that at last his persistence may be 
rewarded, and that the name of this true 
sportsman may be honorably enrolled among 
the elect. 
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THE FEMALE OF THE SPECIES IS 
THAN THE MALE 


Then there is bathing. Bathing, I believe, 
is not unknown at other seaside resorts; but 
nowhere, so far as my experience goes—and 
it is pretty extensive, both in this country 
and abroad—is there sea bathing to compare 
with that at Catalina. Sheltered by its 
mountains, which rise some 2,000 feet right 
back of the harbor, and facing the mainland 
instead of the open ocean, there is no surf 
to buffet the swimmer; the water, conse- 
quently, is smooth, remarkably clear, and of 
a comfortable temperature—maybe 60 de- 
grees—which varies but slightly from one 
year’s end to another. The temperature of 
the air is, perhaps, ten degrees higher, an 
altogether ideal all-the-year-around climate. 

Pope said that man was fearfully and 
wonderfully made, but if the poet had ever 
been to Catalina he would have changed the 
gender. Here we find mamma (320 pounds 
gross weight), in a one-piece bathing suit, 
raising the tide on the mainland as she 
merrily splashes into the Pacific ocean; and 
her antithesis, Moving Picture Maud, lips 
incarnadines, eyebrows plucked, and the 
roguish eyes that film so well that she can 
hold a steady job on the lot, but whose un- 
protected nether limbs, slightly bowed, re- 
call to the oldsters the living skeleton of the 
late P. T. Barnum. 

Of course, most of them are Hebes— 
beautiful creatures who delight the eye of 
the nature student; and some of them are 
expert swimmers, too, that take high dives 
from the raft with as much nonchalance (if 
you get what I mean) as you and I would 
take a glass of Bevo, their lithe bodies shoot- 
ing thru the air a perfect picture of supple 
grace. And I believe it is a universally ac- 
cepted fact that afloat, ashore, or in the air 
th. female of the species is more graceful 
than the male! 

Tho the permanent population of Awalon 
is barely 750, there are 100,000 visitors to 
the island annually, and it is a poor day in 
the summer when there are not 10,000 tour- 
ists there. Since the Metropole burned, a 
year or two ago, the Hotel St. Catherine is 
the high-class, exclusive hostelry, managed 
by H. W. McAbee, who has raised it to rank 
among the finest hotels of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Then, besides numerous lodging 


houses, there is the Atwater Hotel that takes 
the overflow from the St. Catherine, the 
Island Villa bungalettes—hundreds of them 
—and a Canvas Cottage City of a thousand 
tents, where the surplusage of guests may be 
accommodated comfortably and at reasonable 
prices. 









Far Flights and Friendly Folks 


i ee world is small, and it is a friendly 
lace if you take it right; always I have 
ated men and women interesting and more 
ready to smile than to cry; you can wool any 
dog around if you rub him behind the ears 
and scratch him under the chin while you 
look into his eyes and talk friendship to 
him—and people are not so much different. 
Somebody has said (was it Mark Twain?) 


that “a reasonable amount of fleas is good 
for any dog,” on the ground that exercise 


required for flea hunting keeps the dog ac- 
tive and in good physical condition. That’s 
a quaint way of saying that trouble makes 
us appreciate peace—and it does. 

Yet why not appreciate peace without a 
counter irritant? Why trouble? Apprecia- 
tion is a matter of education, and education 
is a matter of travel and contact with other 
men and other things. 

I wish I could make it possible for every 
boy and girl to travel all over their own 
country for one year just before they began 


life for themselves, because it would give 
them perspective as nothing else does; it 
would make an America for Americans as 


nothing else could; it would give a sense of 
personal interest and ownership, coupled 
with first-hand knowledge of what a vast and 
varied country this is that we live in and 
how like each man here is his fellow man, 
tho thousands of miles separate the bound- 
aries of these United States. 

There is a certain something present here 
that makes an American out of each one of 
us—something that makes us all grin and 
face any problem squarely and unitedly and 
say, “Let’s go!” 

[ have been in every state in the Union 
at every season of the year during my years 
of wandering across the map, and Brother, 
I’ve found this a friendly land full of good 
sense, and peopled by the finest, best people 
in the world. 

It seems to me that the brains and brawn 
of all the lands that the sun shines on have 
come here as bees to a honey gathering 
ground, and that once here, they have ex- 
panded and given their best to the new land. 

Born in Turkey or Timbucktu, Philippines 
or Palestine. South Africa. or Southampton, 
Berlin or Bordeaux, Spain or Sweden, it 
seems to be the same in the end, for once 
here and amalgamated by the melting pot, 
all men emerge as Americans, and they are 
all alike then, tho each one is different from 
his fellows and from his blood relatives that 
he left behind him in the old country. 

I do not know why all men should change 
over into that something that is so distinctly 
different from what he has been for genera- 
tions past ‘as to be a new sub-species of the 
genus homo that we can rightly call Ameri- 
canus erectus, the upright, straight-backed, 
square-standing American with a national 


grin and a national point of view which 
makes him face danger with a smile and a 
confidence that reaches him thru the little 
school house you find standing at every turn 
of the road everywhere, no matter where the 
road leads or how long it is. 

I am glad to have lived long enough to 
know this man, this American who smiles, 
who looks the world in the eye and fights 
for ideals or proposes to scrap battleships off 
hand because it is the right and friendly 
thing to do; I’m glad I know that man. 

I wish I could sit down and talk to every 
one of you who read this rambling depart- 
ment, for I feel just that friendly and neigh- 
borly; I’d like to hang over the back fence 
and talk common things with you like, “why 
is a cutworm?” or “is an incubator a better 
mother than a hen?”—things worth while 
and right close home like that, for you are 
Americans, and so am I. 

Sometimes I used to wonder what it was 
here that makes this American out of all men 
alike. I’ve come to the conclusion that it 
is the land we live in, its wide open spaces, 
its sunshine and its goodly miles; nothing 
cramped about it or its boundaries, and it 
has been so generous to us all that it has 
given us the broad point of view and the 
grin nationale—Que! Le grin Americaine— 
non? 

It makes a bully combination, doesn’t it? 
Let’s go! 

I have found friends everywhere all thru 
life among all kinds and classes of men and 
women alike; all one has to do is to let the 
world be friendly and it is ready to do it; 
if you turn people down they don’t bother 
any more about you, but if you greet them 
with a smile and are ready to be human and 
natural with them they are ready to meet 
you half way. 

You find this out very quickly if you hap- 
pen to be placed in my position; here I am, 
writing just what I think, and it is printed 
and sent broadcast to be read by people that 
I never saw and who are scattered to the 
four winds of the universe. That the fates 
have not dealt as kindly as might be these 
latter years makes me more or less helpless, 
but that does not change my viewpoint of 
life, for already I have lived as long as the 
span of an ordinary man’s lifetime, and 
that life has been full of action and experi- 
ence, with enough adventure thrown in to 
make things interesting; nobody can take 
that away from me. What matter, then, if 
the dice fall wrong these latter years? Must 
I rail at fate and bemoan my lot because I 


pass most of my time flat in bed? I think 
not. 
I cannot, physically, “carry on” as I did 


thru those years behind me, but my pencil 
hand is still active and my mind is as able 
to analyze life as it ever was, even tho I am 





like the frost-bitten milkweed that waits for 
winter snows to crush it down and obliterate 
it so far as the world is concerned. 

All this does not scare me nor cause me 
one minute’s worry, for it is the common 
fate of all material things, so why try to side- 
step it or worry, because it is bound to 
come? 

The best sportsman is the best loser, and 
the best American always has a ready smile, 
even when he goes into his biggest fight or 
his greatest adventure—haven’t you found 
him so? 

I’ve always tried to be a good American 
because I’ve seen all America and I believe 
in it and in its people and its future; I’ve 
always been as good a sportsman as I knew 
how, nor taken advantage, but given the 
other fellow his full due and a bit more, 
then met the consequences with a smile, 
whatever they were. 

Sometimes I’ve lost; sometimes I’ve been 
“stung” because of the personal rascality of 
some short-card skate, but I’ve lost no time 
moaning about that, for the sun, I find, al- 
ways shines somewhere, and he who looks 
can find it; nor can he afford to spend his 
time mourning about anything, for life is 
such a little while in passing, and a day lost 
is a day that belongs with all the vanished 
yesterdays that never return. 

Therefore have I lived as I found it, and 
I’ve found it good. If someone is less for- 
tunate than I am, I try my little best to help 
him, to cheer him up, to show him where 
the sun is shining and help him reach it if 
I can. — 

I get my pay in the satisfaction of seeing 
him enjoying the sunshine in his own way, 
even tho he should forget me the next 
minute; that doesn’t count, for there is al- 
ways plenty of sunshine for both, and this 
world is just as good a place as you think it 
is, because there are unsung songs every- 
where waiting to be set to music for you to 
hear; all you need to do is to listen, for a 
smile unlocks the song. 

What matter if now I must watch, thru 
many nights, the Dipper swing round the 
Pole Star in the cold, blue North? If I may 
not sleep I can at least write, and I can 
vision other nights, more pleasant, perhaps, 
when that Pole Star served as beacon to 
steer by across the wide, free miles. 

I can recall those throbbing times when 
Adventure held the steering wheel and things 
happened with the mad rush and abandon of 
a roaring mountain river rapid, and so I can 
live again in the Time of Youth, for it is a 
strange fact that the mind never grows old, 
nor does it become invalid if it remains 
at all. 

And so, Brother, what quarrel have I with 
fate, even tho I write this while flat on my 
back in bed? Must I mourn and decry my 
lot and curse the powers that hold all the 
trumps? I think not; and so I grin, and 


play my hand, nor whimper because the 
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cards fall wrong, for that is never the way 
of good sportsmanship, nor would it be the 
way of one of our young American men tho 
he died alone in the bitter darkness of night 
on the fields of France. 

They died with a good American grin on 
their lips over there, those young men of 
ours, American and good losers to the last 
breath, albeit they lost their all to help their 
country win. 

It seems to me that the rest of us can at 
least carry forward that same spirit in the 
face of all things to come, for it backs their 
play and is only fair to them; perhaps they 
will still be able to appreciate this and still 
carry on among the shades with that Ameri- 
can smile that takes the white man over the 
top anywhere you put him. 

So why spend money for black crepe that 


soon wears out and can never be used for. 


anything but mourning? I can’t see it. 

Between times I read the letters that come 
to me from friends and strangers alike who 
quarter across the world on the missions that 
life allots to them. I read these letters, and 
again I am glad, for they all contain that 
fellowship and friendliness that makes life 
a thing to be desired. 

From near home, and from far places 
alike, these letters come, some written with 
the sprawling disregard for space that tells 
me that the writers are still young and look- 
ing ahead to see what will rise above the 
horizon with the next day; some are angular 
and jerky with the burden of years; some 
are from men, some from women who have 
read these little talks of mine; in one feature 
they are all alike, for they are written by 
people who are sincere, who are good to 
know, even by post, and who still believe 
that life is well worth the living for anyone 
if he looks upon it with seeing eyes and an 
open mind. 

I cannot answer all these letters; that is 
a physical impossibility for me, and I want 
all these letter-writing friends of mine to 
know about that, for some have not received 
even an acknowledgment from me of their 
good letters because I could not send it to 
them. 

This was not thru wilful intent on my 
part, but because of physical limitations over 
which I have no control in these latter days 
no matter what I may want to do. 

Let each one who has written or who may 
write to me know this: That I appreciate 
and enjoy each and every letter that comes 
to me thru this department of Outdoor Life 
because of the good will and the spirit that 
comes in its folded pages, nor will such let- 
ters ever grow old to me, for they are such 
direct, spontaneous evidence of the good will 
and humanness of mankind that he would 
indeed be a kill-joy who could not face to- 
morrow’s hours with a lighter heart and 
more faith in the fitness of things because 
of them. 

So write to me when and how you see fit, 
my reader-friend, and know that your letter 
gives me pleasure, even tho I may be physic- 
ally incapable of ever answering it; that is 
a matter entirely in the hands of the gods, 
and as they decree, so will my days pass, 
but the sun shines for all and over all alike, 
even to me, and my heart sings. 

For more than two steady years I have 
been working at a task. 

Sometimes I must put it aside and fight 
out a fight with the many-things-unknown 
that the gods do not control and which gnaw 
at the ghost that lives inside of men. If 
this ghost be released by the gnawing- 
things, you know, it goes to the sandhills in 
company with ones shadow, and then we say 
he is dead; so, therefore, one has to fight 
to keep his ghost—any medicine man will 
tell you that. 

And so, sometimes, I put aside my task 
and I fight. 

Then, presently, I go back to my task 
again and I keep at it all the time I can, 
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like a woman who sews beads on a new moc- 
casin. 

It takes many beads to make a good moc- 
casin, and it takes many days to sew them 
on, but a good moccasin, well beaded, will 
wear a long, long time; therefore it is worth 
beading, is it not? 

So I work at my task even as a woman 
who beads a fine pair of moccasins, and this 
is the task I do: I am writing an Outdoor 
Encyclopedia, wherein I am recording all the 
things I have found out about the outdoor 
world during a lifetime of close contact 
with it. 

In this book I am writing down even such 
simple things as how to light a fire in a 
wind, and perhaps on the next page I record 
the Latin name of the black bass or of some 
little plant that you should know where and 
how to find if sudden need arises in the 
wilderness. 

Everything I know about or of the wilder- 
ness is going into this book, and I am amazed 
at their number when I go to write them 
down. 

Always I have used this knowledge just 
as one draws his breath, because it was the 
thing to do at the time and place, and I 
gave no thought to the idea that you, per- 
haps, did not know how and where and why 
to use it even as I used it, without thought. 

Always I have been able to learn, a little 
at least, from every man I have met, and 
these things also I make record of in this 
book I am at work on, so that, presently, the 
gods willing, it will all be written down to 
be of use to all men alike after I shall have 
gone down along the trail of the Great Ad- 
venture. 

Perhaps I may profit in a material way to 
some extent in income derived after this 
book is published; as like as not, I shall 
never receive a penny for my days of labor 
that I am putting into it; that is neither 
here nor there and entirely beside the idea 
behind my work, for already there are books 
on the out of doors that were written for the 
profits they would return. 

All of these are written second-hand by 
compiling students, and are stiffly pedagogic, 
and they do not therefore contain the inti- 
mate personal knowledge of the man who 
knows from personal contact in the field 
just what to do and what not to do, and one 
of these is as important as the other. 

In this book of mine I tell you where and 
how to build your camp and your campfire, 
and I tell you why; also I tell you where 
and how not to build it, and I tell you why 
again, for I know, because I’ve been flooded 
out and burned out and avalanched out of 
camp and left in the wilderness with my 
two hands, my man-brain and my faith in 
myself to get out on—and I have gotten out. 

That you may avoid these unpleasant 
things and work out your own happiness at 
the least cost in experience, I write down 
in this book all of these things that I know 
about, either of my own knowledge or from 
the knowledge gained of others who have 
lived as I have lived—in contact with nature 
down thru the years (and not many of these 
write what they know because they are not 
writing men). 

Because I have lived these things, and be- 
cause my early newspaper training got me 
started into the scribbling habit, I’ve been 
told that I qualify to act as recording scribe 
to put in writing this knowledge of the out- 
doors, and, because of circumstances, I can 
devote the passing days and what energy I 
may be possessed of to this task. I have 
worked away for more than two years at it, 
even aS 4 woman sewing on beads, one by 
one, to make the finished, mosaic design that 
shall make a good moccasin. 

Presently, the gods favoring men, I shall 
have finished my task and the book will be 
ready to turn over to some publisher who 
will attend to the details of manufacture and 
marketing, so that you, who love the out of 
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doors, can get the book if you want it. 
Whether any profits come to me or not 
from this line of procedure is entirely imma- 
terial. I shall at least know that my knowl- 
edge has not been lost and that it is pre- 
served in such a way that generations who 
come after me can have the benefit of it. 

It is only by such means that the race of 
men advance, because one lifetime is not 
long enough to acquire all the facts that may 
exist concerning any one thing, and such 
facts as one man learns do not have to be 
learned over if he will but record them, so 
that he who comes after may start where he 
who goes before left off. 

So therefore, Brother, I work at my task, 
even as a woman beads a fine moccasin, with 
patience and with care, to see that each 
bead shall be in place, and as it should be, 
to make the job complete. 

When this task is done shall I feel that | 
may rest a bit, and then, if there be time 
left, I shall start again to carry on such 
work as I may be able to do that shall be 
of benefit to someone to follow. 

For myself I make no plans, for each day 
brings its own program, and all programs 
are “subject to change without notice”—yet 
I hope to carry out to a finish this task of 
mine so nearly ended now in the manuscript 
of the Outdoor Encyclopedia that has slowly 
grown with each day for two years just 
passed. 

As the days go by, and opportunity offers, 
I am jotting down these Sign Talks as they 
come to me, and in them, Brother, | visit 
with you. 

Not all of them will interest you, I know; 
yet, because there are “many men of many 
minds,” I find that somebody is always in- 
terested in each one of them enough to sit 
down and write to me what he thinks about 
that subject, or perhaps to correct me if I 
have erred in any particular, which | freely 
confess that I sometimes unintentionally do, 
not being any more infallible than any other 
mortal. 

However, I try my best to give you facts, 
and to make this department readable and 
of interest to the greatest number, as is 
shown from the broads of the wide world, 
for Outdoor Life, I find, reaches the Arctic 
Circle and the Tropics alike, and is not con- 
fined to men of any one tongue. 

I think a good deal of my letters, that 
come to me from everywhere, writing about 
these “Sign Talks,” and I have them filed 
away to look over at those times when I 
am ridden by the many-things-unknown that 
make life unpleasant in the black of night 
until one can fight them off as he would 
fight a half starved, winter wolf pack as his 
fire burns low. 

From the four directions of the world these 
letters have brought comfort, cheer and well 
wishes from men and women who belong to 
the Brotherhood of the Wilderness, all meet- 
ing on a common ground, whether they wear 
silk or overalls or travel by automobile or 
scrubby little burro grunting under his load 
of duffle needed by the “desert rat” or the 
high-climbing mountain man. 

And, all alike, they warm the heart of me 
toward the writers that I will never see or 
know more intimately; but what matters 
that? 

The law of the wilderness brings like to 
like; thus those of one blood find each other 
all across the miles and—what is it Kipling 
says? “We two be of one blood, Brother”— 
or words to that effect, and no man could 
have said it better. So, to you, Brother, 
greeting, and I will wait and watch for your 
letter while I carry on my task, even as a 
woman who beads a moccasin, using time 
and patience, that the beading shall be right 
in the end. 
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An American Sportsman’s Splendid Alaskan Big Game Bag 
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_ During the season of 1920 four sportsmen from the United States invaded the White River District of Alaska and Yukon Territory in search of 
big game. They were B. M. Caraway and Marshall Graham of Riverton, Wyo.; Wm. Buman of Harlem, Ia., and Geo. Flaherty of Mason City, Ia. 
They secured 47 beautiful specimens of moose, caribou, sheep, bears and goats. We are able to show above Mr. Buman’s trophies after being mounted, 
as follows Three sheep (one with a curl of 36 in., a spread of 26 in. and a base of 14 in.); one moose, 45-in. spread—a beautiful set of horns, as 
can be seen; two caribou (the largest with 47 points, 54-in. beam and 48-in. spread); three nice bears (one whose hide measured 102 in. long and 
94 in. wide, and the second being about the same size); and one goat. 
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is Si 7 a to the readers, as when on the march, or in 


a aes contemplative study over the fishing situa- 
» * = tion, or in bending over the study table 
ri ; 


: % ph mending tackle, that we scarcely know what 
+> : - a “close-up” really is. 
The Well, anyhow, it was a great pleasure last 


summer to have them stop over a day and 

A li visit at our home while on their way east to 
ng ing visit with their daughter who is married and 

. now lives in New Jersey. It had been thirty 
Editor years since I had seen “O.W.” and more 
than that since I had seen his wife, who left 








and the village just as she was entering her 
“teens.” We enjoyed every minute of the 

. time that we were together; and the accom- 
His panying picture was secured just as the great 


" red orb of day was slowly sinking in the 
Wife West of that day, long to be remembered. 
It is an unretouched photograph showing 
just what they looked like on that evening. 
In a letter from “O. W.” he says that it is 
“surprisingly good,” and their daughter also 
said that it was good, so it must look just 
like them. 








ee ' ee | The reader can readily see that the better 
two-thirds is still able to “look up” to 
O. W. SMITH AND WIFE. PHOTO BY H. W. W. “O. W.,” and he still looks upon her as the 


best piscatorial partner that any man ever 
Perhaps some of the many readers of Out- like. The many pictures that he has sent had. May the joys of life be still theirs for 
door Life, like myself, have often wondered to the magazine show them in so many poses Many years to come, and may sorrows be 
what a “close-up,” as the movie people term and in such “fishing” postures as they may light during the rest of their days. 
it, of the Angling Editor and his wife looks indulge in at the time, as with their backs Ohio. H. W. WEISGERBER. 
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Mr. Smith, our angling editor, will gladly answer any questions possible on the subject, and is at all times glad and willing to lend his aid to 


the cause of the truest and highest ideas in angling sportsmanship, to which this department is devoted. 


will please enclose a two-cent stamp. 


Correspondents who desire to reply by mail 
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(3) SNELLED Hooks 


It would hardly seem necessary to say that 
all live-bait hooks should be snelled. I have 
in mind now the simple hook with no at- 
tachment; we will talk of the various “har- 
nesses” later. I have experimented quite at 
length with snelled hooks and those knotted 
directly to the line, and am ready to stake 
my reputation as a teller of fish stories that 
one can take two fish with a snelled hook to 
one with a simple-eyed hook—in the same 
water and under similar conditions, of 
course. The snell should not be over 6 
inches in length, constructed of good, round 
gut. For bass and fish of that ilk, double 
gut; for perch and small “fry,” single gut, 
light and delicate. By the way, it is a good 
idea, when fishing where the hook is liable 
to be firmly fastened to a snag, to have the 
line and snell stronger than the hook. I 
need not add that it is exceedingly vexatious 
to have the line part at the reel, with 30 
feet out. a 

I said in the foregoing paragraph that the 
snelled hook would take two fish to the 
ringed one’s one, the invisibility of the snell 
being largely responsible therefor. Then, 
too, the snelled hook “stands out” from the 
line as it were, holding the live-bait in a 
more natural and life-like position. One 
other good point worthy of mention is the 
“unsnagability” (to coin a word) of the 
snelled hook. The stiff ‘snell acts as a safe- 
guard. Where the simple-ringed hook will 
work in under a log or between roots, a 








TYPE OF NEEDLESS HOOKS 


Casting Live Bait 





O. W. Smith 


(Note—This series of articles was begun a 
year and a half ago. When I first began pub- 
lishing I had no thought of continuing so long, 
but the interest and enthusiasm was so great 
that I could but do so. Now they must close. 
In the book on live bait fishing, which is to ap- 
pear next year, the discussion will be carried 
thru landing tools, etc., and then go to lake and 
stream )}— N.S. 


snelled will remain outside. So by all means 
employ snelled hooks for live-bait fishing 
where simple hooks are used. 

(4) WeeEptess Hooks 

I always approach this subject warily—so 
often the weedless hook has proved to be 
fishless. Just the same, there are times when 
the weedless is a veritable boon, a gift of 
the gods. Perhaps the caster stands on the 
shore and wishes to cast over a fringe of 
weeds into an open pocket beyond where a 
bass or great pike is feeding. To make 
such a cast with an ordinary hook is to in- 
vite disaster whether or not the fish is 
hooked. It is very seldom indeed that an 
ordinary hook can be pulled thru such a bed 
without entangling. To be hooked to a lily 
stalk is not pleasant when casting from a 
boat and almost tragic when casting from 
the shore. In such a spot a weedless hook 
is a boon. I always carry two or three in 
my live-bait kit and use them often. 

Now I hold no brief for any particular 
type of weedless hook; the principle is prac- 
tically.the same whatever the make. A guard 
comes down from the shank of the hook, 
engaging with, or projecting beyond, the 
point. It is expected that when the fish 
strikes the hook, the guard will be bent 
down and the fish empaled. But the guard 
should be stiff enough to resist the pressure 
of weeds, which may seem that it will prove 
stiff enough to resist the pressure of a fish’s 
jaws. The bait-fisher must 
examine the weedless hook, 
bearing in mind what is™ 
required of it, and pur- 
chase accordingly. One T 
have used has a_ broad 
guard of stiff rubber, just 
touching the point, while 
another has a double wire 
coming up on the under 
side of the hook, the 
double wire embracing the 
point. So there are many 
types or styles, tho, as I 
have already said, the 
principle remains essen- 
tially the same in all. The 
hooks are all right, tho not 
so well adapted to still- 
fishing as to casting; in- 


A live-bait fisherman’s discussion on Terminal Tackle— 
leaders, sinkers, hooks, etc. 
Conclusion 


deed, in still-fishing the angler would not be 
likely to need a weedless hook. 


(5) Froc HARNESSES 


There have come upon the market a num- 
ber of contrivances for prolonging the life 
of the bait-frog. I have never used them to 
any great extent, tho the two or three in- 
vestigated appeared to be all their makers 
claimed. One of the best known is the 
“U.B.” Another, the name of which I have 
forgotten, grasps the head of the frog in a 
sort of pinchers, the body being held fast to 
a weighted support by several wrappings of 
line. Once hitched up, the frog is in good 
shape for casting; however, the thing looks 
like too much of a job for me. Another of 
the so-called harnesses has a double hook 
arrangement, the forward one small, and 
attached to a little strip of metal for hooking 
the bait thru the head. The bait lies along 
the strip of metal, being clasped midway of 
the body by a fine spring which holds the 
rear of the bait against the metal support. 
The big hook at the rear, well made and 
strong, will hold any bass or pike that ever 
searched hungrily for minnows and frogs. 

As I have already said, there are numerous 
“harnesses” upon the market, some “guaran- 
teed to keep the bait alive for half an hour, 
as no hook touches it,” tho “I have me 
doots.” I haven’t enough patience to har- 
ness up a frog or minnow; then, too, I am 
afraid that I have little faith in complicated 
rig-a-ma-gigs when it comes to fishing. 


(6) Various Bair Hooks 


There are any number of bait hooks upon 
the market, some possessing considerable 
merit, tho the more simple they are the bet- 
ter. The double hook, a small one to thrust 
thru the head or lips of the bait, while the 
large one at the rear is for the empaling of 
the fish, is about the best arrangement with 
which I have experimented at any great 
length. Simplicity in arrangement is worth 
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DOUBLE HOOKS 


BAIT 


more to me than whatever advantage may 
accrue from “machinery.” Whenever there 
is too much trigging about a hook it has a 
tendency to frighten the fish. 

There is a hook upon the market, in double 
and single form, the upper shank of which 
is flat and sharp; a little snap, attached to 


A good hopper hook 


the leader, slips thru a hole in the flat shank. 
The pointed hook is thrust thru the bait, 
from the rear forward, the snap connected, 
and there you are. Hardly a live-bait ar- 
rangement, but will hold the minnow in a 
natural position, and no “short biting” fish 
can possibly steal the bait. When minnows 
die, or in “hopper fishing for trout, it is well 
worth the angler’s consideration. Then there 
are hooks with safety-pin arrangement, which 
slips under the skin of the minnow, so hold 
ing the latter in a natural position. How- 
ever, there are two indictments to be brought 
against all contrivances of the sort—there is 
too much “trigging” about them and it takes 
too long to bait up; secondly, as already sug- 
gested, they have a tendency to frighten a 
suspicious and wary fish. After all, a live- 
bait fisher had better be a wee bit conserva- 
tive in his endorsement or adaption of- any 
new bit of tackle. 
(7) Care or Hooks 

It may surprise some of my readers to be 
informed that hooks need care, but a little 
reflection on their part will convince them 
that I am right. Probably nine-tenths of 
live-bait fishermen have discovered that in 
order to secure maximum penetration the 
point of the hook must be sharp. A little 
observation will convince the most skeptical 
that the point of a hook is apt to be turned 
in a morning’s fishing. A small file, or bet- 
ter, “hook-hone,” in the tackle box is a 
wonderful aid. Examine the point of the 
hook often and keep it keen. If using 
snelled hooks, watch the wrapping of the 
snell; when it becomes frayed, discard ruth- 
lessly. 

Rust is the bane of the bait-fisher’s life, 
for “rust doth destroy.” Of course, we are 
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not careful enough of our hooks, putting 
them away wet, sometimes in a moist com- 
partment in the tackle box. What wonder 
then if they come out rusty? A modicum of 
care, wiping them off, and now and then 
would them 


giving them an oiling, keep 
bright. In order to keep hooks at the maxi- 


mum point of penetration they must be kept 
clear from rust. The “blued” hooks are not 
as liable to rust as are the nickle or bronze. 
In “Fly Rods and Fly Tackle” Mr. Wells has 
the following to say regarding the preven- 
tion of rust on hooks: 

“Get from the apothecary some alcoholic 
tincture of Tolu-gum. Put the hooks in a 
saucer and pour a very little of the tincture 
upon them. Then stir them up briskly for 
a minute or two with a hairpin, so that any 
excess of tincture on one hook, or part of a 
hook, will rub off on the others, and a uni- 
form coating be given to all. I say a very 
little tincture is to be used, and a very little 
is meant. Half a teaspoonful is enough for 
a hundred No. 4 hooks, whereas for the same 
number of 8, 10 or 12 hooks, half as much 
or less will suffice. Then take out the hooks 
one by one with a pair of tweezers or, bet- 
ter, a bent pin if you have the patience, and 
hang them on a stretched wire until the 
tincture is not only dry, but hard—say 
twenty-four hours in good drying weather. 
When dry, examine each hook to see whether 
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the eye or barb is clogged, and clean ou 
such as require it with a pin.” 

I find this method of treatment will work 
equally well with nickel hooks, and is worth 
consideration of anglers. It is a good plan 
to treat all hooks to a bath of oil, wiping 
dry afterwards, a thin film of the lubricant 
remaining upon the metal. Care for your 
hooks, keep them sharp and free from rust, 
if you expect them to render lasting and 
satisfactory service. 

So I have, in this series of papers, rather 
lengthily discussed the various live baits 
employed, how to capture and propagate 
them, not forgetting transportation. I have 
taken up the matter of tackle, spending more 
time than some might deem wise upon that 
important topic, but I did so with the many 
letters seeking information in mind. I have 
tried in these papers to obviate answering so 
many questions. Hence, as will be seen, my 
readers have really prepared these papers, 
therefore they should be worth while, and 
when brought out in book form, with con- 
siderable material added, a second part deal- 
ing with actual fishing, my correspondents 
should have in get-at-a-ble form a mine of 
information. It would be pleasant to con- 
tinue the publication of these chapters in 
Outdoor Life, but already the series has run 
out to unreasonable lengths and we are busy 
with the dry-fly series. We try to give every 
school of anglers information and entertain- 
ment, and the live-bait fishers have had their 
inning for a year and a half; now it is the 
fly-fisher’s turn. The bait-fishers will have 
to await the appearing of “The Book of Live 
Bait Fishing,” some time next year. 





The Dry-Fly in America 


A series of papers having to do with a subject of increasing interest 
to every trout fisherman 


O. W. Smith 
Chapter II 


[ is my purpose in this chapter to prepare 

quite an exhaustive digest of the works 
bearing upon the subject of the dry-fly. At 
once the well-read angler exclaims over the 
“large order” I have given myself, for he 
understands what an extensive literature has 
been produced; something perhaps the rank 
and file of trout fly fishermen do not realize, 
for to the average angler it seems there is 
a dearth of information. The man with a 
good angling library at his disposal would 
be surprised could he take a peep at my 
mail, with the dozens of letters beginning 
“Where can I find” and “Is there anything 
on The fact of the matter is, nine times 
out of ten a work has been produced cove- 
ring every point at issue. Take the Halford 
books, for instance; almost any single one 
gives all information necessary. Then think 
of the little dry-fly library that gifted author 
has produced. This, then, is to be a more 
or less complete guide to the literature of the 
subject. 

[ must pause right here long enough to 
pay a deserved tribute to the matter appear- 
ing in our outdoor publications. It has a 
freshness and virility that is unique, and, 
while often not of permanent worth, it is of 
utmost value for the time being. Naturally, 
periodical literature often discloses a bias 
and prejudice, the result of narrow experi- 


ence or undigested facts. A man concludes 
that a certain thing is true for all anglers 
on all streams, because it is true for him on 
one. So, like the unwise who are said t 
hurry in where celestial visitors fear to tread, 
he spreads his findings on the white pages 
of some outdoor magazine as an ultimate, 
unchangeable fact. Another man, fishing 
under dissimilar conditions, naturally arrives 
at contrary opinions, and takes the first to 
task for his “untrue” statements. Conse- 
quently a battle is joined, the bitterness of 
which only those who are acquainted with 
the angler’s opinions can realize. Therefore 
we are not surprised to discover that the 
dry-fly information appearing in the outdoor 
press generally partakes somewhat of a con- 
troversial nature, tho now and then we find 
an artical dealing simply with dry-fly con- 
ditions as one man found them. To give a 
list of such articles is utterly out of the 
question, for it would be obsolete as soon as 
in print. Every angler should take as many 
outdoor magazines as possible, for from them 
he will glean many a hint as well as enjoy, 
in proxy, many a trip to famous waters. So 
much for periodical literature. 

When we turn our attention to books upon 
the question we find quite a respectable 
library upon the other side of the ocean, 
while a few helpful volumes have appeared 







































































America. Undoubtedly the greatest, most 
mplete and most worth while series of 
1oks are those from the ready pen of Fred- 
ic M. Halford, who might be termed the 
nostle of the dry-fly. The fly-fishermen of 
1e world owe a debt of gratitude to Mr. 
lalford, and the manner in which his books 
i,ve run thru edition after edition, and how 
impossible it is here in America to secure 
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TROUT WATER 


A good pool for the floating fly. 
Compts R. G. Billett 


iny of them, proves that the anglers realize 
something of the value of his service. With- 
ut attempting to arrange in chronological 
order, let me briefly describe them. 
Undoubtedly the best known, most sought 
ifter, and of greatest value to the would-be 
dry-fly angler is “Dry-Fly Fishing in Theory 
ind Practice,” published, if I remember cor- 
rectly, in 1888, and which has run thru sev- 
‘ral editions. If the angler would secure. a 
copy, he must advertise and be willing to 
pay a good stiff price for a second-hand 
ume. [I secured mine in England and 
iid £1 17s. 6p. Many a special edition 
ells, in American money, for $50. The book 
a sort of dry-fly bible, being complete, 
uthorative and meaty. If the student of 
igling can afford but one volume I think I 
ould say get this, tho perhaps I should 
jualify somewhat by saying an English vol- 
me; still I do not know; perhaps it is the 
ne guide book of ultimate worth. The 
ithor takes the reader from tackle to a 
iscussion of floating and sunken flies, how 
' cast, where to cast, when te cast, selec- 
m of the fly, study of the fish’s feeding, 
closing with a special chapter on 
out and grayling. His studies are always 
rious, dignified and thoro. Not always will 
e American angler agree with him, yet I 
n safe in saying that he will rise from a 
reful study of the book a better angler. 
Another “Halford book” of utmost worth, 
id dificult of procurement, is ‘“Dry-Fly 
itomology,” a volume of some 300 pages 
d numerous illustrations of flies in color. 
he modesty of the author is attractive. He 
vs in the “Preface”: “After all, I have 
ly dallied with the subject as a beginner, 
istered the mere rudiments of the science, 
id cannot pretend to speak with any sem- 
ance of final authority on the question.” 
is really a scientific discussion of the in- 
cts upon which the trout feed. The only 
pproach to it in American angling litera- 
ure is Louis Rhead’s “American Trout 
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Stream Insects.” Following the scientific 
dissertation are lists of favorite dry-flies, 100 
of them, and while English, the American 
rodster will find this section of utmost value. 
The volume is concluded with complete in- 
structions in dry-fly tying, about as worth 
while as any of the many books and chapters 
on the subject. 

The third book I will list—I am mention- 
ing them in point of value to myself—is 
“The Dry-Fly Man’s Handbook,” in which 
Mr. Halford utters his “final word” upon the 
topic that has been of such great interest to 
him thruout the years. As he naively re- 
marks in the “Preface”: “The reader’ may 
well think that some kind of apology is due 
to him for the appearance of this work be- 
cause of the prediction hazarded in the last 
chapter of ‘Modern Development of the 
Dry-Fly, that ‘at my age it is scarcely prob- 
able that I shall write another book.’ Yet 
within two years I am again guilty of in- 
dulging in the cacoethes scribendi to the ex- 
tent of producing the largest book I have 
ever written.” Whatever the author’s feeling 
in the matter, the reader, seeking light upon 
the question of the dry-fly, is glad for the 
volume, feeling that no apology is needed. 
It is a splendid book. Treats of tackle, 
casting and, to a certain extent, stream en- 
tomology. The third part has to do with 
fish culture. As always, Mr. Halford is clear 
and to the point. My volume I secured thru 
a New York second-hand dealer at the not 
inconsiderable price of $12.50. Would have 
been cheaper in England. 

Of course, I must not pass the book to 
which the one just mentioned is a sort of 
sequel, “Modern Development of the Dry- 
Fly.” While this is not as well known as 
“Dry-Fly Fishing in Theory and Practice,” 
it deserves to be, and should be, studed with 
that book in hand. The two go together. 
It is just what its title indicates, the develop- 
ment of the dry-fly in the hands of its chief 
apostle. No dry-fly library can be considered 
complete without it. The American angler 
will find the volume difficult to secure on 
this side or the other, and he may congratu- 
late himself if he gets hold of a volume even 
at a considerable pecuniary outlay. I paid 
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anglers are only beginning to appreciate. A 
careful study of any one of the many books 
upon the subject would be of utmost value 
to the dry-fly fisherman, to whom the shape 
of the fly is of supreme importance. What 
book could be of greater use than this by the 
nestor of the method? The “Halford books,” 
as they are popularly called, are in a class 
by themselves—English, very English, it is 
true, but of utmost worth to the dry-fly 
angler everywhere. 

Before I leave Mr. Halford’s works, allow 
me to quote a brief statement from the “Lon- 
don Morning Post,” which in commenting 
upon a certain volume said: “Nothing has 
done more to revolutionize trout fishing than 
the modern development of the dry-fly. And 
just as no other fashion in fishing has been 
productive of more far-reaching changes, so 
no other man has done so much to advance 
this highest expression of the angler’s art as 
Mr. Halford, whose beautiful books, at once 
practical and poetic, have made known its 
possibility and its practice to so many grate- 
ful epigoni.” 

As I think I have already pointed out, this 
bibliography is neither complete nor chrono- 
logical. I am simply mentioning the books 
that have been of utmost worth to me, for 
the most part, in their order of usefulness. 

Hard after the “Halford books,” and per- 
haps for some would-be fly anglers it should 
take first place, I list George A. B. Dewar’s 
“The Book of the Dry Fly.” I know of no 
single small volume so meaty and so com- 
plete. The writer frankly declares his in- 
debtedness to Mr. Halford, as indeed who of 
us is not forever under obligations to that 
writer. Glance at some of the chapters, 
“Evening Fishing,” “Trout Flies,” “Dubbing 
With Dry Fly,” “Fishing the Stream,” etc. 
It is a splendid work, worth while and seri- 
ous, but not too serious. The tinted pictures 
make it a rarely beautiful volume, but it is 
its plain instructions, its intelligent discus- 
sions of the theory of the dry fly, that will 
appeal most strongly to the fly fisherman. 
Says the author on the uselessness of book 
instruction: 

“Equally doubtful am I about the use of 
giving written or printed lessons in casting, 
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$12 on this side—that after months of search. 

The other Halford book, the fifth of the 
series I possess, must be mentioned. “Float- 
ing Flies and How to Dress Them” is, as its 
title indicates, pfimarily intended for the 
amateur fly-maker; still the fisherman can 
derive much of worth from a careful perusal 
of its pages. Indeed any fly-making book 
is of value to the fly user, a little matter 








and precise directions how to strike, play 
and land the trout when hooked. Probably 
not one man in a thousand can learn from 
a book how to cast a line, and how to deal 
with a trout when hooked and before hooked. 
You cannot thus cut and dry your dry-fly 
fishing. Indeed I am inclined to believe that 
the best way to become an accomplished dry- 
fly fisherman is, in these matters, to steer 
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clear of teachers and preachers, either in 
the book or in the flesh; get down to the 
water, look out for rising trout, and hammer 
away until one is at length hooked and 
landed—after very many have been scared. 
The man who tries to get it all up, and 
master even that wonderful feat the steeple 
cast, before he goes in pursuit of the trout, 
is too methodical by half; and if he does 
become an angler, it will very likely be th> 
kind of angler who never casts more tha) 
three times to a fish, and who does all b, 
strict rule.” 

I think the reader can readily see why I 
like the leadership of Mr. Dewar, a man 
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who makes technique subservient to actual 
fishing, so voicing my conviction that the 
best school for fly-fishing is fly-fishing. The 
book sells in England at about 10s. 6p., 
and can be secured, I think, thru dealers on 
this side, tho I secured my copy on the 
other side. There is a certain satisfaction 
in buying books where published, thereby 
giving to them a sentimental value. 

(In the following half of this chapter, to 
be published next month, we will continue 
the discussion of English works and con- 
clude with a list and brief description of the 
American volumes upon dry-fly fishing.— 


O. W. S.) 





The Tale of Two Trails 


“Jack” Maxwell 


(Editor’s Note: Here is an angling—if it is 
an angling tale—that is different. Perhaps it has 
no place in an Angling Department, or maybe it 
has; at least one angling editor thinks it mighty 


good stuff. We give it to the readers of this 
section without fear and await their opinion.— 
O. W. S.) 


NE day some years ago I was wending 
my way down Grand River, Colo., fish- 
ing for the elusive “Speckled Beauties,” and 


life to me seemed sweet and well worth 
while. 
Around me I could hear the singing 


waters; from the shore came the song of 
birds, and as'I lifted my eyes toward the 
“blue” I gave thanks for the privilege of 
being able to wander at will among such 
scenes of tranquil beauty. 

To me it was a spot of wonder in God’s 
“open”—a place where one could hear the 
“still small voice” and learn that great and 
good lesson of introspection, and find out 
just how little mustard a fellow cuts in this 
old world, and how little he will be missed 
by the passing throng when he starts across 
to the “other side.” 

After fishing for perhaps a mile down the 
stream, I came to Gore Canyon, where the 
river flows riotously on between high moun- 
tain walls. Just ahead of me were two 
anglers, and as we were about to enter the 
canyon I caught up with them. While we 
were talking two young ladies came along on 
the opposite shore. They, too, had been 
fishing, but their luck had been very poor; 
apparently the God of anglers had forgotten 
them in the distribution of trout, and their 
baskets were all but empty. 

As they came opposite where we were 
standing, one of the men called to them, 
asking, “What luck?” They replied, “No 
good.” One of the anglers very promptly 
waded across to the shore and gave them a 
basket of nice rainbow trout. The young 
ladies thanked him and continued on their 
way. 

To me it was a wonderful bit of woodland 
courtesy, away out in the hills, out and away 
from the smoke and grind of city life, away 
from the veneer called society. A kind act 
pulled out in God’s open, with nothing above 
but the blue sky of Colorado and the all- 
seeing eye of an all-wise and merciful 
Creator, the only earthly spectators being 
two lone fishermen, either of whom would 
have willingly done the same thing, and then 
would have quickly forgetten it; for was it 
not just a carrying out of that great prin- 
ciple of the open places, just a spreading 
of your cards out on the table and letting 
the other fellow read them?—no dealing 
from the bottom of the deck or “cold deck- 
ing” some young ladies, who had just as 
much right out in those hills as any man 
who ever flipped a bug on Grand River. 

* * * a * 

Now, let’s leave behind those hills, whose 
peaks tower up toward the sky, and whose 
summits are covered with snow; let’s deafen 
the ear to the song of the dancing waters 


and dim the eye to the leap of the beautiful 
rainbow trout, and once again turn our foot- 
steps toward those heaps of brick and mor- 
tar, back to society and conventionality, 
where they barter for silver and gold. 

Now we are back in town, where people 
are supposed to be cultivated and to know 
the meaning of fair play and lend a helping 
hand to the under dog. But, seemingly, 
where culture and Christianity apparently 
reign supreme we also find the poisoned fang 
of the gaunt wolf of sin and avarice; the 
froth from his sensuous mouth seems to 
spread over all that’s good and pure. And 
to a man who knows of those pure things, 
out there in the purple distance, far beyond 
the confines of a city’s wall, far from the 
grind of toil and the hard fight to keep the 
gaunt wolf of hunger from the door—to such 
a man the things we find amid cultured sin 
and under the protection of so-called society 
are oft’times calculated to make him won- 
der if after all “the game is worth the 
candle.” And is the old world getting better 
or is she racing like a mountain stream, on 
and on, to at last fall hopelessly and forever 
over the falls of sin and conventionality? 

The little town above mentioned is in the 
Southland, where all Nature is at her best 
and the eye of that same all-wise and mer- 
ciful Creator looks over all. Two young 
ladies again appear on the scene; they are 
from a neighboring town, and have come to 
this little cultured heap of brick and mortar 
to enter a summer school. 

They had said good-bye to home and loved 
ones, and were whisked away thru fields 
a-bloom with spring-time flowers; and _ all 
Nature was once again lavishing upon them 
her most bountiful gifts, for were they not, 
as innocent young womanhood, the fairest of 
the fair? 

When they reached their destination they 
went to a hotel to stay only until they could 
get in touch with the college; but before 
they could even ’phone, some “rough-necks” 
of the street pushed themselves boldly into 
their room and made known their business, 
using language that would make a seasoned 
“rounder’s” cheek burn with shame. 

One of the girls tried to escape by crawling 
out the window and screaming for help. At 
this stage of the game some men from the 
street came to their rescue, but not before 
those girls had been ordered from the house 
by the landlady, like they were “women of 
the street.” 

Pardner, you can dope this out to suit 
vourself. But to me, as a lover of the open, 
and one who believes in all that’s good and 
pure, a picker of flowers and not of thorns, 
[ call it a pretty raw deal, a marked card in 
a clean deck. 














Forty-four rainbows that weighed 36 lbs. dressed. 
Taken with bait on a 6-oz. rod by the 
man who sends the picture, C. 
Davis of Washington State 


Anent Artificial Flies 


The attractiveness of fly-fishing is two- 
fold—many-fold to be accurate—the fascina- 
tion of the study of entomology, and the 
attractiveness of casting. It would be very 
dificult to say which allurement is the 
stronger. As will be brought out and em- 
phasized again and again in the papers now 
running on dry-fly fishing, the exact dupli- 
cation of the natural insect is of paramount 
importance, a question which has received 
comparatively little attention in America. 
Oh, here and there we find men like Mr. 
Rheade doing their best to bring anglers to 
the point where they will tie “real” flies. I 
wonder how many readers of Outdoor Life 
realize that few of the standard flies, were 
originally tied to represent American insects, 
instead were brought here from the “Old 
Country.” You see, I have just been study- 
ing my old, worn copy of Marbury’s “Favor- 
ite Flies.” P 

Take the story of the “Beaverkill,” the 
name of which is so American, as related by 
the author just quoted. It seems, so the 
narrative runs, that an angler was fishing 
one day with a cast of three flies, and find- 
ing one much more “taking” than the others, 
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Countless 


Call J. Mc 


Aristocrats o’the brook — 


—CAUGHT WITH SOUTH BEND LURES 


{IS HONOR—Mr. Trout—swims in a class by himself. To tempt his taste, 

which is ever-changing and mighty particular—to appeal to his fickle 

fancy, which is dependent upon conditions of weather and water—requires 
lures varying in kind and coloration. 


record catches—the twenty-six brown beauties shown above as an 


example—have proven the merit of South Bend Trout Lures. They are first of 
all designed by experienced, and frequently, well known trout anglers. They 
are tied or made by master craftsmen in their art. 

Shown here are a few favorite South Bend Trout Lures. Fhe Moth-Oreno, 
designed by Robert Page Lincoln, is a new moth lure; the Callmac is the famous 


Carthy patented no-slip body floating bug, now a South Bend 


product; all are proven killers. See them at sporting goods stores everywhere. 


Send for our book “Fly Rod Lures,” showing complete line of lures 
for trout and other fly-rod angling. 


A postal brings it FREE. 
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and wearing it to a frazzle probably, took 
the remains to a fly-tyer of the time by the 
name of Harry Pritchard and ordered a 
supply. That was when the combination of 
feathers received the name it bears, “Beaver- 
kill,” the tyer not being familiar with its 
English “handle.” So it fell out in the course 
of time that this favorite fly became an 
American, like so many of us fishermen, de- 
scending from English forebears. But read 
the story as given on page 241, of “Favorite 
Flies.” As to what particular fly the 
“Beaverkill” was before it received its 
American name, I do not know for certain, 
tho I would agree with Mr. Camp, who asks 
us to compare it with the “Silver-sedge,” 
knowing that we will be satisfied that our 
American is nothing but a child of this Eng- 
lishman. 

So with a great many of our popular flies; 
either they were tied because the combina- 
tion of colors tickled the fancy of the angler- 
fly-tyer, or they were fashioned to duplicate 
some fly already in his possession. Only re- 
cently has there been a determined effort to 
originate an American angling entomology 
such as England has had, for lo, these many 
years. Of course, when our fish become as 
few and well educated as those in English 
chalk streams, we will turn our attention 
seriously to trout-fly entomology. The rise 
of the dry-fly—exact duplication of insects 
and fishing them upon the surface—came 
about because it was found that only thus 
could the learned trout be induced to rise. 
I doubt very much if we in America will 
ever “fish the rise,” as they do over there, 
but we are going to be compelled to pay 
more attention to the natural fly. As I 
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thumb the pages of “Favorite Flies,” and 
that entomological work, Prof. V. P. Kel- 
logg’s “American Insects,” as well as other 
texts studied in college, | am convinced that 
there is room for some real serious work 
along this line here in America. I have 
every reason to be thankful, as an angler, 
because I studied the course in “bugs” in 
college carefully, and not to secure “credits,” 
as did so many of my fellow students. 

Again, while I am becoming an exact imi- 
tation crank, I am free to admit that the 
fisherman must know how to handle his 
tackle; that entomological knowledge and 
fly-tying skill alone will not fill a creel. On 
most of our wild waters any fly handled cor- 
rectly will win more fish than a correct fly 
handled bunglingly. More than once I have 
demonstrated that trout can be made to rise 
by “going right after ’em.” However, that 
is not exactly fly-fishing as I see it these 
days. Some “simon-pure fly-fishers,” or so 
they consider themselves, cry out against live 
bait (worms) and small spoon hooks, yet 
they will attach a large fly, strikingly tied 
and gayly colored, attach a shot or two, and 
trail the same back and forth on the bottom 
of the stream, and call it fly-fishing. To me 
that is not one whit removed from trolling, 
and I fail to see how it is any more “sports- 
manlike” than bait fishing. 

[ am giving my time quite largely to sur- 
face fishing—dry-fly fishing—these days, not 
because it is more “sportsmanlike,” blast 
that word, but because it appeals to me for 
its meeting and fooling the fish on its own 
plane, so to speak. Let us have a more 
understanding and more scientific fly en- 
tomology. O. W. Situ. 
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Letter No. 790—Shipping Method for Bass 

Editor Angling Department :—Is the stripping 
method adapted to bass fly-fishing? How far 
could [ cast? Would a Bristol “Rangley” rod, 
automatic reel and level line work all right?— 
F. W., N.J 

Answer.—I am not wholly clear as to what 
you mean by “strip- -casting” as separate from 
ordinary fly-casting. Every fly-fisher resorts to 
stripping to a greater or less degree. Simply, 
the reel is seldom used, the line being stripped 
from the reel with the left hand and allowed to 
pile up on the floor of the boat or float away 
with the current if wading. When a fish takes, 
it is played with the left hand and spare line, 
letting out and retrieving as the exegencies of 
the case may demand. I always strip to a cer- 
tain extent, tho I never allow much spare line 
to accumulate at my feet; much rather have it 
safely wound on the reel. You will find for a 
moderate length of line that you can handle a 
fish with great ease and also get out consider- 
able line, but no more than when stripping a 
sufficient amount from the reel to meet the need 
of each cast. As I said at first, we all strip to 
a limited extent. There is no particular ad- 
vantage in the method as I see it for bass fish- 
ing. You ask how much line you could get out? 
I don’t know; depends upon your ability as a 
caster. Great distance is not necessary in aver- 
age casting. Better far keep accuracy and let 
desire for long casts go hang. The rod and reel 
you mention, with a level line, should prove 
perfectly satisfactory for the work, providing the 
reel does not over-balance the rod. Remember 
the reel should weigh ere? once and a 
half as much as the rod.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 791—Enameling Lures 

. Editor Angling Department :—Please tell me 
how to re-enamel my lures.—A. H. H., 

Answer.—I have never found any ‘method of 
re-enameling lures that proved perfectly satisfac- 
tory. Better far, purchase new ones, for you 
cannot put on an enamel that will wear like the 
one the professional maker applies. I have used 
ordinary enamel with more or less success—gen- 
erally less. You should purchase, thru the drug 
store, a good celluloid enamel, and apply three 
or four coats, allowing ample time for each to 
dry before the next is put on. I have given the 
following method of making a waterproof enamel 
thru the Fireside before. Get 10 cents worth of 
amyl acetate (banana oil) and dissolve one or 
two old camera films in it. You will have to 
cut up the film into small bits. It will make a 
fairly good enamel for outer coat. You will 
probably not be — with the results. I 
never have been.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 792—Channel Cat in Texas 

Editor Angling Department :—I am very glad 
indeed to note some magazine extolling the vir- 
tues of th® channel cat, which should by _ all 
means be in the catalog of our game fishes, 
and it is really astonishing that he is not 
therein, for he certainly deserves to be. My 
experience has caused me to form the opinion 
that there are two well-defined and different 
species of the channel cat. The first and 
leading variety is a long and slender fish, with 
slender head, forked tail, and up to three pounds 
he is spec kled on his sides and belly very much 
like a trout, and in general color he is a light 
blue. The largest one I have ever seen reached 
ten pounds, and I would not believe so large a 
channel cat had been taken until he was shown 
to me alive. I have never seen this fish in other 
but a running stream or a lake so fed with a 
running stream outlet, and among the hundreds 
of them I have taken out of our Texas waters, 
I have never seen a single one that had gorged 
the hook. I had a three-pounder once to come 
clear of the water in his rushes trying to dis- 
lodge the hook. I have caught lots of big, lazy 
bass that did not fight like this game little fish. 
His flesh is firm and will set in cubes very much 
like the bass meat. 

The other channel cat is a long, slender, 
speckled yellow cat that feeds around below the 
shoals in swift running water, and yellow cat 
that grows sometimes to more than 100 pounds 
in our Texas streams. I have caught this little 
yellow cat in clear, cold running water, and he 
always puts up a fight, is just about as good 
eating as his first cousin, the blue channel cat, 
but he will show his yellow blood by gorging 
the hook every time he gets a whack at it. I 
know a little slow running river in Texas a 
trifle more than 100 miles long that at one time 
was literally full of these fine fish; but, alas, oil 
was found near the stream, and countless thous- 
ands of these noble fish have turned their little 
white bellies up to the sky and floated down- 
stream, and soon the oil running into the river 
will have them all killed, and our “good fishin’ ”’ 
will be no more.—W. P.R 

Answer.—In answer to your good letter re- 
garding the two varieties of channel cat, can 
only say, “I don’t know.” The fact of the mat- 
ter is, there are so many cat and bullheads— 
some of the popularly catfishes being true bull- 
heads, while almost as many of the common bull- 
heads are true cats—that only a careful scientific 
examination will determine the status of any 
given species. Some years ago, when I was 
holding down the angling editor’s chair for an- 
other magazine, I undertook to answer a cer- 


tain man regarding the identity of certain cats, 


the result being that he “got mad" because | 
did not agree with him. And that was all the 
information he wanted. There are 108 species 
known from North and Middle America, a great 
majority of which, of course, are too unimport- 
ant to be mentioned. Roughly speaking the 
family may be divided into four groups—Channe 
Cats, Mud Cats, Yellow Cats and Stone Cats— 
but remember that a mud cat in one locality 
may become the spotted cat, and there you are 
The spotted cat, by whatever local name known 
is a good fish, and I agree with you that he 
should be recognized as a game fish.—O. W.S 





Letter No. 798—How to Catch Those Bashfu} 
Dollies 

Angling Department :—Here is 
regarding how to get those 
dollies that — = bite. (See Letter No. 710 
April issue-—O.W.S.) Take a live minnow, 
and with a 4 ety BA blade slit the underside 
of the minnow, exposing entrails. Run hook 
thru tail first, ending at the head. Drop into the 
water well above and let float down to Mr 
Dolly. I have landed large rainbow this way 
when any other bait or lure failed. Try it. Like 
many others I prefer the fly, but if the big ones 
don’t want flies, give ’em what they want.— 
¥.L..S., Call. 

Answer.—I cannot see just the advantage in 
opening the body cavity of the minnow, unless 
to give the fish a chance to “smell” the good 
things. There is no doubt but that live minnows 
will take big rainbow and dollies, but there is 
so much more fun in fly-fishing that I had sooner 
take less fish and get more solid enjoyment out 
of it than get a big string without the maximum 
of sport. Anyhow, two or three big fish on a 
single day satisfies me. You men of the West 
have such wonderful trout fishing that it is hard 
for you to realize that the day may come when 
your trout streams will be in the condition of 
ours of the East and Middle West. Before the 
big ones have all disappeared I hope to make a 
swing around the West and fish with some of 
you fellows who have written so entertainingly 
of your sport.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 794—Good Words for ‘“‘Trout Lore’ 

Editor Angling Department :—Kindly advise 
if your “Fly Tyer’s Work Bench” is out in 
book form? You and I don’t agree on every 
subject, especially as to the respective merits of 
“Casting Tackle” and “Trout Lore.” Person- 
ally, I think that “Trout Lore” is one of the 
best of American books on that subject, and | 
have’ only two other books that I as_ highly 
prize—‘‘The Book of the Black Bass’ and “Dry 
Fly on Fast Water.” ‘Trout Lore’ will still be 
useful when many of the other fishing books are 
forgotten and entirely useless. It may be of 
some interest to you to know that at a club 
meeting a vote was taken to select the six most 
useful flies for the average stream, with the fol- 


Editor 
pointer for F. M. 





lowing result: Coachman, Cowdung, Cahill, 
Beaverkill, Queen, and a tie between Professor 
and Grizzly ee What do you think of them? 
—D. H., W 


Answer.—I <a your good letter of recent 
date, and in answer would say I am very sorry 
that I have never been able to bring out ‘‘Ama- 
teur Fly-Tyer’s Bench” in book form, but hope 
to be able to do so some time. Sometimes one 
is glad to be disagreed with, and this is one of 
them. I hope your good words for ‘Trout Lore’ 
are deserved. I have in mind two further vol- 
umes on trout fishing, one on fishing creeks and 
another on lake fishing. Of course, there is first 
to appear thru Outdoor Life a volume on dry- 
fly fishing. I am satisfied with your ‘‘best 
sellers,” so long as you put Royal Coachman 
first. While I would not rate the others as you 
do, still I am willing to let them go. I would 
have to 4 = Black Gnat or Prince up to the 
fore.—O. 


Letter No. 795—Rod Winding Again 
Editor Angling Department :—I consider Out 
door Life the best angling magazine in America. 


It is unique. You give us stories, splendid 
stories, now and then, but it is the “how to’ 
articles that I found most worth while. There 


is no other magazine that fills the bill as does 
yours. Now that I have said all this, I am sure 
you will answer a few questions. What can I 
use in dressing windings to prevent the varnish 
from darkening the silk? Do you use shellac 
on your rods before varnishing? Do wrappings 
strengthen a rod or simply add to its looks? 
What is ete favorite combination of colors?— 
| a a ae 

Answer. eek you for good words for our 
magazine; they help. I use a light coating of 
best shellac first, very thin, and let it dry thoroly 
before applying best spar varnish. Perhaps the 
silk becomes a shade darker, but if so, why not 
employ a slightly lighter tint in the first place? 
If you care to do so, use banana oil and colodian 
—Y, an ounce of the latter to an ounce of the 
former: brush over windings lightly, allowing 
plenty of time to dry. One or two coats should 
be sufficient. It will not darker the silk at all. 
I always shellac the rod before varnishing. Un- 
doubtedly the windings do add strength to the 
rod, stiffening up the action somewhat. I have 
no favorite color combination, trying to vary 
each rod somewhat. Recently I wound a rod, 
letting in a wee bit of gold thread here and 
there, the result being both beautiful and strik 
ing.—O. W. S. 
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GOLD MEDAL TENT-BED SHOWING FRAME OVER WHICH TENT IS PLACED TO FORM TWO-ROOM APARTMENT 
. 


The Tent 


HERE is no equipment more distinctly 

built for the sole purpose of autocamp- 
ing than the tent bed combinations. It is 
the old story of killing two birds with one 
rock. By combinations of tents and beds 
into one unit for transportation and erec- 
tion, the double problem of shelter and 
sleeping is solved. Yeu get, generally speak- 
ing, a minimum of weight and compactness 
by having the bed and the tent one single 
unit of your roadside camp. 

In several of these combinations the outfit 
may be set up in conjunction with your car, 
or independently. In others the tent-bed 
may be used only attached to the automo- 
bile; and in others the camp is entirely 
independent of the car. In most of them the 
bed is a very important feature, forming the 
veritable foundation of your camp and sup- 
porting the tent. In some the head room is 
limited and the living room nil. In others 
there is plenty of head room and a living 
room and dressing room as well. 

The combination tent-bed will bear very 
close examination because it is something 
of a new thing under the moon and you will 
need to make your selection most carefully 
for your peculiar needs. 

The various A. B. C. autocamps are most 
unique and are manufactured in great va- 
riety. The foundation of the various styles 
of camps is the remarkable “one leg” bed 
with a tension arrangement, pulling from 
head to foot, that makes sleeping comfort- 
able, an easy feat wherever night overtakes 
you. 

This bed may be used with a camp 
attached to your car, or it may be used in 
a tent-bed camp independent of your auto. 
Wher attached to the car it is held sup- 
ported by two clamps attached to the run- 
ning board and which hold the head rail in 
place. A single inclined bar, or leg, extends 
from the head rail—where it is securely 
braced—lengthwise under the center of the 
bed. 

Upon the foot rail of the A. B. C. monoleg 


and Bed Combination 


F. E. Brimmer 


bed are three short guy ropes. The center 
rope guys down to the end of the bed leg, 
while the other two go to pins driven into 
the ground nearby, much the same as at the 
corners of any tent. 

The double bed has a mat 54x80 inches, 
being a very ample camp bed, and the weight 
is twenty pounds. Furthermore, this inter- 
esting bed has only three parts to carry and 
assemble, and is surprisingly simple and 
sensible. Three medium-sized adults, or two 


adults and one or two children, could occupy 
this bed easily in emergency. 

The Burch tent-bed is different from the 
A. B.C. in that the bed does not form the 
foundation of the tent, and also in the fact 
that the bed has side rails, altho the mat 
does not touch them. The tension of the bed 
may be secured by means of a rachet device. 
It comes in double width 78 inches long, 
and the bed weighs 35 pounds. 

Two styles of tent are offered in the Burch 
combination, both of excellent canvas, one 
5x7 and the other 7 feet square. The smaller 
size accommodates the bed nicely, while the 
larger gives two feet of width along the bed 




















THE SCHAEFER “RED SEAL” T AUTO TENT 
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Picture in lower left hand corner is of man carrying 
Rush Outing Outfit with De Luxe Bed. Scenes in 





OUTING OUTFITS 


WITH 


In the lower right hand corner the Maloney Brothers 
of Scranton, Pa., are landing a $50 Rush Tango 


background show the different uses of Rush Outing Prize Winner. ‘These are all actual photographs as- 
Outhts. sembled in this composite picture. 
TRADE MARK 


HE Rush Outing Outfit with De Luxe Bed is the 


most complete, compact, comfortable, collapsible 
outing outfit ever offered the public. 


The tent is of Emeraldine (j."i’)--waterproofed. It is the finest 
material for the purpose that money can buy. The De Luxe Bed, 
with light, fluffy mattress and full collapsible springs, is as comfort- 
able as your own bed in your own home. 


The Rush Outing Outfit is light of weight and easy to handle— 
set up or taken down quickly. There are no poles to bother with. 
The tent is supported on four steel telescopic tubes attached to 
the bed. And when you break camp, the whole outfit is down in 
no time. Rolled up, the tent and bed (springs and. all but without 
the mattress) make a bundle only four feet long by ten inches 
through. The mattress is very light and compact. 


Rush Tango Minnows 


REG. TRACE MA 


Rush Tango Minnows are the liveliest baits that float, They Furnished in many brilliant fish-getting colors. 
Illustrated catalog in colors, with instructions, sent FREE. 


record catches of all kinds of game fish trolling and casting. | Dealers: Order Rush Tango Minnows from your jobber 
The Rush Tango Minnow gets the big ones— Bass, Pickerel, now. Cash in on our advertising. 


wiggle, dive and swim like a live minnow in action. 
Professionals, amateurs, women and even children are making 


Pike, Muscallunge, Lake Trout and Brook Trout. 


J. K. RUSH 


a ee IN ar 
GET EM LIRE THIS! 
All of these prize winners caught on Rash Tangolure 










With a Rush Outing Outfit you camp when and where you like 
with the same comfort, privacy and satisfaction that you enjoy in 
your own home. It is not only a new invention but a real inno- 
vation. The ideal portable, collapsible, comfortable bed and tent 
Outing Outfit. 

Upon receipt of your order with remittance, we will ship the Rush 
Outing Outfit complete by express, subject to examination. If you 
are not thoroughly satisfied and pleased after seeing it, carefully 
repack and return at our expense. 

When ordering your Rush Outing Outfit give us the name of your 
dealer and we will send you a set of Rush Tango Minnows to 
make your camping equipment complete. 

Live Dealers and representatives wanted in every locality. Write 
for particulars. 

Illustrated catalog and price list sent FREE. Liberal discounts to the trade. 





The Troutiger and the Troutango 7 are fly-rod baits—killers 


rade 
ark) 


for trout and small-mouth bass. No bigger than a good fat cricket, 
437 S. A. & K. Bldg. but livelier than any cricket you ever saw. At com -aler sapling meng 
postpaid and insured—7&e—money order or stamps. Carton of six 

SYRACUSE, N.Y. wcotted colors $4.80. ia ice 
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A. B. C. TENT-BED INDEPENDENT OF AUTOMOBILE 


for a dressing room. The smaller tent 
weighs 6 pounds and the larger 10 pounds. 
Both are of the simple half-wall-tent type, 
using the top of the car for a ridge. Extra 
covering may be had for the car, and floor 
cloth may be sewed into these tents. 

Gold Medal combination cot and tent is 
nothing more than a single cot bed support- 
ing a frame upon which the tent rests. This 
tent-bed combination is set up independently 
of the car; however, the car may be utilized 
to attach guys and braces and to shelter 
from wind. Indeed, with several styles of 
tents and tent-beds set independently of the 
car, the automobile may be made to serve 
in place of stakes for guying the tent home; 
and likewise the car may be set close to the 
tent in a position to protect from the wind. 

The Gold Medal auto tourist double cot 
with tent frame attached makes a fine road 
side sleeping room. The tent frame is made 
of hardwood with the well-known Gold 
Medal folding construction. It makes a 
rigid, roomy bed chamber by the roadside 
for two people. The tent is specially made 
to fit over the frame and has a rather flat- 
roofed tent with lean-to attached, thus mak- 
ing a two-room camp with plenty of room 
for table. chairs, wash-stand and other fold- 
ing furniture. The cot and frame fold to- 
gether neatly, the sticks of the frame being 
a little longer than the folded cot. 

Another style of tent-bed, that works in- 
dependently of your car, is the Campo. The 








% Pe 


double camp of this style will sleep four 
people easily and six in a pinch. The tent 
is of the half-wall style, and the ridge is 
supported by braces from head and foot of 
the bed. A double camp is made by facing 
two Campo outfits so that the ridges co- 
incide. This same make of tent-bed in a 
single unit may be used as a shed, or half 
wall tent, beside your car if you choose, and 
in this case the ridge rests upon the top of 
your auto. The bed alone with this outfit 





weighs more than 50 pounds, having a steel 
frame with springs that are nearer like those 
on the ordinary bed than almost any other 
tent-bed combination. This bed is 74 inches 
long by 48 inches wide, and the weight of 
tent and bed together is around 75 pounds. 
The bed is equipped with a mattress, and 
since the frame braces supporting the tent 
are not vertical (that is, they lean outward 
somewhat), there is dressing room beside the 
bed by this unique feature of construction. 
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THE RUSH OUTING OUTFIT 


The Schilling combination has a bed that 
weighs 65 pounds, and it is 48x78 inches. 
The head rail of this bed in use is bolted 
to the running board of your car. Supported 
by head and foot rails are about two dozen 
coiled springs, which are connected by 
cables when the bed is put up, forming the 
spring tension for supporting the weight of 
the occupants. The covering for the Schill- 
ing springs is a canvas mat. 

The Stoll outfit is essentially like the 
Schilling, the bed weighing 63 pounds, and 
in size 46x75 inches. This outfit can be set 
up independently of the car if desired, and 
the tent is similar in shape to the Schilling 
already described. 


The Tentobed provides additional space 
alongside of bed, 4 feet wide and 6 feet 6 
inches long, ample for another full size bed 
if necessary; also may be set up independ- 
ent of car or any other support. 


Their Model S-2 also provides dressing 
room, but not so large as the S-3. They 
also make their “Family Outfit,” which con- 
tains two double beds‘ with five feet space 
between; no poles, stakes or ropes required. 

The frace of their bed is steel tubing, 
weighing only 32 pounds; black japanned 
enamel finish, rubber cushion bumpers on 
legs, so that one may set it up in the home 
without marring the floor in the least. Bed 
roll is made from two layers of heavy 12-0z. 
olive drab duck and quilted together; 
equipped with extension springs and adjust- 
able end rail to regulate tension of bed for 
individual requirements. The whole bed 
folds up as of one unit, nothing to take 
apart; this is an exclusive feature. Actual 
time to set up or fold up, less than thirty 
seconds. 

Their bed requires no extra mattress, just 
a blanket or two. 

Many of the tent-bed combinations seem 
entirely too heavy and bulky to be of real 
service in autocamping. If the bed without 
springs is not restful and comfortable, I 
would advise using the Metropolitan air 
mattress rather than carting a heavy springed 
bed. The air bed on the sleeping part of 
the tent-bed combination is a huge success, 
as we have proven by using it for Mrs. Brim. 
mer and our children. The ordinary mortal 
can rest comfortably on the mat supplied 
with the ordinary tent-bed combination, and 
it will be found far more easy to sleep on 
than the cot bed with sagging canvas. 

Frequently in warm weather we have used 
our Kenwood sleeping bags on top of the 
bed mat to form a mattress. Likewise we 
have slept, during cooler nights, inside our 
sleeping bags on the bed of the tent-bed 
outfit in comfort. After all the tent-bed 
combination is a bed and not bedding; 
hence provision for proper bedding should 
be considered, unless a mattress is all that 
the temperature requires. Just plain wool 
blankets make a very comfortable bedding 
for the tent-bed sleeping room. 

I am glad to be able to illustrate the 
Rush Outing Outfic by such a good cut as 
that herewith shown. The dimensions of this 
bed are 78x48 inches; weight, 40 pounds, 
and it folds into a space 4 feet long and 7 
inches in diameter. The mattress is of silk 
floss. The tent is built on a frame of tele- 
scopic steel rods, 6 ft. 7 in. in front in 
height and 6 ft. 6 in. deep, affording a big 
dressing room. 

The Schaefer “Red Seal” T Auto Tent is 
light weight, compact, roomy and water- 
proof. It has two bobinet lace screen win- 
dows, flap going over car and curtain be- 
tween car and tent. It is made with a ridge 
pole. This tent contains a “Red Seal” auto 


bed, a light-weight double auto bed, open 
size 17 in. high, 47 in. wide, 6 ft. 4 in. long. 
It folds to a roll 6 in. by 47 in. 
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Carried easily by any boy or girl 
Attaches to any row boat in less than a minute. 


Starts quickly at an easy pull of the handy cord 
starter. Takes you anywhere a boat will float. 


Not Only Detachable 
But Really Portable 


You want an outboard motor you won’t dread to carry— 
one the whole family can use and enjoy. In the Johnson Twin we have 
done away with every pound of needless weight, yet nothing has been 
sacrificed. It is almost as easy to carry as a pair of oars. It has 


All the Power — All the Speed — All the 
Strength — All the Durability — But 15 
to 50 Pounds Less Weight 


All this has been accomplished by the use of better and more modern materials and 
more careful manufacturing. Johnson Engineers built the first V-type multiple 
Cylinder Marine Engine — the first American Monoplane — the first lightweight 
motor as an attachment for driving a bicycle. The Johnson Twin is free from de- 
structive vibration— will last longer. Every one water tested and guaranteed to 
perform satisfactorily as claimed and to be free from all defects in material and 
workmanship. Other special features are spark and throttle control like auto 
For Canoes! ‘s giving wide speed range; Quick action Magneto, no batteries to carry or replace; a 
We build a special “¢ real carburetor instead of troublesome mixing valve; instant reverse which stops 
peering ane Bn boat at full speed in its own length. Automatic self-tilting propeller with protect- 
akeun aannae an ing skeg. Hand or rope steering. No dripping oil or grease cups. Quick and con- 
Power Boat Speed. ; venient to take apart so motor will fit in handy carrying case. Beautifully finished 
Seeaee paste. . in aluminum and polished nickel. Write for Free Catalog Folder today. 
nce of vibration 
prevents opening of = Dealers— Write for unusually attractive proposition. 


seams. 
\ JOHNSON MOTOR CO., 856 Sample Street, SOUTH BEND, IND. 























DETACHABLE MOTORS 


For Boats and Canoes 











Just write: “I saw your ad in Outdoor Life.” 








Answered by F. E. Brimmer 


Autocamping Editor Outdoor Life :—Recently 
I note that you recommend for outdoor cooking 
purposes the cast aluminum fry pans or else the 
steel. I have a pair of pans that came in a 
regular outfit, which I understand are pressed 
metal (aluminum), and they seem to work all 
right. Are they inferior to steel so long as they 
do not burn?—F. Barrus, Me. ’ 

Answer.—A few years ago only cast aluminum 
made a good fry pan. Now a very heavy pressed 
pan is just as good or better. If your pans do 
not burn and cause the contents to “stick on 
they are doing all that steel will and more, for 
steel will lose its heat much more rapidly than 
aluminum. Aluminum is the ideal outfit in the 
open, because it retains food warm longer than 
anything else. 


Autocamping Editor Outdoor Life :—Recently 
I wrote to an outdoor expert who is the author 
of several well-known books on the outdoors and 
camping and he advises me that the widest air 
bed he knows about is 36 inches. This is too 
narrow for a double bed, which I want to use 
on my car bed mattress. Is there no double 
bed of adequate width? Or will two single air 
mattresses do? I have heard that the at ie 
air beds are not successful; is this true?—R. D., 
Calif. ’ 

Answer.—We have used in our autocamping 
camps for a long time a double air bed. This 
was made for us by the Metropolitan people 
and I understand that they will supply beds 
built any width you may order them. Our bed 
is 42 inches wide and has plenty of room for 
two. A double air mattress would be better than 
two single ones. You are right about half- 
Jength mattresses of any kind—they are abso- 
lutely no good for comfort and rest.—Editor. 





Autocamping Editor Outdoor Life :—Will it 
be necessary for me to write ahead and make 
any arrangements to tour Canada territory? I 
want to be across the International line in about 
two weeks.—H. K. H., Va. 

Answer.—No, you will not need passes or 
passports, nor will you need to be inspected. 
State that you are tourists simply. This is the 
key to avoid a great deal of red tape, which is 
necessary for longer stays and for other pur- 
poses.— Editor. 


Autocamping Editor Outdoor Life: — The 
writer has just subscribed through one of our 
local agencies for Outdoor Life for 1922. The 
writer is very much interested in either buying 
or building a complete touring and camping 
outfit on a good strong chassis. I have been 
investigating a one-ton Ford chassis and a Reo 
speed wagon chassis but I am _ yet undecided as 
to the chassis. If I buy a satisfactory camping 
body the makers may recommend some _ chassis 
that is built to fit, so I will wait until I decide 
the kind of body I will have. Would be very 
thankful to you if you will furnish the manu- 
facturers’ address or give me any pointers you 
have in mind to help me get a real outfit. I want 
to tour Northern Wisconsin lakes this summer 
on a fishing trip, and as I have a good trailer 
for my boat, could hitch this onto my camping 
outfit, then in the fall leave the trailer and 
boat and driveto California.—C. A. P.,Wis. 

Answer.—Before I can give a definite answer 
to your problem it will he necessary to under- 
stand a few things. You seem to have in mind 
a body reconstructed for camping, or one ready- 
made for the same purpose. Is there any reason 
why you could not use as successfully a car 
outfit? There are any number of excellent auto- 
mobile touring tents in canvas and balloon silk, 
beds of every kind from air and folding cot to 
spring beds made purposely to fold and carry 
conveniently. Whatever outfit you use, you will 
need a gasoline or wood stove, or else an acety- 
lene outfit for cooking. Also some arrangement 
for camp illumination. If the weather is warm 
a refrigerator basket will keep your food as well 
as a body with a built-in ice chest somewhere. 
If there is any good reason why numbers of 
people in the party, etc., make it necessary for 
you to build or have built your own camping 
body. then I can help you with this. Having 
used both the made-over body and the car out- 
fit, I believe the car outfit is much superior. 
Of course some campers like to build a camping 
outfit just as a hobby. For utility I recommend 
the car outfit, which gives great latitude in 
equipment.—Editor. 





A HASTY TRIAL 

Lawyer's wife—So your client was acquitted 
of murder. On what grounds? ‘ 

Lawver—Insanity. We proved that his father 
once spent two years in an asylum. 

Lawver’s wife—But he didn’t, did he? 

Lawyer—Yes. He was doctor there, but we 
had not time to bring that fact out. 
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Camping and Woodcraft 


Claude P. Fordyce, Editor. 








Waterproofind Outing Clothing. 


Can the paraffin and wax mixture be used for 
waterproofing hunting coats, caps and trousers? 
How do you make and use this mixture? What 
other means of waterproofing do you advise?— 
Chas. H. Schmell, Bethlehem, Pa. 

Answer.—Any cotton goods can be effectively 
water-proofed by the paraffin and wax mixture. 
This includes tent cloths, sleeping bag covers, 
canvas hunting coats, caps and trousers. The 
formula is as follows: Common paraffin wax 
sold for sealing fruit cans and yellow beeswax 
are shaved up into a gallon jar with a closable 
top and gasolene added; then this is set in the 
sun or in a tub of hot water (never near a fire) 
until the paraffin is dissolved. Paint this mix- 
ture on the goods with a cloth, a sponge or a 
brush; hang up in the air to evaporate the 
gasolene and there will be left the wax on every 
fiber of the cloth. The most effective com- 
pounds on the market are Can-Va-Sek or Pre- 
servo, either of which is superior to the paraffin- 
wax mixture.—C,. P. F. 





Snowblindness. 


Last winter I was laid up for several weeks 
with what they call snowblindness and I would 
like to know the best way to prevent such an 
emergency again and how to treat a person who 
has this with simple remedies when we are far 
from medical aid.—A. G. Stover, Name, Alaska. 

Answer.—Snowblindness is caused by the re- 
flection of light from snow or ice which irri- 
tates the delicate membranes of the eyes, redden- 
ing them, setting up inflammation, with intense 
pain, inability to see objects and sometimes ac- 
companied with a pus discharge which will set 
up a similar catarrh of otherwise healthy eyes 
if the discharge is brought in contact with them. 
Careful treatment and rest of the eyes in a dark 
place only will produce a cure, and even then 
the eyes will be weak for weeks afterward and 
must be protected from the light by colored 
glasses which filter out the harmful light rays. 
Snowblindness is treated by keeping the patient 
in a dark room and applying cloths which have 
been wrung out of cold water or laid upon ice 
and applying to the eyes for 15 minutes every 
two hours, changing the cloths as they get warm. 
Wash out the eyes (holding the lids open) sev- 
eral times a day with warmed salt water. Boil 
the water first and add common salt 1 teaspoon- 
ful to a cup of water. Physicians give their 
patient a solution of sulphate of zinc 2 grains to 
the ounce of water and direct them to put a few 
drops in the eyes morning and night. At night 
smear the eyelids with vaseline or other non- 
irritating salve. 

The prevention of snowblindness is effected by 
wearing amber (green) goggles with side mesh 
o fwire or leather to further exclude the light 
and covering the wire nose-piece and wire over 
the areas with rubber or adhesive tape to keep 
the chilled metal from contact with the skin. 
Hudson Stuck, the first climber of Mt. McKin- 
ley, recommends these amber goggles and they 
are in general use among mountaineers. In 
emergency one can improvise very efficient snow 
goggles by blocking out all light on the glass of 
goggles except a very narrow slit in the middle 
to see through; this is done with adhesive tape. 
It is well to have an extra pair in an aluminum 
ge fear the other pair be lost or broken.— 





High Altitude Cookery. 


In moving from a seacoast town to a ranch in 
a mountain valley we have had trouble with 
cooking and when I go up into the high moun- 
tains on summer camping trips I find the diffi- 
culty still more increased. Why is this and how 
can we better our cookery?—S. B. Aikin, Calif. 

Answer.—The reason for difficulty in cook- 
ery at high altitudes is due to the effect of the 
increased altitude or barometric pressure on 
heat. At sea level water boils at 212 degrees 
Fahrenheit, and as we go higher in altitude the 
temperature at which water boils is lower. As 
you increase the altitude the temperature of boil- 
ing water decreases 2 degrees F. for every 1,000 
feet above sea level. Thus at 2,000 feet eleva- 
tion water boils at 208 degrees F. Say an egg 
requires a certain temperature to cook it—if that 
temperature is not reached it will not be cooked 
—the fire is not “hot” enough. The tempera- 
ture of boiling water is a rough guide in deter- 
mining the elevation on mountains. It is well 
known that if heat is not applied soon enough 
to cakes and breadstuffs the raising agent used 
therein will lose its action and the cake falls. 
So cooks add the raising agent (as baking pow- 
der) just before putting dough into the pan and 
oven. The University of Colorado advise this 
rule: ‘‘Decrease the butter and sugar % the 
amount called for in an ordinary low-altitude 
recipe and increase the flour %.” Legumes as 
beans dry out more in the dry air of high alti- 
tudes and must soak longer, but even then will 
not cook. One way to prepare them is to cook 
them at home in a lower altitude without salt 
and dry out, then when in the higher altitude 
add salt and cook as usual. The pressure cook- 


ers now on the market solve the problems of 
high altitude cookery to a great extent and are 
very popular. An aluminum pressure cooker 
which can be recommended is made by the Pres- 
sure Cooker Company, Denver, Colorado. 

A cookbook with recipes suited to high alti- 
tudes is published by Caroline Trask Norton, 
661 Humboldt Street, Denver, Colo—C. P. F. 





Waterproofing Matches. 

In the pack sack or grub box should be a tin 
with pry-up lid filled with a 10c box of matches. 
In the pocket carry a waterproof match box of 
the Marble type (brass) or one of vulcanized 
rubber. This arrangements would insure a dry 
supply of matches in most any emergency, but 
to iurther safeguard from accidental wetting some 
folks like to waterproof each individual lucifer. 
Dipping them in melted paraffin is good; or bet- 
ter dip them one-half their length in shellac 
which has been thinned with alcohol. Lay them 
out on a dry board or paper until not sticky, 
then pack away. A special blizzard match is 
liked by some for they are not easily blown out 
by a high wind. The ones I have are of the 
“safety” type and have to be “struck” on a 
special compound supplied on the box. Your 
sporting goods house have them or can get them 
for you. Learn how to make a fire with your 
watch crystals or from powder from a cartridge, 
or better yet the novel but entirely practicaly 
fire drill of the Indian. 


Tent Making at Home. 


Could you give me a pattern or tell me how 
to make a wall tent or a wedge tent?—Harold 
Jones, Etna, IIl. 

Answer.—A wall tent is simply a wedge tent 
with side walls, and a description of the making 
of the wedge tent will give you the idea of the 
wall. With a ruler and pencil make a drawing 
of the end of the proposed tent on wrapping 
paper; this will give you the dimensions of the 
ends and roof, using inches to represent feet. 
A good-sized tent for two persons is, width 7 
feet; heig’:t 7 feet, and length 7 feet. The ends 
will be triangular with a base line (width) of 7 
feet and each sloping line to the peak and form- 
ing roof 7% feet. The roof is a rectangle 7 
feet wide and 15 feet long and is to be sewn 
to the ends with the middle of the rectangle at 
the peak of the triangle. Just how to do this 
sewing depends on your ingenuity, but it should 
be doubled sewed and it is well to carefully ex- 
amine a tent already constructed to see how 
such details are worked out. In one end of 
the tent the triangle is slit up five feet to serve 
as an entrance. This is reinforced with over- 
lapping 38-inch strips and braided tapes attached 
every foot for tying the ‘‘door’ shut. Around 
the bottom of the tent sew a 6-inch strip of tent 
material to serve as a sod cloth and at the junc- 
ture of this tent bottom and sod cloth work in 
Y%4-inch grommet rings (secured at a tent mak- 
er’'s) every two feet to receive the rope loops 
which are to slip over the tent pegs to hold the 
thing to the ground. The ridge can be sup- 
ported.with a rope or a pole and a large hole 
must. be made in either end to receive this, or 
you can use heavy tapes every 10 inches on the 
ridge and tie these to a rope or pole ridge above 
the tent. The wall tent is made as above with- 
out a sod cloth, in whose stead we sew on a 
2-foot side wall and add two feet to the end 
triangles, and on the bottom of this put on a 
sod cloth. At the juncture of the side walls and 
room grommets must be sewn in every 12 inches 
to receive the rope guys which lead to pegs in 
the ground. The best material is the so-called 
balloon silk secured from one of the firms men- 
tioned in our September, 1921, issue. A heavier 
cloth would give you trouble in using the ordi- 
nary home sewing machine and lighter tent is 
better anyway. Water-proofing is described else- 
where in this department.—C. P. F. 





Eiderdown Sleeping Robes. 


Animal fabrics are the best covering for 
warmth in sleeping bags or beds. Wool is gen- 
erally used, but eiderdown is still warmer and 
has been difficult to get and was high priced. 
The Metropolitan Air Goods Company are put- 
ting on the market the Poquoig Ejiderdown 
Robe and the only one made in this country. 
This is the best bed for cold: weather. FEider- 
down is the warmest bed cover known, it being 
an ideal non-conductor—a multitude of fibrils of 
the down have air between them and they hold 
the heat generated by the body in and keep the 
cold out. The robe has a non-tear cover which 
is necessary, for fluffy eiderdown loose is hard 
to control. These bags are so made that the 
down will not wad up but remains evenly dis- 
tributed throughout. I have used a woven rob- 
bit-skin rome, but the eiderdown is quite the 
best thing out for cold weather when outdoor 
living is a serious problem.—C. P. F. 





A lighthouse on the Japanese coast is con- 
structed of bamboo. Bamboo was used because 
it has great power of resisting salt water and 
does not rot like ordinary wood. 
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Latest Addition to the Al Foss 
Family of Pork Rind Minnows 


A miniature fly rod wiggler weighs but one-twentieth of an ounce. Owing to its peculiar 
construction, lifts off the water with perfect ease. 


The Shimmyette Fly Rod Wiggler 





rr ee Can be cast effectively with a five-ounce rod. 
ei ° 0Z., SUC 
(Used with our fly spinner pork) Used either with or without our fly spinner pork rind strips. 


A real fish getter, not made just to sell. 


Body and spinner made of nickel silver, spinner shaft of rust- 
less music wire. 


An excellent lure for bass, trout and other game fish. 


Pork Rind is impaled on the hook, and forward end buttoned 
to little button. 


Packed in individual, lithographed metal box. 





SHIMMY WIGGLER, '2 or % oz., $1.00 





In June, 1918, we ran an advertisement offering one of these wigglers 
caunisieden Gai: 4a Wiens: tae free, together with a bottle of our fly spinner pork rind strips, and all we 

All Red, All White, or Red and White asked in return was a report on their fish-taking qualities. The reports 
we received were of the most flattering nature; still we were unable 
to put them on the market, owing to a press of other work. They 
are now ready, however, and many hearts will be made glad. 














WHAT THEY REPORT 








LITTLE EGYPT W as. wae V2 O2. I have been very successful On the first day I It casts as nicely as a salm 
with it. In fact, I have taken used the little Wiggler I fly—finally I hooked into a large fish, 
more bass with it than with any picked ten nice trout which broke the line, losing the whol 
other lure.—Cuas. H. Ropes with it in half an hour.— thing, spinner, fish and all, but \ 
Associate Justice, Court of Ap- Jas. L. MILLER, Spear- home with a nice mess of fis! 
peals, Washington, D. C. fish, S. D. C. BLACKWELL, Los Angeles, Cal. 


If your dealer will not supply you, we will. 


ORIGINATED, PATENTED AND MADE BY 


warosome AT, FOSS, 1724 Columbus Road, Cleveland, Ohio 


sizes 
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Wild Pets 
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Many kinds of wild animals are tamed 
= by taking them when very young. We once 
“= picked a couple of bob-cat kittens off the 
top of a bush, within reach, while the 
mother prowled around within shooting 
range, but out of sight. These kittens were 
as docile as house cats for several days, 
remaining so as long as they were handled 
a great deal every day; but later they were 
placed behind bars and taken out but very 
little, which caused them to revert again to 
their wild habits, and in a couple of weeks 
of this seclusion it was almost impossible 
to remove them from their cage with heavy 
gloves. Lions, coyotes, bears and other 
such animals have been made into very nice 
pets for a time, but if care is not taken 
they become treacherous. The nymph 
shown is the daughter of M. H. Bakker, 
the Montana lion hunter. She is seen hold- : 
ing a cougar cat, which is very tame. This : 
young girl takes a great interest in her 
father’s work and is never so happy as 
when he brings home a brace of lion cubs 
that she may tame. She has handled a 
great many, and so far has come thru with- 
out any serious trouble with them. 











A CORRECTION 


Editor Outdoor Life:—There are a few 
errors in my article on testing a pistol in a 
rest which appeared in February Outdoor 
Life that I would like to correct. 

Groups were measured from centers of 
outside shots instead of inside, as printed. 
The posts for the rest were 4x4 and 4 feet 
6 inches long, not 4x6 inches long. 

In the article several references were made 
to the “.22-cal. long range” cartridge. This 
should be the .22 cal. long rifle cartridge in- 
stead. My manuscript referred to the “.22 
long range,” as this cartridge is often des- 
ignated in print, but evidently someone did 
not understand my system of shorthand. The 
result may be as puzzling to some as the 
Englishman’s way of spelling “Saloon”— 
“Hess, Hay, Hell, two Hoes and one Hen.” 

Calif. E. L. STEVENSON. 








Outdoor Life—March, 1922 









































A De Luxe Big Game Hunt With the 


Best Guide, in the Best Country, or 
a De Luxe Pleasure Trip FREE, No Cost to 
You at all Except a Little Intelligent Effort ! 


MY! MY! MY! but there’s a bunch of guides clamoring for the privilege of 
taking out the winner of that GRAND PRIZE! We have letters from dozens of 
them—and they are no common fly-by-night Nomads, either, but the old-timers who 
know the game’s habits and the wilderness like you know your prayers. 


We had an idea that de-luxe trip to the big game fields, or some pleasure resort, 
or some dude ranch was going to be a big thing, but we had no idea there were 
so many guides even of the famous variety who would write us such persuasive 
letters. Boys (and girls), if you saw our correspondence from these men of the 
hills soliciting that trip, you would start at the work quick. A Teddy Roosevelt 
would not be treated better on a hunting trip than the winner of that prize will be. 





But the thing that gets us is the fine thought expressed in many letters received 
anent this great scheme. 

“T had no idea,” one of them writes, “that Ourpoor LiFe was as easy to sell as I 
have found it to be; why, it seems as if the woods were just filled with good fel- 
lows who want it.” 





Another good fellow, one whom her dad 
had been taking to the woods ever since 
she was knee-high to a grasshopper, re- 
ports great success in selling OuTDOOR 
LiFE to the ladies. 


Outpoor Lire is clean, and we have 
many lady contributors to its columns, 
and subscribers galore. Sure thing, the 
ladies like Outpoor LIFE. 


Have you noted the exclusive stuff we 
have been putting over? Take that 
Buffalo Bill story, for instance, and the 
Wild Bill Hickok story. The latter is 


a valuable bit of American history. 


Ourtpoor Lire isn’t ALL of killing what 
remains of our wild life. It sure does 
give you accurate pictures of cracker- 
jack times had by real sportsmen all 
over the globe; but it stands for decent 
woods practices, and the conservation 
of fish and game makes it a periodical 
enjoyable and instructive to any red- 
blooded lady or gentleman anywhere. 








And remember, too, that world-renowned 
English sportsman, Theodore R. Hub- 
back, spent six months !ast year hunting 
in Alaska, and that his story will appear 
serially this year in OutTpoor LiFe be- 
fore it goes in book form. Another great sportsman, who spent half of last year 
in Alaska and Yukon Territory hunting big game, C. E. Sykes, will have his story 
in soon. Mr. Sykes headed the Sykes’ expedition for big brown bears to the Alaska 
Peninsula last spring, on which seventeen beautiful specimens were secured. He 
will tell us all about it. 


But our real purpose is to make your dream come true. 


We want someone to have the time of his or her life! 


We wish to be so sure that you will leave your pocketbook at home when you 
embark on that voyage that we shall even buy your hunting license. We don’t 
want to allow your mind to be contaminated on this trip by visions of “filthy 
lucre” in any form. Plenty or time for serious thought when you return. 


Remember, the Contest Closes June the First 


A committee of responsible men will soon be announced that will audit the 
accounts of the contestants at the finish, making a tabulation of the results of 
this campaign, and they—not we—will announce the winner on the returns. 

The standing of the different contestants will be kept locked within the books and 
the mind of our subscription manager alone. No one will have access to this 
private matter. Write for further information. 








BEARS WILL BE ON THE LIST, TOO 


Write Us Today—Subscription Department 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


Denver, Colo. 



























































§ Making C amp 


a mere deltail 
after you decide to stop 





the lightest, the strongest, the easiest-handled equipment. 
to be able to say, “Here’s a good camping spot. 
know that he can be comfortable in a few minutes. 


Every Auto Tourist, every camper, wants the most convenient, 
He wants 


Let’s stop”—and 


He wants to 


feel that making—or breaking—camp is a mere detail. 


BURCH nrecmy, comfortable Tent 


BED for auto camping should 
Av light, strong, comfortable. 

The Burch Pueblo Auto Bed 
is all three. It is easy to put up, 
besides. In two minutes you can 
have it unrolled from its khaki bag 
—in which it is carried on the run- 


ning board or fender—and set w 
f P Made of strong auto duck, has | 
or use. ! ay me mon 
weather-tight windows, pockets for — 
The patent ratchet keeps the can- toilet articles, roomy enough for STANDING “Hs — 
vas smooth, sagless and _ springy. two. Every Burch Tent has water- } 
Bed holds two persons comnlotably, proofed top. 


Stands a_ weight of 800 pounds. 
Weighs 37 pounds. 


Price of bed complete, $25, 


HE TENT should allow plenty 

of room for dressing comfort- 

ably; should be tight and snug 
against the weather. That's the 
Burch Auto Tent. You can pitch 
it any time, and then use your auto 
at will. 


We make any style tent for any 
size party or car, ranging in price 
from $25 to $50. 
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ROAD TO 
\ CAMP IN 
\ 5 minutes 


































Write for illus- 
trated Catalog of 
Camp Equipment 


F. J. Burch Mfg. Co. 


BUILDING” Pueblo, Colo. 


BUILDING 





THE SURE CATCH PATENT FISH HOOK 
THE HOOK THAT |} HOOKS THEM 








Hook sizes—1 to 8, 10 cts. each; 1-0 and 2-0, 15 cts. each; 3-0 
and 4-0, 20 cts. each; 5-0 and 6-0, 25 cts.each. At your dealers. 
If hecan’t supply you, hooks will be sent postpaid on receipt of 
price. Descriptive booklet on request. Liberal discount to dealers. 


A. VIERS, Box 391, RED LODGE, MONT. 










No. 1890-- Finest Calf Finished Cow- 
hide, Brown without lining very 


durable each,........ $5.00 
1891-Genuine Pig Skin,each 6.00 


1892-Heavy Imitation Leather, 


Black or Brown, each... . 


Beautifully illustrated Circular on request 
Mlastrating our complete line of other styles. 


This book fills a long felt want—the fish- 
erman can now carry both his ‘WET 
and DRY” flies in one book. Made 
with an Aluminum Box with cover, con- 
tainingtwelve compartments for Dry Flies 
and six ‘““COMMON SENSE” Envelopes 
for Wet Flies, two drying pads and full 
size pocket in the cover. Size closed 
If your dealer cannot supply you, write direct to us. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 







4.00 









































6% x 4x 1% inches. 


F. W. KLINGER & LANGBEIN CO. 


PACIFIC COAST BRANCH— PHIL. B. BEKEART CO., 




























Ballistics of the Shotgun 


CHAPTER XIV 
Capt. Chas. Askins and E. M. Sweeley 


HE loss due to strip and deformation of 

pellets was so heavy, amounting to 
nearly half the quantity of shot in some in- 
stances, that further progress was dependent 
on getting this trouble under control or de- 
vising some means of checking it. Nearly 
40 per cent of the entire shot charge is in 
the outside layer, which comes in contact 
with the barrel of a 12-gauge gun, using 
7% shot. Larger shot have a still greater 
percentage, of course, down to a buckshot 
chambering four, whereupon all must touch 
the bore. In the 20-gauge the percentage is 
50 or a full half of the pellets in the shell, 
which have to stand a certain loss during 
barrel passage. 

The smaller the bore the greater the per- 
centage of loss due to strip, which goes to 
explain why it is far easier to get a gun to 
pattern high in the larger bores than it is 
with small bores. The larger bore has a 
less percentage of the shot in contact with 
the steel, and the shot column, owing alone 
to its diameter, is more fluid, thus taking up 
pressures with a minimum effect on pellets. 
The large gauge will therefore turn loose its 
charge at the muzzle with a smaller propor- 
tion of its pellets stripped and deformed. A 
pellet which has lost part of its lead or been 
mashed out of shape will neither fly true nor 
hold speed with its fellows. These deformed 
pellets are the price we pay in lead for the 
trip thru the barrel, and it is a very heavy 
price. It is this very loss, the reduction in 
pellets capable of true flight and sustained 
velocity which has held the shotgun station- 
ary for so many years, so far as ballistic im- 
provement goes. During all these years we 
have been putting an ounce of shot into a 
gun to have a half ounce issue from the 
muzzle in a shape to be of any real use to 
the marksman; the other half formed the 
drag, the string or tail to the pattern. 

For many years we went along in a sort 
of smug assurance that what the gun did to 
a paper target it would do to a flying bird. 
Most of us knew that there was a tail to the 
kite, but we either did not know what caused 
it or could not remedy it, so concluded it 
best not to worry about what could not be 
helped. Some considered that drag a bless- 
ing, under the theory that if we held ahead 
of the bird, and the pattern was strung out 
for thirty or forty feet, the game would most 
assuredly fly into some portion of that pat- 
tern and be killed. Under this theory wing 
shooting was much simplified, for if by some 
hook or crook patterns could be made to 
string out still longer, say from half way 
the gun to the bird, all that was needed was 
to shoot plenty far enough ahead, on the 
line of flight, and a dead bird must result. 

However, some of the big factories did not 
like to accept this idea for their own diges- 





tion. They first secured figures for the drag 
by the old means of a rotating wheel, finding 
that at forty yards the string might be fifty 
feet long or even more. They went further. 
By shooting at a huge cake of tallow, and 
carefully cutting it away to recover the pel- 
lets, they discovered that nearly all the 
efficient pellets from a full-choked gun were 
in the center of the pattern, in a 24inch 
circle or less in the center. Those on the 
outside of this circle were deformed, and 
their amount of penetration showed that as 
far as killing anything was concerned, they 
were useless, except at such short ranges as 
would permit even a portion of a pellet to 
retain a killing velocity. This factory fur- 
ther learned that at best no more than 55. 
per cent of a shot charge was left in such 
shape to be of any use whatever in killing 
anything, and that the tail to the pattern 
kite was indeed a very useless appendage. 
This factory learned, furthermore, that the 
more positive the choke action the greater 
the deformation loss, and they questioned 
whether, after all, a full-choked gun was a 
more killing arm than a modified choke. 
One thing they did decide positively, and 
that was that we had reached a limit in the 
amount of choke placed in a shotgun. 
There is some elongation of the charge 
due to the squeezing action of the choke, 
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THE PEDERSEN CARTRIDGE 
Date of patent, 1913 
Fig. 3, The concentrator as loaded. 
Concentrator as the load begins to move. 
action the concentrator extension at the base, 
as shown, is driven upward, and t” ccunectio 


34 5 h 


Fig. 4, 
In 


with the choke, expels the top wad. 
is partly cut thru, 
strikes the air. 


3 A The wad 
furthering disruption as it 


Efforts to Control Shot Pressures 


Shot Concentrators 


some which results from the pellets not 
being exactly round or of exactly equal 
weight to start with, but these are of little 
moment compared with the long drag result- 
ing from injured pellets, The smaller the 
shot the greater the drag, since a small 
amount of lead ground from a large shot 
might still leave it weight and shape enough 
to fly fairly true, while less lead from a tiny 
pellet would cause it to fly off at a tangent. 
It has long been known that a 12-bore shot- 
gun would pattern considerably higher with 
rather large shot than it would with small, 
which is sufficiently explained above. 

In game shooting these defective shot are 
responsible for most of the cripples. Flying 
wide and having a lessened velocity, they 
curve out of the line of aim and land on a 
bird. It isn’t always true, of course, but 
happens often enough to afford a basis for 
the idea that if a way can be devised to 
make the shot fly true to the line of aim, 
within the normal.spread of the pattern, we 
will either have clean kills or clean misses— 
kills because if we get one pellet on the bird 
others will be close enough to make a clean 
job of it, and we will either get him in the 
pattern and kill him or miss him clean. 

The greater pellet loss is found in the 20, 
and the consequent larger proportional num- 
ber of wild pellets form the objection that 
many shooters have for this gauge. Gun for 
gun, the 20 will make more cripples than 
will the 12. Let us hope here that no en- 
thusiastic 20-bore man feels impelled to go 
after our scalps, for we have a constitutional 
objection to the process. Moreover, no man 
is a better friend of the 20 than we are, for 
we use it and no other gun for all work to 
which it is adapted. Sweeley uses a 20 and 
Askins a 28—never a 12 for upland shooting. 
Nevertheless, the cold fact remains that the 
little bore does lose more pellets in propor- 
tion to its charge than does the 12, and the 
12 loses more pellets in proportion to the 
charge than does the 10, which completely 
states the matter. However, if the time ever 
comes when the 20 can be made.to make 
full use of its % ounce of shot, every pellet 
an effective pellet, and not just the 50 per 
cent such as a weil-driven load now gives us, 
we will then have a weapon which will force 
the 12 to stay in the rack, fairly displaced 
by a little gun then able to deliver more 
effectives than the 12 now does with its 
ounce and a quarter of shot. 

Since the pellet loss came from contact 
with the barrel and choke, it seemed sim- 
plicity itself to avoid it by keeping the shot 
away from the barrel. The metal tell-tales, 
previously described, were doing this, but 
they were not making patterns as dense as 
the full-choked gun should deliver. The 
spread of the full choke was about such as 
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a good modified choke could be expected to “ ' TL 

furnish—even and hard hitting, but the é IY M Ml \ i! " ‘SS Ts wy Wall bz 
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Reducing the powder charge was not as pro- AF 


ductive of results as we expected, and the 
metal patch was pronounced more or less a 
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failure because of its effect on density of >| =9 

pattern. = ” 
It was readily seen that the copper patch _ = 

was too resistant, preventing as it did the == -S 


i 


full expression of the choke action. It was 
surmised, too, that the patch was not leaving 
the shot column at the muzzle without caus- 
ing some trouble when the air tore it away. 
Other forms of metal protectors were worked 
out, using thinner material and slitting the 
sides down nearly to the base in the hope 
that they would open umbrella fashion, but 
they did not, judging by pattern results. It 
would not tell the whole story of the metal ws a are : 
protectors to say that they were without con- uniform success of Smith & Wesson 
siderable success. Among others some were 
made of soft brass, .002-inch thick, and these 
did produce some very satisfactory patterns, 
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revolvers in all competitions in which 


especially with heavy loads. Very effective =° thev are employed. ~on— 
duck loads were built containing four drams 7 ‘ = 
of DuPont powder and 1% ounce of No.4] SQAA an 
shot, contained in the metal cylinder. But| = @ ~9,— 
such ammunition was difficult to make, ex- A— <n 
pensive, and the patch could not be made BRAY 
to let go every time alike. As with many = enn 
other things, when they did work, they ——— Ay 
worked admirably, but they didn’t always . j 
work. a 
From metal we went to paper and card- == SMI I H &6 \ \ KSSON ~9 
board. A thin, tough manilla paper proved - j 
to be good enough for ordinary charges, but = — 
the shot pressure near the base, in many in- —o— «Manufacturers of Superior Revolvers = 
stances, was more than enough to cut thru = , GF 
and let the pellets come in contact with the =A -_ 


barrel. Building up the base of the pro- 
tector with heavier material very quickly 
found its limits, for the additional shield 
between load and barrel not only kept the 
shot away from the steel, but kept the choke 
action.off of the shot. Softer and bulkier 
material permitted the pellets to bed into 
the surrounding material, so that when the 
air stripped the protector off, some of the 
shot went with it. It was found possible to 
affect some sort of compromise between what 
was needed for protection and what would 
check choke action, and some good, steady 
results were had in this way. The chief 
trouble proved to be that for each size of 
shot and for each kind of powder the pro- 
tector cushion had to be altered somewhat, 
while for heavy charges paper was not found 
adequate to shot pressures. 

We found after having devoted a lot of 
time to the problem without any overwhelm- 
ing success, because our loads at best were 
not commercially practical, that the matter 
of shot column protectors was almost as old 
as the breech-loading shotgun. Back in 
1889 Paine went rather fully into the matter, 
as shown by a patent issued to him in that the name S!IMITH & WESSON, 
year. He had a good strong case in which 
to place the shot and several methods of re- 
leasing the charge after the muzzle was past. 
Another inventor, Sublett, in 1885, used a 
metal case, flanged at the ends to keep the 
shot from coming in contact with the barrel, 
with provisions for the case to spread after 
it left the gun. Harley and Hobbe, in 1885, 
devised the hollow case, which is in some use 
today, in miniature bore shotguns and in 
rifles. 

Greenwalt got a patent in 1905 for a pro- 
tector which had the peculiarity of béing 
closed at the front end and open at the rear, 
the idea being that after the charge had left 
the gun and gone a certain distance the case 
would turn over and release the shot. His 
statement is that after traveling a short dis- 


tance the protector turns around and permits caeet " 
the shot to leave thru its open end, continu- Wale) tah | jt " " id | WPSP ty! Al Hat Bes 
ing then to travel in a compact mass. The hy hii if. it iT In i AL i] 


time, place and cause of turning was not : 
stated, and neither did he show why the shot 
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Could 


74% You Get Him 
at 100 Yards? 


NIPING crows is good “pre- 


paredness” 


stuff for bigger 


game. It is also a good test for 
the accuracy and speed of your 
Lyman Sights. 








No. 2A Rear with 
jetachable Disc. For 

h hunting and 
arget. Fits all lever 
action rifles except 
Winchester 1895 
Price, 36.00 





No. 6 Folding Leaf 
An auxiliary sight 
pm gee ase 
-rotch. Two leaves; 
tch and bar 
fe sds flat when not 
inuse. Price $2.00 
for Remington 
Mode] 8, $2.50 





No. 5B Front, Pro- 
tected globe and 
ivory or gold bead 
Fits all rifles taking 
regular rifle type of 
front sight. Price, 
$2.00 


> 


Ivory or gold Bead 
Front for all rifles 
taking regular rifle 
type of front sight 
Three bead diam- 
eters; No 3, 1-16in ; 
No. 28 3-32 in No 
20, 1-8 in. Each, 


#1 10 


ade for’ This | 


MARK 





Try This 
Draw a bead at a lone 
sentinel 100 or perhaps 
150 yards away. Note 
how clearly he is out- 
lined in the circle of 
your rear sight and how 
sharply your ivory bead 
shows up against his 
black feathers. Again, 
try covering one of the 
flock as it rises from the 
stubble field. You will 
be surprised to see how 
quickly you can get an 
accurate bead. 


Increases Accu- 
racy and Speed 
The close-up position 
of your Lyman rear ap- 
erture minimizes any 
inaccuracy in_ holding 
by lessening the lateral 
variation, and also in- 
creases accuracy and 
speed in getting a bead 
by practically eliminat- 
ing the old difficult lin- 
ing up of open rear 

sight and front sight. 


Easily Mounted 


Any man that can use a screw 
driver can mount a Lyman Com- 
bination Rear Sight; and any one 
who can use a tap and drill can 
mount a Lyman Receiver Sight. 
Lyman Front Sights and the No. 
6 Folding Leaf Sight easily re- 
place the factory sights. Fu 
directions for mounting come with 
each sight, 


For All Rifles 


There is a wide choice of sights 
for all American and most foreign 
rifles. At your dealer's; or give 
us your make, model and caliber. 


Write for Catalog 
The Lyman Gun Sight 
Corporation 
85 West Street 
Middlefield Conn. 


“Or on <i 
LYMAN 


















should not be slung in every direction as 
the case turned over. 

Pederson turned to the metal case in his 
patent issued in 1913, and says that one of 
his objects is “to avoid the flattening or 
other deformation of the peripherally dis- 
posed shot,” which indicates that he had 
found the price of shooting naked shot thru 
a barrel a costly proceeding. Still another 
concentrator was made with a solid base and 
a perforated wad in the top, shot placed 
loosely in the case or container. The per- 


~ 


together over part of the course. It is an 
assured thing and a logical thing that pellets 
of shot, free from contact with one another, 
of like weight and sphericity, started at like 
velocity, will travel right along together up 
to the limits of their range. Any time a 
“tail has been found to the kite,” or patches 
may be seen in the pattern, that load is a 
ballistic failure. Any gun that centers its 
pattern, or any device that causes a narrow- 
ing of the present full-choked pattern, is a 
ballistic failure. The great big question 














forated wad was for the purpose of permit- 
ting the shot to drive the air out of the con- 
tainer as they drove forward into the front 
end. This left the rear end light, and it 
acted as a rudder to keep the protector head 
on until the shot had driven out the loose 
front end wad and so escaped. It worked, 
when it worked. 

There are many more patents along the 
same general lines, some having strange and 
wonderful performances to go thru, but all 
based on the desire to get greater range out 
of the shotgun thru holding the charge to- 
gether over part of the course. Doubtless 
some of the many devices will work at times, 
but none of them can be made dependable 
in giving like spread at like distance. Those 
which depend upon the solid case will find 
the projectile tumbling or keyholing, which 
will throw the pellets far and wide, while 
those which have a releasing feature are un- 
reliable in that the release can never be 
governed—sometimes opening too quick, 
sometimes retaining the shot long enough to 
tumble. Thus far in shotgun science there 
has been no after muzzle aid to patterns 
which can be relied on. Possibly in time 
we may have such a device; it will depend 
on whether or not it is considered really 
worth while; and the problem to be solved 
is one of release. 

This much can be said of concentrators, 
even were they made to work to perfection: 
the limits of human skill as it has been de- 
veloped, and probably as it ever will be de- 
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SUBLETT CARTRIDGE. 
No. 2, the flanged container. No. 3, 
wad wedges against the flanged end of the container, 
and the flanged upper end, 
causes the container or jacket to part readily 


No. 1, 


the cartridge. 
concave 
container is in two parts, 
muzzle, 


\ HARTLEY-HOBBE CONCENTRATOR. 
No. 1, Slotted wooden container. 





(DATE 1885) 


No. 2, The cartridge. Work swell in 


small-bore shotguns 


faces us then, just as it has faced all the 
gun-makers this past forty years: What is to 
be done? 

The trouble with all of the concentration 
devices and others as well is that none of 
them take into consideration the pressures 
set up in the shot column by the drive of 
the powder gas. Whether the naked shot 
comes in contact with the barrel or not, this 
pressure will develop just the same, as wit- 
ness the tendency to burst the protector the 
instant it leaves the barrel. The choke 
neutralizes this tendency outward, and must 
neutralize it no matter whether the shot are 
naked or protected. No method of protect- 
ing the shot from strip and deformation loss 
is of practical value unless it also permits a 
full expression of the choke action upon the 
shot. Unless this problem is worked out, 
the device will serve to prevent choke action 
without at the same time lessening the need 
for such action. 

Nevertheless and notwithstanding the truth 
of what has just been written, a cost of from 
35 to 50 per cent for every shot fired is so 
great that it will not be allowed to continue 
without strenuous efforts to prevent. The 
average man rarely stops to consider what 
this strip and deformation loss really means 
to him. We will place the total loss at 40 
per cent, a conservative estimate. He must 
add 40 per cent to his powder drive or pow- 
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DATE 1885 

the concave wad. In action the 
forming a gas-tight joint. The 
catching the air as it emerges from the 
from the shot. The container can expand 


considerably without much friction against the bore. 


veloped, is to put a 24inch pattern on a 
bird at forty yards. If a man must hold 
closer than that he needs sights on his gun, 
and sights never have worked with a swift 
moving and dodging mark. A concentrator 
which narrows the present full-choked circle 
is therefore a perfectly useless contrivance 
for practical wing-shooting. What is needed, 
and what alone is needed, is some method of 
saving that large percentage of the charge 
now knocked out by barrel and choke, in- 
suring that this percentage is left in effective 
form, and that it finds it way into the 30- 
inch circle—not into the center of it and not 
outside of it, and not in those patches which 


‘indicate that the pellets have been welded 


der charge in order to get his shot thru the 
bore at the required velocity; he must place 
an ounce and a quarter of shot in his gun 
in order to get three-fourths of an ounce of 
it in shape for effective use; he must toler- 
ate a 40 per cent increase in recoil, with its 
attendant weight of arm, permitting recoil 
to be bearable; and his small quantity of 
effectives will rarely be evenly distributed. 
We might state without great reason to dread 
that our position would be disproved, that 
if a half ounce of shot could be ideally dis- 
tributed over the given circle it would prove 
as effective as our present full load of am- 
munition. 
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Shorts in the Long Rifle 


There are a lot of small-bore rifle shooters, 
especially those just starting at the shooting 
game, who are greatly concerned as to 
whether or not it will ruin a gun chambered 
for the .22 long rifle to shoot shorts in it. 
Occasionally one reads an article where the 
writer declares that the use of only a few 
shorts will spoil the long rifle chamber; 
while another fellow is equally certain that 
this is not the case. Perhaps neither gave 
his reason; maybe he had none. But if one 
is right and the other wrong, there must be 
a “why” and a “wherefore.” Let us see! 

Take any gun chambered for the .22 long 
rifle cartridge. When using this ammunition 
the shell extends the full length of the cham- 
ber, seating the bullet in the rifling. When 
the arm is fired, the bullet immediately takes 
the grooves without being scraped or de- 
formed in any way. The copper case, or 
shell, expands and presses tightly against the 
chamber walls and thus very largely pre- 
vents the powder residue from getting into 
the chamber. (The closer the chambering 
of the gun, the tighter the shell fits and the 
greater the accuracy. All fine target rifles 
are closely chambered. ) 

Now, what happens if we use the short? 
Roughly speaking, the long rifle shell is 
3-16 inch longer than the short shell. There- 
fore, when a short is loaded into a long rifle 
gun, the chamber for 3-16 inch back of the 
rifling is exposed to the burning powder 
gases and the powder residue. Moreover, 
only about one-half the length of the short 
bullet enters into the rifled portion of the 
barrel, the front end of the chamber scraping 
the bullet as it passes into the grooves. 
Obviously, no such hair-splitting results are 
obtained with this combination, as is possible 
where the shell is the same length of the 
chamber. 

Now, after shooting a few shorts in the 
long rifle arm, if the chamber be thoroly 
cleaned—all the fouling, burnt powder, etc., 
removed—no harm is done. But unless the 
cleaning is very thoro, the forward end of 
the chamber that lies just in front of the 
short shell will corrode and get very rough. 
Then when long rifle ammunition is used, 
the shell expands on firing and binds against 
the rough portion of the chamber and sticks. 
I have seen shells stick so tightly that the 
heads were pulled off by the extractor. 

So if you wish to occasionally use shorts 
in your long rifle arm, go ahead; but be sure 
the cleaning is very thoro, especially at the 
chamber. And it, of course, goes without 
saying that the bore should be kept bright 
as a dollar and free from spots. 

But you should not use smokeless powder 
in the shorts. If you do, the chamber will 
be likely to roughen in spite of the best 
treatment you can give it. 

The long rifle arms in which shorts may 
be used with the least danger are those 
which are accessible from the breech for 
cleaning. This includes the single-shot, 
take-down repeaters and bolt guns in which 
the bolt is easily removed. 

After cleaning the bore thoroly with nitro 
solvent, inspect the chamber, and if there 
seems to be fouling clinging to it, brush it 
out with a brass-wire brush. This kind of 
a brush is practically indispensable for the 
rifleman, and will not injure the finest bore 
if used properly. 

It’s all a mistake that the use of longs in 
the long rifle chamber will in any way in- 
jure the arm. It will do no more harm than 
the long rifle, since the long and the long 
rifle shell are the same length. 

Understand, I am not claiming that it is 
good practice to use shorts as a regular diet 
in arms chambered for the long rifle; but 
the careful man may occasionally do so with 
the perfect assurance that he is not injuring 
his gun. 


Ohio. Wittis O. C. Etis. 
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of Cities, Kate?” _“ 


‘“QEEMS as if Ma Nature hid her finest views We" 


away from the main roads, far from the ‘a Ss, 
crowds—doesn't it?” Faye, 
“Right, Jim! You know this trip has been a 
regular ‘motorcycle movie’—just you and | for ‘ 
audience, and our Harley-Davidson to bring 
the pictures to us.” Pa 
“You tell the world, Kit. There’s something cs 
about motorcycle touring that gets into my ee 
blood—makes me feel like a kid again. When ee 
I'm cooped up in town, I just ache to ride out ee 


on the open road again—just you and I and the 
Harley-Davidson—with everywhere to go and 
everything to see.” 










Motorcycling is “the greatest sport in the world.” And it 
costs so little! Fifty miles for a dollar—including gasoline, 
oil, tires and all. Ask your local dealer for free demonstra- 
tion of the 1922 Harley-Davidson. The new prices are 25 per 
cent lower. 

Attractive dealer proposition for unassigned territories. If 
interested, address Desk A-2. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


Harley-Davidson 


“Worlds Champion Motorcycle 








He says he has smoked 
| more Edgeworth than 
any other living man 


Let Mr. Baldwin’s letter give you the facts, 
and you will see he has some justification 
for his claims. 

Burlington, Vermont. 

Larus & Brother Company, 

Richmond, Va. 

Gentlemen: 

I think that I am entitled to be called 
a charter member of the Edgeworth 
Smokers Club, as I have used the Edge- 
worth Sliced Plug between twenty and 
twenty-five years. 

When I commenced using it I was 
selling hardware on the road. One of 
my customers who kept a general store 
told me that he had just received a new 
tobacco and wished that I would try it. 
He gave me a box for which he charged 
me 20c. He made a mistake, as it was 
selling at that time for 25c. I liked it 
so well that | made it a point to ask for 
it in every store in the different towns 
that I made; but few had it. The next 
time that I called on this customer I 
bought six boxes, which would last until 
I got around again. I still continued to 
ask for it in the different towns and tried 
to induce the dealers to stock it. 

In 1906 or 1907 I went to South Caro- 
lina and stayed there three years. I was 
surprised not to be able to get it there. 
At that time I was in Beaufort, S. C., 
and made frequent trips to Savannah, 
Ga., and Charleston, S. C., and was un- 
able to get it in either of these cities. 
Finally I ordered some direct from you, 
and also induced a dealer in Beaufort to 
stock it. 

I have used it always for over twenty 
years, except occasionally when I could 
not get it. I figure that I have smoked 
over 1,000 of the 25c boxes, which have 
cost for the last few years 35c. For at 
least five years I have not bought a 
cigar. Have had some given to me, but 
they do not take the place of the old 
pipe filled with Edgeworth. 

I am sixty-one years of age and still 
think that it is the best tobacco on the 
market. I don’t think there is a man 
living who has smoked any more Edge- 
worth than I. What do you think? 

Yours truly, 
(Signed) H. F. Baldwin. 

It is always pleasing to hear from old 
Edgeworth smokers, and we would like to 
know if this record is 
the best ever made. 


But we are interest- 
ed, too, in new Edge- 
worth smokers. We 
like to know that young 
men, men _ who are 
breaking in their first 
pipes, find Edge- 
worth before they 
get very far in 
their pipe-smoking 
careers. 

So we have a 
standing invitation 
to send free sam- 
ples of Edgeworth 
to all who ask for 
them. If you 
haven’t tried Edge- 
worth we have a sample package here con- 
taining Plug Slice and Ready-Rubbed that 
is only waiting for your name and address. 
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When you write for it, address Larus & 
Brother Company, 39 South Street, Rich- 
mond, Va. 
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Why You Missed That Bird 


Pull——Bang——-Missed ! 

After the squad had returned to their 
chairs you exclaim, “I do not see how I 
came to miss that one bird, for I held right 
on it; had it centered perfectly; 1 was timed 
to a second, and I know that it could not 
have been over 35 yards away, as I time 
myself to get them at that range, and you 
fellows will notice that I got all of the 
others at the same distance; also it was such 





FIG. 1 


a nice slow bird I don’t know how I came 
to miss it.” 

The above is the usual excuse that all of 
us hear right along at the trap shoots. We 
also hear that the gun shoots a perfect pat- 
tern and that it must have been a bad shell 
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FIG. 3—ENTIRE LENGTH, 14 FT. 3 


among the good ones—that it got in there 
some way. 

These excuses are all right as far as they 
go, but very few shooters will make an at- 
tempt to find out why they did miss that one 
bird. They will blame the gun, blame the 





FIG. 4—EXTREME LENGTH, 15 FT. 1 


shells or blame themselves, but they will not 
make an attempt to find out why—and they 
call the fellow who will experiment with 
guns “A dampfool.” 

In the course of thirty-three years’ shoot- 
ing and experimenting with all types of 
guns I have attempted to delve into the 
“whys” of shooting science to a greater ex- 
tent than most men will, and while this 
phase of the sport has not been a paying 
proposition, from the dollars and cents in 
pocket view, still it has been very valuable 
in the amount of knowledge absorbed about 
guns and their doings in general. 





Many years ago—in fact, it was in 1876— 
that grand old man of the shotgun world, 
W. W. Greener, discovered that shot did not 
hold together in a bunch or in a nice round 
cluster of about 3 feet diameter, as would 
be indicated by the appearance of the con- 
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IN.; ENTIRE WIDTH, 4 FT. 2 IN. 


ventional target or pattern, as you and other 
shooters are accustomed to shoot their guns 
for pattern, but that the shot scattered out- 
side ways and in all directions—not only 
sideways, but vertically and also lengthwise. 
That some shot were away ahead of others 


IN.; EXTREME WIDTH, 4 FT. 9 IN. 
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in the race toward the target was one of his 
greatest discoveries. Now this condition, 
commonly called tailing or stringing out of 
the shot column, was blamed, by Mr. 
Greener, on the boring of the shotgun barrel 
and not to the actual reason. 

The accompanying cuts of the conventional 
pattern (Figs. 1 and 2) show two patterns 
shot from an Ithaca Sousa grade single trap 
gun (I have not singled this gun out for any 
reasons, excepting that I have no other high- 
grade gun of any other make and no stand- 
ard grade that will shoot as hard, as consis- 
tently or as close) plotted from actual pat- 
terns, and every shot placed as nearly as 
possible on the miniature target, in the same 
position as it occupied on the original pat- 
tern. You will acknowledge that these are 
some patterns, as they give .804 per cent 
and .842 per cent of the charge in a 30-inch 
circle at 40 yards, and yet I have missed 
those same slow, easy birds, as well as any 
other shooter will occasionally do. 

It will be noticed that, were we to go en- 
tirely on the conventional pattern, as given 
above, no bird could get thru the pattern 
without being hit by at least three shot, with 
one exception, and this is all that we have 
had to guide us in our choice of a gun, for 
none of the writers on shotguns seem to 
have paid any attention to this phase of 
pattern-making, except the one case given 
here. If any of the manufacturers of shot- 
guns ever carried on such testing, it was 
kept under cover for fear that it might cause 
a diminuation of sales, or perhaps they did 
not think that it would interest the average 
shooter. These targets are much harder to 
make than the conventional pattern, and will 
cost considerable for apparatus, while for 
the conventional pattern all that is needed 
is an old door, a piece of paper, a gun and 
shells, to make a series of patterns. 

There are two reasons for the fact that a 
bird can apparently slip thru such a pattern 
and not be hit by a shot, or at best only 
dusted by one shot, but as one of the reasons 
is only the result of the other, I will take up 
the most remote cause first. 

Stringing or tailing of the shot may be 
proclaimed to be the most consistent cause 
of missing, and it does not matter what gun 
you use or what make of gun you use, trail- 
ing is present in all cases and at the present 
time cannot be eliminated. 

Let us analyze the travel of the shot 
charge to see if we cannot find some reason 
for missing that bird. At the muzzle the 
shot charge has a velocity of 1,286 foot- 
seconds; at 10 yards it has a velocity of 
1,268 foot-seconds; at 15 yards, 1,252 foot- 
seconds; at 20 yards, 1,228 foot-seconds; at 
25 yards, 1,191 foot-seconds; at 30 yards, 
1,153 foot-seconds; at 35 yards, 1,113 foot- 
seconds, and at 40 yards a velocity of 1,068 
foot-seconds. 

You missed that bird at, say, 35 yards, 
and at this point the shot was traveling at 
a rate of 1,113 foot-seconds, while the bird 
was traveling at a rate of 300 foot-seconds. 
Now let us say that that bird was quartering 
to the right and that you are at No. 4 place. 
Now, if you are any shot at all you will lead 
that bird by whatever margin you have found 
consistent at other times, and by this method 
of shooting the bird drifts into the shot 
charge and not the shot driving onto the 
bird. As you have been accustomed to about 
the same average speed in a bird, your sub- 
conscious self will direct that the trigger 
finger move when at a certain point, and it 
becomes mighty hard to break off that which 
we may consider to have become a habit, 
and slow down the gun and delay the trigger 
finger to accommodate that slow bird. If 
that bird had traveled at the same rate of 
speed as you had been accustomed to, you 
would have broken that bird into powder, 
but as it was a slower bird, the shot, or the 
bulk of the shot, had passed the point of 
interception of the path of the bird and the 
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E ready for the callofthe rod. Rainy April 
days call for protective clothing to make 
the day’s outing enjoyable. 

Duxbak Togsare ideal the whole year forany 
outdoor sport. They are wonderful onspring days 
as they are warm, comfortable and rainproof. 

Kamp-it Togs are slightly lighter, but are 
not rainproof. Ladies usually prefer them. 





HUNTING COAT 
AND BREECHES 


The many garments designed for every out- 
door pastime are shown in the 1922 style book. 
Get a copy today at your dealer’s, or write us. 


UTICA-DUXBAK CORP. 


Duxba 


4Hickory St. Utica,N.Y. 
and Kamp:it 
Outing Togs 
fd f 





OUTING HAT 2A 


OUTING HAT 2F 


Fi LADIES 


PUTTEES 
LEGGINGS 





MIDDY BLOUSE 
AND BREECHES 















FISHING TACKLE- 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


 E. H. STEUCK (a7 cbse eepxnane 


Dealers in GUNS,PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY,ETC 
























Life-Like Plastic Taxidermy 


Prof. Stainsky learned his art from a master and from nature. His 
creations in plastic art, showing the natural life-like reproductions 
of your valued trophies, is the work of a master and deep student 
of Nature. As the originator of the plastic art in taxidermy, he 
has discovered the only perfect way of preserving trophies true 
to life. We have numerous letters from the world’s greatest 
@ hunters, expressing appreciation forthe perfect work he hasdone for 
them. Medals awarded at Paris, Chicago and St. Louis World Fairs. 


Stainsky Fur & Taxidermy Co. , Colorado Springs, Colo. 
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The Shannon Twin Spinner 


Everybody .knows the Shannon, and from 
the number we turn out it looks like everyone 
was using it. But if you have not used it 
you have a great joy awaiting you. It will 
enable you to fish with ease in any kind of 
weeds, lilies, stumps or snags and make 
catches that will open your eyes. Many fine 
catches have been made with this bait in 
waters that had been thought fished out. 
There is no other ‘bait that will catch as 
many fish as the Shannon. Try it and you 
will say so, too. Order now while you think 
of it. Your money back if you are not satis- 
fied. Made with Red, White or Yellow Fly. 
Also natural Buck tail 


Price, each, 85 cents 





Looks like a fish, acts like a fish 


THE FLY ROD WIGGLER 


WILL DILG, famous authority, says: 

‘The Fly Rod Wiggler is too good. It 
catches too many fish. It gives the fish 
hog too big a chance.”’ 

No doubt this is true, but there are tens of 
thousands of men who enjoy fishing for the 
sport. For instance one wrote that he took 
65 fine small mouth bass in one day and re- 
turned all but half a dozen. A world famous 
tournament caster says he gets so much en- 
joyment from watching the bait work he 
doesn’t care whether he gets any fish or not, 
but he gets plenty. So if you are after either 
fish or sport or both Jamison’s Fly Rod 
Wiggler is sure to please you. They cast 
easily on any ordinary fly rod and lift without 
a splash or strain on the rod. No substitute 
or imitation will do this, so be sure that you 
get the original. Eight lifelike patterns: 
Silver Shiner, Golden Shiner, Red Side Min- 
now, Red Head, Yellow Perch, All Yellow, 
All White and All Red. Three sizes Trout, 
114 in.; Small Bass, 134 in.; Large, 2% in. 


65c each. Four in vest pocket box, $2.60 













JA SPECIAL 


DESIGNED POR CASTING 
Wooden Minnows 


50 Yds. 16 Ib. Test , 
No. 4 


Jamison’ s — al Silk Casting Line 
is so soft and flexible and runs cff the reel so 
smoothly and evenly that the dreaded back- 
lash is to a large degree eliminated. It is 
strong and durable and gives splendid ser- 
vice. We positively guarantee it to be the 
best line that can be had at any price. 


No. 4, 16 1b. test. For casting plugs, 50 yds. $1.20 
No. 5, 12 lb. test. For lighter lures, 50 yds. 1.00 





Send for our catalog of Baits, Flies, 
Leaders, Lines, Weedless Hooks, Etc. 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
vee D, 736 South amen sar 
icago inois 

















shot, and as you had made connection with 
most of the birds thrown to the right quar- 


| tering, from the very fact that the shot 


charge had tailed or strung out, you expected 
to do the same thing this time, but the slower 
bird allowed the thicker part of the charge 
to pass and then it went thru the tail of the 
charge and was not broken, but let us say 
that it was dusted. 

Now look at Figs. 3 and 4, These are 
what I will call silhouettes, or silhouette 
patterns of the charge. In other words, they 
are the views that you would get could we 
see the separate shot as they traveled along 
in their course to the target. If you take a 
handful of corn and throw it at anyone, 
some of the grains of corn will hit him be- 
fore the others, and something of the same 
thing happens when we shoot a charge of 
shot. The front shot will strike the target 
and then along comes the laggards of the 
charge and in turn make their own marks 
on the target, but our new pattern shows 
the side view of the charge instead of the 
front view. These patterns are made by 
shooting at a moving screen, that is passing 
across the path of the shot at a rate of speed 
approximately that of the shot charge, at 
whatsoever range it is decided to make the 
pattern. At the present time I will say that 
we are shooting at a range of 35 yards, so 
No. 3 is a side view of No. 1 pattern, and 
No. 4 is a side view of No. 2 pattern as it 
traveled thru the air. Now, don’t try to 
crawl off, for the same charge that shot pat- 
tern No. 1 also shot silhouette pattern No. 3, 


and likewise patterns Nos. 2 and 4 go to- 
gether, so you can see two views of the same 
charge of shot in both cases. 

As your bird was traveling much slower 
than the average, the thick front section of 
the shot charge would have passed before the 
bird got up to the path of the shot, and 
when it did arrive there it found only a 
very thin pattern of shot, with places where 
there were no shot at all, and it just slipped 
thru the shot charge at that point. Now let 
us suppose that you had dusted it, as you 
and I have seen so many times, but had not 
hit it hard enough to break it, or to break 
out a visible piece as the rules say. It can 
be readily seen that only one shot hit this 
target, and for illustration I have placed 
four birds in the patterns in such a manner 
that one shot only could hit it in every case. 

Do you see the reason for your missing 
that one bird as I see my own fault? It 
was not the fault of your holding, but it was 
a combination of the forces that you could 
not forestall, namely, the combination of 
habit and a slow bird. 

Have you ever tried to figure out this con- 
dition and to make allowances for it? I 
certainly have, and within my present allow- 
ances it is simply impossible to do a thing 
further to change the condition, for there are 
several things that can be done to eliminate 
some of that tailing of the shot, but as 
special bored barrels cost a mint of money, 
I am going to accede to the demands of the 
pocketbook and go slow, yet I know that 
some of these conditions can be changed. 





Gun Talks - No. 25 


CHAUNCEY THOMAS 


66 WV ILL you kindly tell me how to re- 
load?” has of late months been the 
boiled-down substance of about half the let- 
ters I get concerning gun affairs. Of course, 
the universal slump in all financial and busi- 
ness affairs is largely the cause of shooters 
turning from the cartridge shelves to cheaper 
loadings if they can be had. Today 10 cents 
a shot, which is the price per load more or 
less for factory high-power cartridges, is out 
of the question for the great majority of 
shooters. Ten, even 25 cents a shot, matters 
little on a hunting trip; but it is prohibitive 
to the man who shoots the years round for 
pleasure if he uses his high-power rifle. 
Hence the recent renewed interest in reload- 
ing; also in the older and cheaper firearms. 


If a man would reload, as I wrote in a 
letter recently, the first thing he needs is a 
big bright sign that reads “Skill, Caution, 
Patience.” If he has the sign in his own 
head, so much the better, but he must have 
it somewhere. Reloading is a delicate, dan- 
gerous business. Most beginners buy a few 
standard tools, some primers and a box of 
powder, and “follow the instructions on the 
can.” Better can the instructions. There 
are a hundred and one vital kinks in reload- 
ing that are not in any printed set of instruc- 
tions, altho practically all such stray pointers 
crop up here and there continuously in vari- 
ous publications given over to shooting, like 
Outdoor Life, for example. But in no place 
can be found the whole thing in one big pill. 


Practically the only information of value 
printed on the powder cans and other official 
routine literature is the list of “Don’ts.” 
They are of real value; violate them and 
you go to heaven or elsewhere. New kinds 
of bullets and powders have made the old 
catalogs and booklets practically out of date 
except for the older cartridges they deal 
with. 

Today reloading can be divided into prac- 
tically two distinct classes—cartridges with 
cast bullets and cartridges with metal-patch 
bullets. The latter have to be purchased 
from the makers, and with them and a few 
tools and ingredients one can load with much 


more ease and speed and far less required 
skill than he can put together the older loads 
where he has to make his own slugs. 

I believe making the bullet is the hardest 
part of reloading. How to cast bullets has 
to be learned only by casting; hard, slow, 
disappointing personal work is the only 
thing that will teach any man how. The 
metal, the mould and the dipper must be 
just so hot, and neither much hotter nor 
cooler than a certain degree, if one wants 
good bullets. And without good bullets 





THE PEACEMAKER 
Chauncey Thomas examining his first .45 


there cannot be good cartridges. Unless a 
man has the things with which to melt a 
considerable amount of lead all in one vessel 
occasionally, it is very hard to get bullets of 
even hardness. And a bullet 1-16 tin and 
lead shoots differently than a bullet 1-14 or 
1-18 tin and lead. Just to cast up whatever 
metal comes along, such as a general mix- 
ture of recovered bullets of all sizes, kinds 
and degrees of hardness, old bits of shaving 
tubes and chunks of lead pipe, some with 
solder on them—such is the usual way we 
get our “lead,” but it is not lead, remember, 
but finally works itself around into an odd 
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mixture of tin, lead, zinc perhaps, and what 


not. have seen some bullets, have cast 
them myself in fact, that were sort of grainy, 
so to speak, and were brittle. That a bullet 
be hard is not enough; it must also be tough 
so that it will change its shape evenly under 
the pressure of the powder gas and the cut- 
ting into it of the lands. And to go to a 
metal store and buy outright pure lead and 
pure tin costs considerable more than to 
rustle lead in batches here and there, often 
for nothing but the trouble of collecting it 
and packing it home. But if one wants 
really good bullets, this is what one must do. 

To keep my metal more or less all of one 
kind—for I, too, have to use over and over 
again the bullets I pick up behind the tar- 
gets—I have a small dipper holding about 
as much as a good-sized hen’s egg. When 
the metal is liquid in the ordinary Ideal pot 
I take out a small dipperful and let it cool. 
This gives me a piece of lead about the size 
of an egg, naturally. I drop this into water, 
and when that potful is all dipped out I 
scratch a number, or a letter, like “A” and 
“B,” etc., on that batch. The next potful I 
treat the same, but number them differently 
from the first batch; each batch is numbered 
or lettered alike, however. Then when I 
come to mould I put a lead “egg” each of 
a different number or letter in the pot and 
melt and cast. Thus, say I have five pots 
of metal, no two alike probably. This would 
give me five different sets of bullets, an in- 
fernal nuisance to keep track of, and to re- 
sight for each time. Besides, different hard- 
ness often takes more or less powder than 
another hardness. By this means just de- 
scribed I can easily and conveniently make 
the five pots all alike. The only expense is 
one extra melting of the metal, of course, 
but it is surely worth it. 

I find, as a general rule—there seem to be 
no exact rules in loading, or in guns either, 
for that matter—I find that in revolver cart- 
ridges especially, the harder the bullet the 
more accuracy. In some guns and some 
loads even pure lead works the best, es- 
pecially in short-range sub-loads, but as a 
general rule a hard revolver bullet reloads 
the best. One to 10 is as hard as one will 
ever want any bullet; 1 to 12 is very hard, 
and about 1-15 or 1-16, which is the usual 
hardness of the big lead rifle bullets in fac- 
tory cartridges, is about right for six-gun 
reloads. The hard bullets crimp more 
evenly, hence more even resistance to the 
powder when it first starts to burn. The 
hard bullets stay in the shells better under 
the kick-out blows of the recoil and do not 
lock up the gun by shoving bullets part way 
out the cylinder holes; and they probably 
do not change shape as much as soft bullets 
when passing from cylinder into the barrel. 
Also they are not so liable to bend in re- 
sizing, nor do they get dented up so much 
in handling as soft ones. All told, I find 
that most experienced reloaders in six-gun 
ammunition of various kinds and sizes prefer 
the harder bullets. For a single-shot pistol, 
however, or a light powder charge in certain 
guns, where the bullet does not quite fit the 
barrel, then soft bullets will probably work 
the best, but that can be determined only 
in those special cases; here I am telling 
about what the average shooter is liable to 
run up against in reloading; when a man 
gets so he can tell for himself the difference 
in such affairs he does not need the pointers 
I am here trying to set down for those who 
have no such experience, yet who would 
learn to make their own cartridges. 

Each man has his own way to do it, of 
course; but personally I do all my decapping 
with a punch and tack hammer. I do not 
like the decappers used in the Ideal tools— 
too often the rim to enlarge the mouth of 
the shell causes it to stick in the shell, and 
that takes more time and trouble to adjust 
than to work right thru with a punch smaller 
than the caliber of the shell. Have the 














TRAILER TOURING 


THE GREATEST OUTDOOR FROLIC 








Above shows how outfit 
folds flat into trailer. No 
side-sway, not top heavy. 


With a Union 
Trailer Camp 
your whole fam- 
ily can have all 











the comforts of 


home on any automobile trip. It is attached in an instant; can not 
injure your car or retard speed ; has spring beds, refr igerator, elec- 
tric lights, and cooking conveniences. One season’s savings in hotel 
bills easily pay for it. 

It is the one trailer built with automobile units and quality— 
therefore ideal for cross country tours, and years of hard service. 


Hundreds are in use. 


Best of all—it is sport supreme. 


The new models have wonderful einai be set up complete in 
less than a minute, all folds flat into trailer, allows better ventilation with pro- 


tection from insects. 


Write today for literature. 


UNION TRAILER WORKS 


318 Charles Street 


The outfits are better than ever—the prices are reduced. 


BOONVILLE, N. Y. 
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Patented and exclusive features make Stoll 

Camp Equipment much more compact and 

convenient as well as easier tomanufacture 

and hence lower in price. Their cost is actually less even tho 

every tent is of highest grade material, absolutely water- 

proof and mildew proof (no white duck) and every bed has 

re-inforced all steel frame with genuine steel springs, sagless 
and comfortable to rest upon. 

middle pict , manana s n | 

is ve t fold int a hu le 48 r 


Compactly ee Bed, ie 50 


She wa in the 1 

as the highest priced use 
inches thick, weight onl y, 39 aeoadd 
wall tent, auto tent, pc oom house or iin Pri 


With Water-Proof Tent, $38 50 


The same bed 1 hig juality 

shown in lower ‘left har 4 supplies 

with ample ssing room alongside bed inside t tent. Easily se 
where in five minute ( san gg oo folds int nee 48 in 
inches thick, weight 


“Bis, Roomy Tent, 3. 50 


8 feet hig h at sosergaba 6 fee , 
7x9 feet square accommodates two beds w 
Write today for free atalog showing la tents, many % 
ene % nts mpl el f hd g table stoves, lugga e arriers an 


dealer where St iL Qu sali ty goods are for sale 


STOLL MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
DENVER, COLORADO 
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AMERICAN H 
KAM PKOOK | 
‘ THE IDEAL CAM STOVE iB 


OST experienced campers cook | 

the Kampkook way. Kamp- Iz 
kooking is convenient, quick and |B 
clean for this two burner stove 
makes and burns its own gas from 
the same grade of gasoline you use 
in your car. Set up and going full 
blast in two minutes. Wind proof |B 
and safe. Designed especially for 
motor tourists; just the thing for 
picnics. 
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most popular 
model. 

Price in the 
U. S. $7.50. 
case at $9.50; 


TOT 


with brass 
large size two burner $8.50; three burner 
size $12.00 


IT’S ALL INSIDE 


= Also made 


All Kampkooks fold up like a minia- 
ture suit case when not in use with all 
parts including tank securely packed in- 
side the case 

Write for the Kampkook folder which also 
: describes Kampkook Kitchenettes, Kampovens, 
Hy and Kampkook folding fry pans 


=| American Gas Machine Co. 
830 Clark St., Albert Lea, Minn. 
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Z| Indestructible Gun Cases, 
“Quick Draw’’ Holsters, 
Cartridge Belts and 


“Gun Bug’s”’ 


Leather accessories now ready 


AQ XS 


Enclose stamp for descriptive 
circular and prices. 














CAPT. A. H. HARDY 
2345 Elm St., DENVER, COLO. 

















Have You A Camera? 


Write for free sample of our big magazine, showing how to 
make better pictures and earn money 


AMERICAN PHOTOGRAPHY, 468 Camera House, Boston, 17, Mass. 

















punch large enough so that it guides itself 
into the primer hole automatically, then with 
a hole in a box to catch old primers one can 
run right along and in nice shape. I enlarge 
the mouths of the shells later, and just as 
fast. 

This constantly opening and crimping the 
edges of the shell is what soon splits it; and 
a split shell, or one that even shows the first 
sign of splitting, is ruined. They will often 
crimp so that they look all right, but they 
won’t shoot right; the crimp opens easier, 
hence the powder burns differently in a 
crimped split shell than in a rightly crimped 
one. Discard all injured shells. But it often 
is a big help in getting bullets into shells to 
have them chamfered; that is, sort of sharp- 
ened by cutting away the inner edge. A 
special tool, practically a tapered drill, is 
sold for this purpose, but I find that I can 
work just as fast and do just as good a job 
with my pen knife. Have a whetstone handy, 
for brass is hard on the edge of the knife; 
then run the little blade around inside the 
mouth of the shell a few times, and the little 
bits of brass three-cornered wire tells what 
you are doing. Then if bullets have a sharp, 
square base I often run a fine file around 
that bullet base, and, with the chamfered 
shell mouth, this gives one a tapered bullet 
base to insert into a tapered shell neck, and 
all works like a tramp in June. It is just 
such a simple little thing as this that often 
means the difference between loading or not 
loading a good cartridge. 

Another item is to watch not to have too 
much oil or grease in the loading chamber. 
This oil under pressure will form greases in 
the strongest shell case, and that practically 
ruins that shell; also it makes the shell in- 


accurate because the powder space is re- 
duced, and in case of high-power loads 
where one is loading the scale limit of pow- 
der, then such a drop of oil in the loading 
chamber, by decreasing the chamber space, 
may blow up a gun and give the shooter a 
job shoving clouds. If a cartridge is doubt- 
ful, don’t shoot it; pull it. By “pull it” I 
mean put the pinchers to it; pull it apart, 
save what materials you can, and chuck it 
into the boneyard to be worked over another 
time. First a beginner won’t pull any of 
his cartridges; if he can jam them into the 
chamber and make them go off, that is 
enough. Later he pulls about half of them; 
then comes a time when he need pull only 
a few now and then. But a pair of good, 
strong pinchers and a vise is as necessary a 
part of the reloading outfit as the moulds 
themselves. 

It is idle to try to compare how long it 
takes to reload by comparing the time needed 
to make various different cartridges. With 
bench tools and factory metal-patch bullets 
one can run off rifle cartridges with consid- 
erable ease and speed, and it takes compara- 
tively little skill; that is one story, like an 
automobile just out of the repair shop with 
new tires on a paved road on a pleasant day. 
But now take a bottle-necked shell, say a 
.38-40 revolver load, cast your own bullets 
as mentioned in the early part of this article, 
grease them properly without smearing 
grease all over everything, and use a dense 
powder like Bullseye that must not vary 
over 1-10th of a grain—well, it takes from 
five to ten times as much time and work and 
skill to make that load as it does to make 
06 reloads with bench tools and metal case 
bullets and no grease. 





A Simple Powder Scale 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Here is a simple 
little device that can be made in an hour 
or so by anybody, and the beautiful thing 
about it is, it really works. That is the 
only beautiful part of it, as its looks don’t 
amount to much, but it also has several prac- 
tical features. For instance, if you want to 
get up ‘a few reduced loads you don’t have 
to rig up a set of assayers’ scales, dump all 
the small weights on the table, juggle around 
with drachms, scruples and grains until you 
think you have the right combination, pour 
enough powder on the opposite pan to bal- 
ance, and if it all won’t go into the shell, 
wind up by going to the drug store to check 
up your weights. 

This scale is graduated with exactly what 
you want—grains—and all you have to do 
is place enough powder on the pan to run 
the pointer down to the number of grains 
you wish, and there you are. The main ad- 
vantage lies in the direct reading and the 
speed with which charges may be weighed, 
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nor is it affected by the least breath of air 
as are delicate balances. It ‘comes to rest 
very quickly. It is also plenty accurate 
enough for anything but the very finest 
weighing. The scale is graduated in grains, 
but half or even quarter grains may be esti- 
mated by simply stopping the pointer half 
or one-quarter way between the marks. 

Now, as to how to proceed to manufacture 
this article. The base is a piece about four 
by twenty inches of half or three-quarter 
inch lumber. The upright piece is thinner 
and should be about nine inches high. I 
used an old apple box to make my scale 
from. The illustration shows at a glance 
just how the parts are put together; the 
blocks are screwed to the base from the 
bottom. 

Now comes the principal part of the scale, 
the main-spring as it were—nothing in the 
world but a steel stay pulled out of the 
wife’s old corset. If you haven’t one of your 
own (a wife, I mean, not a corset), get 
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A SIMPLE POWDER SCALE 


The illustration shows how 


the parts are put together. 
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somebody else’s wife as I had to. Draw the 
temper (now I’m speaking of the spring, not 
the wife) for a distance of about two inches 
from one end by heating and allowing to 


cool slowly; drill a small hole at this dis- | 


tance and file or grind this end of the spring 
to a point. To fasten the lower end of the 
spring, cut a slot in the block with a hack- 
saw and merely push the spring in. Make 
a hook from a short piece of wire, drop it 
thru the hole in the spring and hang a little 
wire frame on it. The pan must be light 
so as not to bend the spring down too far. 
I made mine out of the thin tin from the 
top of an old tomato can by hammering it 
on a wooden bench top. Don’t use too heavy 
a hammer or strike hard blows. A little 
light tapping with a ball pein or riveting 
hammer will shape a very nice pan from a 
flat piece of metal. 

The graduations run from zero to seventy- 
five grains and are marked with ink on a 
piece of cardboard. The card, as may be 
seen in the illustration, is fastened to the 
upright piece with thumb tacks, as it may 
be necessary at times or in extremes of tem- 
perature to slide the graduations up or down 
in order to set the pointer at zero. To 
graduate the card, get everything assembled, 
then take the scale to the drug store and 
have the druggist place five grains at a time 
on the pan, making a small mark at the tip 
of the pointer each time. The place where 
the pointer stands with the empty pan should 
be marked zero and the others 5, 10, 15, 20, 
and so on down the line. Then simply di- 
vide these five-grain spaces into five equal 
divisions by means of a rule or dividers, 
making a shorter mark at each, and you have 
your one-grain graduations. 

A scale made in this way will retain its 
accuracy surprisingly well. I have used 
mine two years and have often loaded full 
charges with it for use in target or hunting 
work. I have tested it at numerous times 
with accurate weights, and always found it 
correct and perfectly satisfactory. 

Idaho. Rupert SHAw. 


A Reply to Mr. Williams 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I have read the 
friendly criticism of C. G. Williams in your 
January number. I have no intention of at- 
tempting to reply to him in detail. Mr. 
Williams is a ballistic engineer; he has ac- 
cess to nearly all the works, domestic, British 
and European, that have been written on the 
subject. His facts are not to be disputed 
except by doubting the correctness of his 
authorities. I have no idea of doing this. 

Our book, “Ballistics of the Shotgun,” is 
no such scientific work as Mr. Williams 
would have written under the circumstances. 
Originally, when the question of title came 
up, Mr. Sweeley was in favor of calling the 
work “Shotgun Possibilities,” but since it 





contained, as will eventually be seen, com- | 


plete figures on breech pressures, velocities, 
pellet energies, retained velocities, etc., of 
all standard loads, I thought Mr. Sweeley’s 
title not sufficiently descriptive. For the 
most part everything stated is based on the 
personal experience of either Mr. Sweeley 
or myself. We have not quoted, and indeed, 
speaking for myself, have little knowledge 
of the works of others on the subject. We 
had in mind simply the practical—the dis- 
semination of such knowledge as would im- 
prove shotgun ammunition and the shooting 
qualities of the gun. 

We are little interested in any powder or 
any shotgun loads except the most modern, 
black powder being treated superficially, 
merely as a comparison with other powders. 
We accepted the common conclusion that 
black powder took fire at the base of the 
charge and burned by the successive ex- 
plosion of adjacent grains. If, on the other 
hand, the entire charge takes fire simultane- 


ously, that is interesting, but not very ma- | 
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Niade to catch fish— 


Pat. Apr. 29, 1919 Bass Devil Bug 


wee, gp iS the acme of perfection, and 
" = wae the way they catch fish makes 
Sizes, 3, 1-0, 2-0, 3-0 ring hooks. 


them a universal favorite. 
Price 60 cents each. 
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Trout Devil Bug 1” — Tuttle’s Whirlo 
A true to life imi- Minnow 
tation. Sizes,3-6-8 Under water lure, Test- 

: ed by experts. A wonder 
ring or snell hooks. in early fishing. A winner 
Price 50 cents each. 
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= Devil Bug Mouse 


Fools the old big trout. 
Does catch game fish. A 
pleasure to use. 
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Price 75 cents each 


Pat. Apr. 29, 1919 
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New Casting Devil Bug 
Perfect weight for casting rod. 
Noted for catching large fish, either 


casting or trolling. Price $1.25 


each. 
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NEW YORK 


Tuttle’s 
Devil 
Bugs 


Look 
Like Bugs 


Feel 


Like Bugs 


Float 


Taste 
Like Bugs 


Fish 
Think 
They 
Are 
The 
Real 
Thing 














(Patented) 


only 3 

















THE INDISPENSABLE AUTO BED 


Gives the maximum of comfort with the min- 
imum of weight and bulk. Easily arranged 
ina few minutes right within any car. Weighs 
less than 15 pounds and when rolled measures 
feet in length by 8 inches in diame- 
ter. z real spring bed with slats, straps and 
canvas at a suprisingly moderate price. 

Write today for descriptive folders 

and special offer 


SPOKANE WOODWORKING CO., Inc. 
J Atlantic St., SPOKANE, WASHINGTON 











foreign Governments. 
Fairs. We fit our boats for Outboard Motors. 


KING FOLDING CANVAS BOAT C0. 681 Harrison St, 





FOLDING PUNCTURE-PROOF CANVASBOATS 


Light, easy to handle, no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, 
safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable; stronger than wood; used by U.S. and 
Awarded first prize at Chicago and St. Louis World's 
Catalogue. 


carry by hand; 


KALAMAZOO, MICH. 





Metropolitan Camp Outfits 
Guarantee 


| | Comfortable Camping 


PRACTICAL, COMPACT, AND 
WARRANTED WATERPROOF 
Satisfaction Guaranteed 

or Money Back 

These products have been used under all sorts 

of conditions for the past 29 years and have 

stood the test. Recommended heartily by 
thousands of campers, hunters, ga aa 

ermen, automobilists, yachtsmen, 
canoeists, ranchmen, forest services 










Weigit 1 12 POUN DS 
and woodsmen as the most practical, and dependable for 
outdoor use. 


Ws 


» 
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Write for Illustrated Catalog Today 


_— 


Metropolitan Air Goods Co., Athol, Mass 





Pee 





Pataca Fa 
WEIGHS 19 OUNCES 
PACKS 8x4x1% INCHES 
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UTILITY A Auto Teat— Fits the Running Board 
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THE MATER PIPE 


is pronounced 


The COOLEST-NICOTINELESS Pipe known 
and is 
The Last Word in Pipe Construction 
The Principle is absolutely Right. The 
entire smoke passage from “‘bow] bottom 
to bit end”’ is instantly exposed for clean- 
ing. The “‘spiral’’ inside the regulation 
length stem forms sixteen inches (16") of 
cooling, nicotineless, sweet, smoke pass- 
age. NICOTINE” is collected and trap- 
ped on the SPIRAL,’’which prevents the 



























‘nicotine’ from reaching 
* the tobacco, or being drawn 
Price intothemouth. The ‘spiral’’ 
eo 5 can be instantly removed; a 
$2.50 shake or wipe frees it from 
collected “NICOTINE.” 
DIRECT The pull is always M 
‘8 e pull is always free and 
300 uae uniform, 
The ‘‘MAIER’S” aluminum lined 
stem cannot absorb ‘“NICOTINI 
The ‘MATER’’ is acooler, nicotine 
less, freer drawing er, sweet 
milder, cleaner edition of 
own © favorite pipe 
“GUARANTEED AS REPRE 


SENTED OR MONEY BACK 
of fine quality briar in 
4 t, curved flat-bottom 


immmediately 


Maier Pipe Company, Ine. 
100 Calvert St. 


IS YOUR GUN CLEAN? 


You can te sure if you will use 
this greatest boon to modern rifle- 
men and shotgun users :- 
HOPPE’S NITRO POWDER 
SOLVENT No. 9 
It removes every trace of powder 
residue from your rifle or shot- 
gun. Prevents pitting and foul- 
ing. Oil alone will never do this. 
Thousands of sportsmen have 
used this Solvent and recommend 
it. You will find it a big aid to 
accuracy. Your sporting goods 
dealer can supply you. 
You know your gun is clean~ if 


you use Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 


FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2314 North 8th Street, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


ey 
I Want to Send You a 


GRANGER ff 
ROD /£ 


for your inspection and a real try- 
out. I've made and used many 
rods, but never have I handled 
one with such a pleasing com- 
bination of action, balance and 
power asthe new Granger De g@ 
Luxe and Premier models, 4 
Anglers who have handled 
these new rods declare £3 
they are the finest they # 
have ever seen, 
f this Iknowthey 
t. Each strip 


Charlestown, Maryland 


























New 
=“ Prices 
Y Are 
r / $18, $35 
/ and $50 
' No War Tax 


Our new catalog 

is now ready and 
is free for the asking. 
y¥ Get a copy and learn 
i why Granger Rods are 
? better. Then mail me 
* your order. State the 
kind of fishing for which 

? you wish to use the rod, and 
the length desired, and I'll 
7 send you the finest and most 

ge | satisfactory rod value you 
have ever seen, or you can ship 

; it right back and get your 
money together with express 


EM 
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dry air of 
Denver 
Ra 
DEALERS 
u eso 
Onur 
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Ph Ke ‘ charges going and coming. 
*ition GOODWIN GRANGER, Pres. 


F / GOODWIN GRANGER & CO. 
a j 1243 East Ninth Avenue 
DENVER, COLORADO 











WHY not spend Spring, Sumr 
Fall gathering butterflies, 
I buy hundreds of kinds for coilections, 
worth $1 to $7 each. Simple outdoor work 
with my instructions, pictures, price list. Get 
posted now. Send 25c. (NOT STAMPS) for my 
Illustrated Prospectus. Mk. SINCLAIR, Deal- 
er in Insects. Dept. 22, Ocean Park, Calif. 


terial to this work. However, black powder 
grains certainly do appear to explode rather 
than to burn and throw off gas, and if every 
grain took fire at the same time, and all ex- 
ploded instantaneously, it would appear that 
dangerous pressures would be developed. 
Black powder doesn’t appear to act so 
rapidly as all that. Now, if the figures given 
by Mr. Williams for black powder could be 
had for such a compound as DeLuxe or 
DuPont No. 93, that would be something we 
would very much like to have. We would 
like to have pressures at the breech, pres- 
sures at two inches, three, six, ten and at 
the muzzle, and we would like to know just 
how many inches of barrel length were re- 
quired to completely consume such a powder 
as No. 93—this with various loads. We 
could then come nearer to guessing what 
charge we preferred to use or what charge 
behaved the best. 

Nevertheless, such an article as this of 
Mr. Williams is very welcome. It has depth 
and adds materially to the general knowl- 
edge. Mr. Williams’ knowledge of experi- 
mental ballistics, both rifle and shotgun, is 
not second to that of any man in America; 
what he has to say on this or any other sub- 
ject relative to guns must add to our knowl- 
edge of the subject. Furthermore, instead of 
resenting criticism, we are glad to get it. 
Neither one man nor any two men know it 
all, and if Sweeley and I could be the means 
of drawing forth general knowledge, that 
would afford us the liveliest satisfaction. 
We do not expect everybody to agree with 
us on all points, and if the conclusions of 
someone else appear to be better than our 
own, we will frankly acknowledge that we 
were wrong and he is right. 


Okla. Cuas. ASKINS. 


| ARM S ANDAMMUNITION iN 
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Conducted by C. G. Williams 


I would appreciate it very much if you would 
answer the following questions: What is the 
extreme accurate range of the .256 Newton? 
What is the extreme accurate range of the .30- 
06 Government? Would you consider the .256 
Newton, in every way, as accurate as the .30-’06 
Government? Please give the muzzle velocity, 
muzzle energy, penetration and trajectory of the 
above cartridges. Also the free recoil in foot- 
pounds. What is the weight of the .256 Newton 
bullet, and also the weight of the powder charge? 
About how many inches of green beech would a 
.250 Savage with a full-metal patch bullet shoot 
thru at 15 or 20 feet from the muzzle?—M. W. 
Ostrowske, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Answer.—The extreme accurate range of the 
.256 Newton should be about 1,500 yards, and 
the Springfield has proven that it has fine ac- 
curacy at this range, but we believe that the 
Springfield could be relied upon to give a good 
account of itself up to 2,000 yards. We do not 
consider that the .256 Newton is quite as accur- 
ate as the Springfield; at least it has not proven 
itself to be as accurate. You have stumped us 
with your question of how many inches of green 
beech the .250-3000 Savage bullet will penetrate, 
as we have no beech in this country. In the 
past we were acquainted with this wood, and 
always found it to be exceedingly hard for a 
bullet to make much headway in, so as a guess 
we will state about 10 inches. The ballistics of 


the .256 Newton and the .30-’06 are: 

Bullet M.V. M.E. 
Cartridge wt. f.-s.  ft.-Ibs. 
Be ee) ce, ee Snare 129 2880 2537 
80-06 3 os 15 2700 2426 

Trajectory, Inches 
Cartridge 100 200 300 400 500 
.256 Newton ... OL 250° 600 1202 21.99 
30-06... .. 68 2.85 7.50 13.98 24.28 
Editor. 


I have a .380 Newton rifle which I wish to 
slow the power down to about the same as the 
.35 Remington. As the rifle with regular am- 
munition is too powerful for deer, I desire to 
reload a number of shells that will be about the 
same as the .35. If possible will you please tell 
me how to do this, giving primer, what kind of 
powder, and quantity; also bullets? Would the 
30 U. Government ’06 soft-point work in 
this rifle with this sort of reloading. Outside 
of recapper, scales or measure, what other tools 
are necessary? The shells that I have fired 
don’t seem to have swollen any, so don’t think 


resizing will be necessary—D. A. Martin, Rex- 
ford, Mont. 


Answer.—If you will buy the reloading set 
from Kirkland Bros. & Co., 96 Chambers street, 
New York, you will get the entire set needed 
with the exception of the powder measure and 
scales. The following charge of powder and 
weights of bullets can be used: 


Powder Charge Bullet Wt. M.V. f.-s. 


DuPont’s No. 15 71. grs. 150 Pt. 3150 
DuPont’s No. 15 67.5 grs. 172 Pt. 2850 
DuPont’s No. 15 62.0 grs. 220 R.N. 2500 


You could reduce the gs ~ still further and 
use 60 grs. with the 220-gr. bullet for 2300 f.-s. 
velocity, but we would not reduce the charge 
below these figures.—Editor. 





I have a 9 mm. Luger automatic pistol, with 
a four-inch barrel, and the letters D. W. M. on 
the slide in the form of a monogram. This gun 
is not fitted with holster stock. What I want 
to know is where, if possible, I could get a 10- 
inch or 12-inch barrel fitted to this gun, and 
whether a new barrel would have to be screwed 
into the receiver or just a new barrel and re- 
ceiver? In the latter case, of course, I could put 
it on the gun myself, as it would only be like re- 
assemblying after cleaning —H. Russell-Hamil- 
ton, Prince Rupert, B. C. 


Answer.—If you will write to Von Lengerke 
& Detmold, Inc., 349 Madison avenue, New 
York, N. Y., you will be able to get a barrel 
for your 9 mm., but we do not know how long 
the barrel would be; still we believe that 6 
inches is the standard length for the 9 mm. The 
7.65 mm. can be had with a 10-inch barrel. 
However, Von Lengerke & Detmold can inform 
you as to that. You can get the barrel alone, 
or barrel with sights complete, or barrel sights 
and receiver complete, in which case all you 
would need to do would be to assemble it. If 
you get the complete barrel and receiver you 
would then have two guns in one, by exchang- 
ing the barrels and receivers.—Editor. 





I bought from a dealer about a year ago a 
fine looking Mauser rifle. This rifle is a 9.38 mm. 
caliber, 24-inch barrel, bolt action; stock run- 
ning full length of barrel, pistol grip and cheek 
piece; very similar to the Mannlicher-Schoenauer 
as advertised today. Barrel stamped ‘‘Waffen- 
fabrik Mauser A-G. Oberndorf A-M Neckar.” 
Receiver stamped, ‘“‘Waffenfabrik Mauser A-G. 
Oberndorf A-M” U. S. 1906. The dealer was 
not able to give me any information regarding 
this rifle. Will you give me this information: 
A comparison of ballistics of this rifle with a 
.405 Winchester, .35 Newton and a .30-’06 Gov- 
ernment rifle. What game is it good for and 
what style of rifling has the barrel? The rear 
sight is made up of three leaves. Middle leaf 
stands up stationary and is marked 100, front 
leaf folds down forward and is marked 200, back 
leaf folds down to rear and is marked 300. Does 
this mean yards? Where can I get ammunition 
for this rifle?-—-W. F., Harrisburg, Pa. 


Answer.—The 9.3 mm. Mauser is slightly more 
powerful than the rifles mentioned. It has a 
muzzle velocity of 2,346 foot-seconds and a muz- 
zle energy of 3,486 foot-pounds with the 285-grain 
bullet. It has the standard type of rifling, one 
turn to 13.8 inches. The sights are marked in 
meters, which are about one-twelfth longer than 
yards; in other words, add one-twelfth of the 
range as given in meters and you will have the 
range in yards. If you will write to Von Len- 
gerke & Detmold, Inc., 349 Madison avenue, 
New York, you will be able to get ammunition 
for this rifle; 9.3 mm. is the equivalent of .366- 
caliber or about the size of the .388 automatic 
bullet, while the ’06-is .30-caliber. We note 
that you say that the barrel is marked “‘A-M” 
U.S. ’06; from that we would infer that the 
rifle used the .30-’06 cartridge.—Editor. 





I am having a military model .303 Lee-Enfield 
rifle, which is new and very accurate, cut down 
to a sporter. By this I mean I am having the 
sights, stock and forearm remodeled. I would 
like your advice as to open sights to equip this 
gun with. Would you also tell me the ballistics 
of the .303 Mark III and Mark VI, solid nickel, 
and compare them to the Winchester and 
Dominion soft-pointed .303s? Have you ever 
tried to make a soft-pointed bullet out of a 
Mark VII solid? You will notice that when 
the nickel pdint is cut off, an aluminum cone 
remains, which gives the bullet still a spitzer 
point. This cone seems loose and must be 
seated on the lead core. The question is, will 
this bullet mushroom properly on game, and 
will it be accurate? Could you suggest a better 
way of making a soft-point? I intend to use 
them for deer. Please compare the .303 British 
and the .30-’06 Springfield—W. A. Eadie, Otta- 
wa, Ont. 


Answer.—We believe that you can get a set 
of three-leaf sights for your rifle from the 
Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, N. J., and 
as this sight has a band on it, there would be 
no difficulty experienced in putting it on. You 
could also get a Winchester sporting rear sight, 
and we like this sight with the flat top as well 
as any one made, but it would be especially 
hard to attach this sight to the barrel or to the 
front of the receiver. D. W. King, Call Bldg., 
San Francisco, Calif., puts out a two-leaf sight 
that could be attached to the breech of the bar- 
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rel with two small screws, and we believe that 
it would be as efficient as any. We have never 
heard of a solid nickel bullet in either the Mark 
VI or VII, .303 British cartridge. Perhaps you 
nean full- jacketed cupro-nickel. We would not 
idvise you to cut the point off on these bullets, 
1s that aluminum point extends down about one- 
third the length of the bullet, is not attached 
to the lead in any way and would be most 
fective as a swage to open up the jacket and 
allow the core to be blown out. Some day you 
would try this stunt, the core would be , A se 
out of the jacket, leaving this jacket in the bar- 
rel, then with the next shot you may be not only 
seeing stars, but our opinion is that you would 
be floating around among the stars and have a 
set of wings. We would advise that you buy 
your soft-point bullets and not try stunts. The 
ballistics of the Mark VI, VII and .30-’06 are: 


Bullet M.V. M. E. 





Cartridge f.-s.  ft.-Ibs. 
Mark VI 2000 1908 
Mash Wo acccksseciorccces 2450 2320 
BOG cstiesssaens sshurceainieaniiatiasia H 2700 2428 
Trajectory, Inches 

100 200 300 400 500 
Mark VI ..............1.23 5.52 14.08 29.61 51.53 
Mark VII ............. .7%3 3.02 834 16.58 29.00 
30"06) .sc...-s.c.- C8 2.06 F258 18.98 2628 

—Editor. 


Will you please give me an address where I 
can buy a cleaning rod, covered, for a .22 model 
52 Winchester rifle? I have looked thru Out- 
loor Life for October, 1921, and can find no 
address. I would like to buy two rods, covered, 
so they will not scratch the guns. Will you 
please help me? On shotguns, I have a new 
automatic Remington 12-gauge, and have been 
told that if I shoot shot larger than No. 2 it 
would west the choke.—C. W. S. Davis, Mari- 
copa, Calif. 

Answer.—You can buy a celluloid covered 
cleaning rod from the Production Equipment 
Company, 5-9 Union Square, New York, N. Y. 
In connection with your request we would ad- 
vise you to get a piece of 3-16 inch drill rod 
and have thread cut on it for 1 inch, beginning 
at a point about 3-16 inch from the end and 
continue for 1 inch. You will find that you 

hen have a cleaning rod that will not bend, will 
not pick up grit and will not scratch the bore. 
In cleaning the model 52, always clean from 
the breech and not from the muzzle, for in that 
way you will not wear the rifling at the muzzle 
as you would with any rod were you to clean 
from the muzzle. You can shoot buckshot in 
your shotgun if you will buy the shells or if 
you chamber the shot in the muzzle before put- 
ting in_the shell. Jt will not hurt your gun to 
— BBs in it if you want to use them.— 
Lditor. 


A few of the boys of the Jefferson High 
School of this city are planning on organizing a 
rifle club. I wish you would reply, thru your 
columns in the Outdoor Life, answering the 
following questions: In order to secure rifles 
from the government, how many members of 
the N. R. A. must there be in the club? Under 
what obligation would we be to the government? 
Would a bond have to be furnished in order to 
receive the rifles? What is the advantage in 
being a member of the N. R. A.?—Chester E. 
McCarty, Portland, Ore. 


Answer.—You should have at least five boys 
to start a club, for the government will allow 
one rifle to five boys, and by having that number 
you would be entitled to have one rifle issued 
to you. You do not need to have any individual 
members in the club, but the club as a whole 
affliated with the N. R. A. The only obligation 
that you would be under is to practice rifle 
shooting with the rifle or rifles issued, until the 
ammunition issued is used up. You would be 
compelled to file a bond for about $500. If 
you do not affiliate with the N. R. A. as a club, 
you will be compelled to purchase your own 
rifles and ammunition, but if you join the N. 
R. A. as a club, these will be issued to the 
club, without cost.—Editor. 





I recently purchased a revolver chambered for 
the .32 short Smith & Wesson cartrid I find 
that the cartridges fit rather loose y in the 
chambers and that I can push a bullet thru the 
barrel quite easily (Winchester make). Do you 
think this affects the accuracy and penetration? 
What penetration should the .82 short Smith & 
Wesson cartridge have at 30 feet, black powder, 
t-inch barrel?—Edw. Stanton, Toledo, Ohio. 


Answer.—The .32 Smith & Wesson short bul- 
et has a recessed base that is expected to ex- 
pand and fill the rifling of the barrel. This was 
the accepted standard of barrel boring up to re- 
sent date, but now it is recognized that if ac- 
uracy is expected, one must have a bullet large 
enough to fit the barrel to the bottom of the 
grooves. The latest revolvers are now bored 
and rifled to the standard diameter of the bullet, 
so that the bullet will fill the barrel to the bot- 
tom of the grooves, ‘and it has been shown that 
hese revolvers are far more accurate than those 
ored to the old-time standards. Your revolver 
— penetrate about 4 inches of pine wood.— 
ditor. 




















For Lovers of the Great Outdoors 


Those who hunt, fish, camp or travel will find the 


Hensoldt Dialyt Prism Binocular 


made specifically for their purpose, best for use 
in the field. This Binocular combines all the 
best modern scientific achievements that have 
been developed in the field of optics—and thou- 
sands of sportsmen have commented favorably 
on this Binocular. 

The Hensoldt Dialyt Prism Binocular won re- 
nown during the World War, and is produced 
by our factory of seventy years standing. 


VERY FINEST QUALITY—EXCLUSIVE FEATURES FOR SPORTSMEN 


Sportsmen will find the Hensoldt Patented Roofprism an exclusive feature of 
these Binoculars, of great merit because it permits the use of larger objectives, 
thereby giving an enlarged field of view and extreme brightness of image. The 
light weight and compact shape of this Binocular is amazing. 


There is a ‘‘Dialyt” Binocular made for every need including DAY and NIGHT 
Glasses. Where the extremes of field of view and luminosity are not required, 
we Offer the Hensoldt Stereo- Walkar Binocular, with PORRO Prisms, which 
are lower in price and equal to any of the regular type of binoculars. 





Catalogue Sent Free Upon Request 


SA. Bensoldt & Sons 


Manufacturers of Scientific Optical Instruments 
ESTABLISHED 1852 


For full particulars apply to your Local Optician or to 


Tiilliam A. Rits 


Manager for U.S.A. 
2 Stone Street New York 














“NEVER LEAK" 











Thebuilt-for-hard-knocks @ | 
boot that sportsmen § | 
swear by—soft, easy-fit- @ | 

ting and as near water- 
proof as a leather boot **I’ve learned MY lesson— 
can be. it’s SOFT WOOL HOSE for real 
Made to meas- foot Comfort—’’ 
ure from best 
i 
aoe KENWOOD 
tanned if } 
leathers. | 





If your dealer 
doesn’t carry 
RUSSELL’S, 
write us for 
a catalog. 





On pavement or forest floor, in city or woods, 
W.C.RUSSELL there’s comfort and foot health in the springy soft 


MOCCASIN wool cushion of Kenwood Hosiery. 


co. There’s style also, and a wear defying strength 


that’s distinctly economical. 





602 Wisconsin St. 
BERLIN, WIS. 


Kenwood Men’s Half Hose for business or dress. 


Kenwood Woodsmen’s Hose for fishing, hunting, 
etc. 


Kenwood BOYS’ Golf Stockings. 


Full particulars and catalogue of other Kenwood All 
Wool Comfort products on request. 


KENWOOD MILLS 


Department D. Albany, N. Y. 
Kenwood Mills, Ltd., Arnprior, Canada 
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Learn this Great 
Profession 
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‘Mount Birds 


Animals, Game Heads, and All Trophies! 


The wonderful art of taxidermy which has long been 
kept a secret can now be easily and quickly learned 
by mailin your home ina few weeks. Success guaranteed. 

There are bi rofits In 
You Can Make Money! taxidermy Reanim 
and boys. Trophies are sent hundreds of miles for the best 
Taxidermists to mount. A skilled Taxidermist like a skilled 
doctor can charge as much as he pleases, 


BEAUTIFUL TROPHIES for Your Home 
You can decorate your own home and den with your rareand 
beautiful specimens. Hunters, trappers and naturalists learn 
in avery shorttime, By our method the profession is simple. 
Great Book FREE—“ How to Learn to Mount Birds and 
Animals.”’ This beautifully illustrated book, a copy of Taxt- 
dermy Magazine and hundreds of letters froma graduates 
sent free if you write at once. Make yourself independent 
by learning this great profession, Write now for free book. 
N.W. School of Taxidermy, 64D Elwood Bldg., Omaha, Neb. 














Farmers, Trappers, Attention! 


LET US TAN YOUR HIDES AND FURS into useful articles, 
such as robes, coats, rugs, mittens, caps, fur sets 
or any kind of leather. 

If you prefer selling, send your furs to us for 
full market value. Write Today for FREE fur 
price list, tanning price list and shipping tags. 

THE BISMARK HIDE & FUR CO. 
Bismark, N.D. 














EXPERT 
Taxidermists and Furriers 


M. R. MOHR & CO. 


321 Sprague, Spokane, Washington 











SEND YOUR 
FURS TO US 


From the worthless looking green hide 
to the finest, soft tanned furred leather, 
mothproof, at first 
costs, factory price, 
made up into ladies’ 
beautiful furs, coats, 
robes, rugs and 
mittens. 


We can make your 
furs up into any 
style from any style 


book. 


Write today for our 
circulars on any kind 
of furs that you 
have. 


W.W. WEAVER 


Established 1891 


CUSTOM FUR 
TANNING and 
MANUFACTURING 


READING, MICH. 
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Furry Facts 


Except in the high mountains, Canada and 
Alaska, most furs begin to deteriorate by 
March. Wolves and foxes are shedding, and 
some may be rubbed; mink and coon are 
shedding and color somewhat faded, while 
most other of the land animals are more or 
less “springy”—that is, show the effect of 
soon shedding if not already actually begun. 

Many inexperienced trappers and shippers 
at this season think that they have not been 
allowed full value for their furs, when in 
reality they have. Many do not seem to 
realize that faded mink, rubbed fox and 
wolf, thin-pelted opossum, small skunk, etc., 
are worth considerably less than when 
strictly prime. On the other hand, there are 
dealers who take advantage of the time of 
the year and return “springy” grade for furs 
caught in January. 

Beaver, otter and muskrat are at their best 
during February and March thruout most of 
the United States, while in much of Canada 
and Alaska they are prime for several weeks 
longer. 
No. 1 so long as there are dark spots or 
streaks in the pelt. 

Skunk take on fat during the fall months, 
and are much larger when taken during the 
months of November, December and early 
January than when caught later in the sea- 
son. During cold and severe weather skunk 
will not venture out of their dens for days, 
or even weeks, losing fat and flesh rapidly, 
and, of course, the size of the pelt decreases. 
Skunk pelts taken before January will aver- 
age about one-fourth larger than after that 
date. 

The November and December catch of 
skunk—in fact, nearly all furs with the ex- 
ception of muskrat—was large, ané@ prices 
which were in effect late November and 
early December eased off considerably toward 
the first of the year. In November specu- 
lators pushed the price of raw furs up, as 
at that time there was a shortage for im- 
mediate use. 

During late November and early December 


Muskrat are not strictly prime or . 








and Fancies 


New York and other fur manufacturers re- 
alized conditions—that is, the rapidly rising 
values of raw skins and the apparent large 
catch. A meeting of the Associated Fur 
Manufacturers was called, when it was 
agreed to remain out of the raw fur market 
until March, so far as possible, or until raw 
fur prices approached lower levels, their 
contentions being that the then quotations 
being forwarded to trappers and outside col- 
lectors of raw furs were in many instances 
higher than the finished skins; and, in fact, 
instances were shown where fur garments 
were obtainable in retail shops at less money 
than asked for raw skins. 

The European countries are the principal 
users of certain American furs, such as 
skunk, wolf and opossum. When the price 
is forced too high the demand falls off. 
Since the war there is none too much ready 
money in most of the European countries, 
and while no one wants the trapper to sell 
at low prices, yet when prices on certain 
furs are forced beyond a reasonable price 
substitutes are used—furs from Australia 
and South America largely. At first thought 
the action of the manufacturers might be 
questioned as advisable, but when considered 
from all angles it may be for the best. If 
prices had been forced much higher the re- 
action when it did come would have been 
much greater and probably have carried 
values much lower than they are now. 

Compared with other farm and ranch 
products such as wheat, corn, cattle, sheep, 
hogs, hides, wool, etc., furs at present prices 
are high, yet it is advisable to stop trapping 
when the animals begin to show “springy.” 

February and March are the mating sea- 
son of many of the fur bearers, while the 
pelts are not as valuable as when taken 
earlier. Suppose you catch a female mink, 
coon, skunk, it means one pelt now, which 
if left might mean several next season. You 
will be “feathering your own nest” by leav- 
ing enough animals to supply your trapping 
grounds another season. Wolves, mountain 
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AN EARLY SPRING SCENE IN ELK-LAND 
The shed antlers of a big seven-point elk are seen in the above picture, which was photographed 


in the White River country, Colo., by Guy Stealey. 
together—this applying to deer as well as moose, etc. 


Both antlers are usually found pretty close 
The reason for this is that after the first 


horn drops, the animal’s remaining “millinery” seems so lop-sided that it swings its head and 
scrapes the horn on the ground or on trees until it, too, falls off. 
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lions and other predatory animals, of course, 
are exceptions—killed whenever opportunity 
presents. 

The importance and value of fur animals 
upon the ranch and farm is being realized 
more and more each year. Not long since 
the government in one of its booklets, “Trap- 
ping on the Farm,” said in substance: The 
wild as well as the domestic animals on a 
farm require food and shelter, and while 
rancher and farmer are providing as a mat- 
ter of course for their domestic stock, they 
will, if wise, be mindful also of the needs 
of their wild tenants. If they regard their 
barns as factories for producing milk, meat 
and wool, they may as well consider the 
muskrat houses and dens in the ponds and 
lakes and the dens in the fields and woods 
as fur factories, and preserve them accord- 
ingly. If they sell only their excess do- 
mestic stock, they also will cease trapping 
the wild “stock” while there are enough fur- 
bearers left on their land to insure another 
year’s fur harvest. 

In Western Nebraska, Iowa, the Dakotas, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin and other states there 
are a good many land owners who are reap- 
ing a harvest of muskrat pelts each season 
that pays them more dollars per acre than 
their best corn or other land. The “musk- 
rat harvest” comes at a time when work on 
the farm or ranch is the slackest.. What 
other crop is there that “raises itself’ ?—and 
the harvest is one of pleasure as well as 
profit? 

Now, a little about trapping muskrat and 
otter, two fur-bearers now at their best: 
During the mating season, which is now on, 
the musk of the muskrat is a splendid lure. 
The essence found in the musk glands, which 
are located on the belly, well back, is a 
splendid attractor. The essence can be 
squeezed into a small bottle and kept; or 
as muskrat are caught, the musk glands can 
be saved each day, when skinning the catch, 
and used when making the rounds of the 
traps next day. Place a drop or two on a 
stick or some object near the trap. 

Otter are great travelers, but unless there 
are sharp bends in a stream, are apt to keep 
to the water. If the stream is not too swift, 
narrow to about eight inches with dead 
brush on each side. Lay a few stones among 
the brush to keep them in place or drive 
stakes so top will be under water, and tie. 
Set trap in the opening and splash water 
over the brush and bank. The trap can be 
staked, but it is better to cut a small brush, 
and if stream is a fair-sized one, tie end of 
brush to some object on shore. There is a 
special trap with teeth for otter, as the otter 
leg is very slick, and unless trap is strong 
and holds good, apt to pull out. Nothing 
smaller than No. 2 should be used, altho, of 
course, smaller traps may hold the catch. 

Ohio. A. R. Harpine. 








That Which Lives : 
That in man which does not perish 
is his personal influence. Since we 
are creatures of environment and 
heredity, if you wisely shape the en- 
vironment of those about you and 
and transmit that which is good to 
your—and their posterity, you will 
live. And the waves of time shall 
dash impotently against your life, next 
year and next century. You will be 
living ten generations hence in ten 
thousand or ten times ten thousand 
descendants of yourself and of those 
whose lives your life beneficently in- 
fluenced. And you cannot buy life 
with gold nor with great works that 
pay dividends in dollars, but with 
service and self, coined into deeds of 
unselfishness —Epwin LEFEVRE. 
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Aipitie Binoculars 


AOR AE = 
By a recent purchaser: 


Oe 


“As for the glasses 
they are wonderful and 
far beyond my expecta. 
tions, and if I ever stand 
in need of another pair 
you may rest assured 
they will be WeissAlpine 


Binoculars.” 


Latest catalog of field SS and 
telescopes mailed upon request. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


DENVER, COLORADO ; 
WR MANUFACTURER OF ALPINE BLNO: c OLARS 


1620 ARAPAHOE St 


Write for free booklet telling how 
you can examine each glass 
before purchasing. 
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Our Celebrated Trout Flies, on Looped 
Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 55c¢3 
Size 10, 60c; Size 8, 65c per dozen. 
Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on Eyed 
Hooks. Size 12, 80c; Size 10, 90c; Size 
8, $1.00 per dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, Rods, Reels, 

Lines, etc., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
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BUY HIM A BOOK! 
- 
By Warren H. Miller, 

Former Editor Field and Stream 
NEW! ‘‘The Sportsman’s Workshop” 
“Airedale, Setter and Hound” 

oe a — and train hunting dogs, "kennel 
NEw! How to Bulld a Fishing and Gun- 
“Rifles and Shotguns” . 

Big Game and Wing shooting 
r the wilderness hunter.).. 
“The American Hunting Dog”’ 


“Canoeing, Sailing and Motor Boating” .... 
“The Boy's Book of Hunting and Fishing” . 


MILLER, 
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JOSTAM ‘‘ANTI-FLINCH’”’ RECOIL PAD 


Used by the best shotsin the world. Slanting hoies take up 
the recoil and eliminate the upward whip of the muzzle 
Sent postpaid for $3.25. Ask your dealer. Send for Circular. 


JOSTAM MFG. CO.. 1088 MONTANA ST.. CHICAGO. ILL, 





Skins 








WM. J. HACKMEIER 


645 Golden Gate Avenue 
San Francisco, California 












TAXIDERMIST 


Tanned, Furs Dressed 
Rugs 



























Brooks frie 


Provide Every Comfort and Convenience 
FOR AUTO TOURING 


Tho tont with 
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FOR NEXT SUMMER 
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Ample floor space and headroom. No 
Light weight. 
compact in carrying sack. 


Guys. 


Write for prices and 


Maps and Complete Camp Equipment. 
Manufactured Exclusively by 


BROOK 


Mildew ~Proof 
j Insect-Proof 


Established 1902 
1655 ARAPAHOE ST. 





TRADE MARK 








Water- Proof 








Fool ~ Proof 






3 sizes. Packs 







FREE BOOK of Road 



















TENT AND 
AWNING CO. 


DENVER, COLO. 
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KING“MODERN” SIGHTS 


Protected Ivory Bead, Price $1.00 
A new Ivory Bead with a braced blade 
and matted guard in front of the bead. 
Twice the length and twice the strength of 
ordinary beads 





Spark Point Gold Bead, Price $1.50 
“The Gold Bead with a Steel Center” 
The strongest, best sighting Gold Bead un- 
der ALI. CONDITIONS of light weather 

and background ever produced. 








Semi-Buckhorn, Flat-Top, Folded 
U 


Price $1.50 
EIGHT COMBINATION ADJUSTABLE 


REVERSIBLE DISC FOLDING LEAF } 
SIGHT Four sighting notches, two ‘U” 
and two “V” shaped, with White Diamond 
on one side, showing plainly early and late 


when all other sights are useless. 






SCREW-DRIVER POINT - 





Full Buckhorn, Semi-Buckhorn or Flat 
Top, $1.50 
EIGHT COMBINATION REVERSIBLE 


DISC, DOUBLE ELEVATOR, with 

screwdriver point. Absolutely the best 

model open sight ever produced. Made for 

all rifles and carbines. 

Catalog ‘‘0’’ showing over 100 models of KING : ead 
and ‘ ‘Mode, n Sights for Modern Arms’’ FRE 


D.W.KING, Call Bldg., San Francisco, Cal 























For Coats, Robes, Sets, 
Rugs, Caps, Gloves, Etc. 


sister or sweetheart 
would appreciate a handsome set of furs or 
coat made from furs you trap. Your per- 


Your mother, wife, 


sonal pride in these garments will only be 
offset by the greater pride of the one who 
receives them In addition you get better 
furs than you can buy ready made and 
also save 30 to 50 per cent. Send your 
furs to “The Old Reliable Fur House’’ and 
get guaranteed first-class workmanship. 


Send for FREE Catalog 


gives latest 





and 
and 
gar- 


style suggestions 
information about tanning 
manulacturing your raw furs into 
rugs, taxidermy work, etc. 
Write for your copy today 


H. WILLARD, SON & COMPANY 


Established 1864 
MARSHALLTOWN, IOWA 


which 
complete 


ments, 


28 So. First St, 














You will find much of interest in 
the advertising pages of this issue. 
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Such information will always be immediately communicated to the game de- 


laws of any state. 
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time of any infractions of the game 


Mertaween w lu 


partment of the state in which the infringement is alleged to have been committed, after which 
it will be our aim to exercise a stringent espionage over the carrying out of the game department's 


duties in the premises. 


It is not our intention to divert such information from the game depart- 


ment channels, but rather to solicit such information in addition to what has already been sent to 


the department by the informant. 








An Experience in Ram Land 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I read in the cur- 
rent number of Outdoor Life an article con- 
taining excerpts from J. A. McGuire’s late 


book, “In the Alaska-Yukon Gamefields,” 
dealing with “Sheep— Both White and 
Dark.” My one and only experience with 


mountain sheep resulted in a near-accident 
so exactly similar to one Mr. McGuire de- 
scribed as having happened to him while 
sheep hunting in the upper reaches of 
Grizzly Creek in the Hell-Roaring country 
north of Gardiner, Mont., that I am con- 
strained to tell you about it. In August of 
1895 I was one of a party of six (three men 
and three women) who journeyed by rail 
from Everett to Index, in this state, thence 
by foot along the foaming banks of the 
North Fork of the Skykomish River to 
Galena, a deserted mining camp, thence over 
the sky-grazing summit of a range of moun- 
tains to the rim of the Sauk River Basin. 
We made the trip by easy stages, packs 
being heavy and the going rough, and 
camped for a couple of days on the cool 
marge of Silver Lake, which lies at the foot 
of Silver Tip Peak, about 8,000 feet above 
sea level. Legend has it that Joe Michaud, 
pioneer prospector, scaled Silver Tip and 
from that eerie heighth looked across a 
misty-blue canyon and beheld Willman’s 
Peaks with their precipitous, green-stained 
walls, and, suspecting copper, investigated 
and discovered the famous Monte Cristo 
Mines. 

Ascent of Silver Tip appears ridiculously 
easy when viewed from Silver Lake, but upon 
attempting it | experienced a long series of 
breath-taking difficulties. From a_ spike- 
toothed ridge on the south the approach was 
easy, but the final ascent of the peak itself 
called for every ounce of strength and every 
particle of nerve I possessed. It become 
finally a matter of climbing a sheer wall of 
solid rock, with just enough cracks and 
crevices here and there to afford finger and 
toe holds. Attaining the summit, I built a 
rough chain of stones to mark the achieve- 
ment, and after admiring a view that is 
vouchsafed few mortals on this mundane 
sphere, I started down. 

Now, Mr. McGuire, who has stalked ovis 
canadenses in the far ranges of the Rockies 
from Alaska to Mexico, undoubtedly knows 
that in mountain climbing one can go up 
where one can’t come down; ascent is com- 
paratively easy, but descent by the same 
route is something else again. That was my 
experience on the cool top of Silver Tip 
Peak. I started down the way I had gone 
up, only to find it utterly impossible. I tried 
other routes with identical success. That 
thing of hanging on with finger nails and 
eye brows to a crack in the basalt, with feet 
dangling helplessly over a bottomless abyss, 
was not my idea of a perfect pleasure. On 
all four sides of that heaven-climbing peak 
there did not seem to be one single solitary 
toe hold. I gave it up, finally, with fear 
gripping at my vitals and my heart thump- 
ing like a triphammer. That was long. long 
before the dawn of the Volstead era, so that 


fortunately I carried on my hip that which 
hath the power to smooth the rough places 
on the pathway of life. Fortified with a 
nerve-calming nip, I made a careful recon- 
noisance and finally selected a spot where a 
sheer drop of ten or twelve feet would land 
me on a rockslide that extended about 200 
feet to the upper rim of the glacier which 
feeds Silver Lake. This glacier covered the 
whole north side of the mountain, running 
down fully 1,000 feet to the emerald surface 
of the lake. Viewed from above, this rock- 
slide did not appear so steep as to preclude 
the possibility of my putting on the brakes 
and stopping when occasion demanded. 
Therein I erred. However, I made the leap, 
landing on my feet in the loose stones of the 
slide. Thereupon, very much against my 
own wishes in the matter, I started down 
that mountain side at the rate of approxi- 
mately one million miles a minute, with the 
rockslide following close at my heels. As a 
matter of fact, I roughly estimated at the 
time that a full two-thirds of the cubic bulk 
of that peak had entered in the race. 

Now, what I could not see when I made 
the leap from above was that the point of 
juncture of that rockslide and that glacier 
wasn't a good fit. Sartatorially speaking, 
the fit was like Papa’s pants on Little Willie. 
In other words, that glacier arched over that 
rockslide like a roof. Obviously, the com- 
parative warmth of the rocks had melted the 
glacial ice, leaving a green-white cavern of 
unknown depth, toward which I was headed 
at a rate of speed comparable to that of a 
scared coyote. I recall, even at this late 
date, that at the moment I was somewhat 
down-hearted. I dug in my heels, but that 
only served to start an avalanche in front of 


_ me, in addition to the one following behind. 


I was just about to kiss myself goodbye 
when the All-Wise One, who looks after spar- 
rows and fool mountain climbers, blessed me 
with an idea. Acting upon it, I stretched 
out full length and began rolling to one side. 
Man, how I rolled! I spun! And in less 
time than it takes to tell it I rolled out of 
that avalanche onto solid rock and stuck 
there—stuck like a flapjack on an ungreased 
skillet, with my nose pressed flat against an 
unyielding but exceedingly comforting moun- 
tain side, while in my ears roared the thun. 
der of a cascade of rocks, plunging into a 
bottomless ice cavern. Not until all was 
quiet did I roll slowly over, sit slowly up 
and dazedly look about. 

Now, I haven’t any doubt that 99 out of 
every 100 men, McGuire included, will mark 
me down as a darned liar. Just the same, 
what I am about to say is the gospel truth: 
Within twenty feet of me, on a narrow shelf 
of rock facing a deep cleft in the peak, stood 
a hoary old ram. He was so close that I 
could smell him, altho that is not wonderful, 
because a mountain sheep in late summer 
throws off a far-reaching aroma. Well, sir, 
Old Billy slowly turned his head, gave me 
a look suggestive more of disgust than of 
surprise, and blooey! he was gone! One 


leap took him across that deep cleft, and 
six more took him to the top of Frog Moun- 
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tain, a precipitous peak adjoining. Forget- 
ting for the moment all about that so-recent 
slide to death, I scrambled to my feet and 
tried to follow, but soon gave it up. It was 
1 remarkable sight to see that old buck hit 
only the extremely high spots on his way 
to the inaccessible escarpments of the West- 
rn Cascades. 

Later I went back and viewed that rock- 
slide and ice cavern with calm eyes. I threw 
stones down into the cavern’s chilly depths 
ind listened to them richochet for a full half 
ninute before they finally came to rest some- 
where down there in its death-cold bottom. 

That was over a quarter of a century ago, 
but I ean still feel the short hairs on the 
back of my neck begin to pull when I think 
about it. 

Here’s the point: Was that shaggy old 
buck deaf? Or did curiosity chain him to 
that shelf on which he stood during five 
minutes of tremendous uproar? Did he take 
his leave only when he thought the show 
was over? 

You tell ’em. L. Busou Livermore. 

Wash. 

Note.—The ram Mr. Livermore speaks of 
was not deaf, neither was he blind, for he 
was taking in the “show” before him with 
keenest relish. It is not entirely uncommon 
to catch any of the members of our sheep 
or deer families off guard for a few seconds, 
in cases like this. When they finally come 
to, as did the ram in question, they usually 
act just as he did, squinch their tails and 
“shoot it” for parts unknown without even 
stopping to look back. And yet five out of 
six other rams would probably have jumped 
at the first flush of danger. Wild animals 
have freaky ways, just as men have, and you 
cannot tell by the actions of five how the 
sixth may behave.—Editor. 


Two Pittsburgers in Wyoming 


Editor Outdoor Life:—When my crony, 
Yost, and I found that our respective vaca- 
tions coincided, and that they fell in Sep- 
tember, and that I had already decided to 
co home to Wyoming, and that we could get 
there in time to hunt elk, we proclaimed our- 
selves thrice blessed. 

And so it happened that we stepped off 
the train one fine morning at Casper, Wyo., 
amid a smother of grips and gun-cases, and 
straightway boarded an automobile that was 
to take us to Du Bois. 

At the base camp at Du Bois we were pro- 
vided with saddle and pack horses, an ex- 
cellent cook, a horse wrangler and guides. 
We planned to use the saddle horses to take 
us into our hunting camp, and also in the 
pursuit of game as far as possible. The 
stay was to be of eight days’ duration. 

Our way to Fish Creek, where the camp 
was located, lay up the Sheridan Pass, on 
the Continental Divide. Could man wish for 
a more wonderful approach? To us dwellers 
in smoky Pittsburgh the sight of the mag- 
nificent Rocky Mountain peaks, the higher 
mes well powdered with snow, and the great 
valleys, with their sides clothed in ever- 
sreens, Was an inspiration in itself. 

The camp is situated between two game 
preserves, so that one can be reasonably sure 
f elk and other game passing thru the 
icinity. Arrived at our headquarters, we 
found that while there had been four or five 
iches of snow, it had nearly all melted, and 
so we were to have no chance of snow track- 
ing. However, there was plenty of evidence 
f game, so we made camp and ate our sup- 
per in a pleasant glow of anticipation. 

In the morning we went out together to 
ook things over. The only fruit of our 
Winchesters was a coyote. We both fired at 
him and both hit him, but as Yost fired first 
the honors are his. The skin was badly 
torn by the bullets, but the head is going 
0 look fine when mounted on a panel. 

On the second day of our trip we col- 
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DELIVERED 


They are FILSON Pants—of Shedpel 
Khaki--double front and seat—wind- 
proof and water resistant. They look 
«well, fit well and wear like iron. 
Price, $6. 

Send waist measure, only. 

Our Catalog No. 5 shows many outdoor gar- 
ments that will interest you. It’s free. 

C. C. FILSON CO. 
1011 FIRST AVE. SEATTLE, WASH. 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows” 








The Lifetime 
Companion 


A Level Wiriding Reel 
Made by HEDDON 
Guaranteed to Last a Lifetime 


Quiet spiral gears of the finest phosphor bronze, 
special tool-steel reversing screw, hardened a 
tempered; steady bar that relieves the pawl of 
wear; exacting accuracy that demands fitting 
within the thousandth part of an inch; expert 
handwork throughout. ‘These are a few of the 
Heddon Standards in building The Lifetime 
Companion. Price, $35. 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 
Dowagiac, Mich. 


HEDDON 8 
| jac 
wos - REELS 





BAITS 
Heddon Made—Well Made 


























GENUINE NAVAHO INDIAN RUGS 


A better rug can not be 
bought at double the 
price. Useful as well 
as ornamental. Will last 
a life time. Buy from 
me and save the profits 
of at least two middle 
men. I am located in 
the heart of the Navaho 
Reservation and buy di- 
rect from the Indians. 





The only tribe who weave these rugs. Prices from 
$5 to $35. Give size you want and write for prices. 


T. E. SHILLINGBURG 


NOSLINI, VIA GANADO, ARIZONA 














$3.50 Jp 
= Cal. 45 Breech Loading 
Men or women can handle it with 
perfect safety. This style and calibre used by 
the Army for over 30 years and is simple in 
construction. Used and in first class condition. 
Inside barrel like new. Length over all, 41 in- 
ches. Weight, 7 lbs. Can be loaded and fired 10 
times a minute. $3.50. 
Then for $3 more you may have a smooth bore barre 
shoot shot, for small game, scare sparrows, kill a ch 
and what not This is a wonderful combination e 
smooth barrel can be interchanged by anyone in © minutes. 
Millions of Bird or Ball shot cartridges, 3 cents each 
W. STOKES KIRK 
Dept. 22. 1627 N. 10th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 











NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of 
Hunting, Fishing, Camping and Trap- 
ping stories and pictures. Valuable in 
formation about guns, rifles, revolvers, 
fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places 
to go for fish and game, changes in fish 
and game laws, and a thousand and 
one helpful hints for sportsmen. 
National Sportsman tells you what to 
do when lost in the woods, how to 
cook your grub, how to build camps 
and blinds, how to train your dog, 
how to preserve your trophies, how 
to start a gun club, how to build 
a rifle range, etc., etc. 





























No book or set of books you 
can buy will give you the amount 
of up-to-date information about 
life in the open that you can 
get from a year's subscrip- 
tion tothe National 
Sportsman. 


SPECIAL 
OFFER 


ym On receipt of 

7 $).00 we will send 
fg you the National 
Sportsman for a 
whole year together 
with one of our hand- 
some Ormulo Gold 
Watch Fobs shown here- 
with. 


Mail your order today. Your money back if you are not 
fully satisfied. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 


276 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 




















I have received the mounting—latest and have fixed it to my 
rifle which is a selected one. This latest mounting is abso- 
lutely the very finest I have ever seen, heard of, or tried out, 
exceeding my fondest hopes. Its position upon the rifle is 
superb, immense. The Windage is excellent. Sincerely, 
Grosvener L. Wotkyns, Capt. Inf. 


Infantry School, Dept. of Experiment 
Camp Benning, Georgia 


TELESCOPE MOUNTING 
To put your imported ’scope on your American made rifle. 


TELESCOPES, BINOCULARS 
SPRINGFIELDS, MAUSERS 


35 Montgomery St., San Francisco, Calif. 





R. NOSKE, 








A FISHING HAND BOOK, 
a OF 16,400 ITEMS 


" Duhiug Jachle thats. 

Dat fou Fiohing 
In the Abbey & Imbrie catalog for 1922 you 
will find 16,400 items of fishing tackle. Uses 


for various items—the fish they are best for and 
why—are given. 


Send 10 cents to cover postage and other cost 
of mailing and we will send you this profusely 
illustrated handbook of fishing tackle for con- 
venient reference at home. Then when you 
go to the Abbey & Imbrie dealer in your town 
you will know exactly what you want from 
his large assortment. 


Send the 10 cents in stamps, or a 
dime wrapped in paper so as to keep 
it from wearing through. 


ABBEY & IMBRIE 


Division of Baker, Murray & Imbrie, Inc. 








97 Chambers St. 










New York 


This is our 102nd 
Year 
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1820 
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lectively gathered in a fine buck. As we 
both fired at the same instant, the honors 
are undecided. However, the meat tasted 
just as good. 

So far we had shot no elk, nor had we 
even seen any. But now we decided to try 
our luck separately and really to go after 
elk. Accordingly next day saw me in Purdy 
Creek Canyon, along with one of the guides, 
while Yost went elsewhere. Arriving at what 
the guide considered a likely spot, we left 
our horses to graze and started on foot thru 
a stand of timber. Scarcely had we got well 
into the woods than we heard a crashing 
and rustling. “Here they come!” said the 
guide in a stage whisper. I crept forward, 
scarcely breathing, altho the elk were far 
enough away, feeling all the while those de- 
lightful little tremors that are half the thrill 
of hunting. Then we saw them thru the 
trees. But—there always seems to be an 
aggravating “but” in hunting expeditions— 
the timber was so thick that we could not 
see whether or not there were any bulls in 
the herd, and so dared not shoot. Oh, well. 

We were disappointed, but not discour- 
aged, so we went on. Shortly we saw two 
elk crossing a clearing and making for the 
heavy woods. One was a magnificent six- 
point bull. We broke and ran for it. As 
we came into range there was that grand 
old bull still in the lead. I was scared sick 
that after the exertion of running I would 
not be able to hold my gun steady. To make 
sure I rested it against the trunk of a tree 
and blazed away. With the crack of the 
rifle he started and turned. I fired again. 
Down he went, and stayed there. As Briggs 
remarks, “Oh, boy, ain’t it a gr-r-r-rand and 
glorious feelin’!” 

Later Yost got his bag. He sighted his 
elk while on his horse, made a rapid dis- 
mount, and fired, breaking the bull’s neck 
with the first shot. His trophy is also a 
six-point head. 

All told, we saw upwards of twenty-five 
elk, and also saw bear tracks, tho we saw 
no bear. 

And now we are back in the “Big Smoke,” 
waiting impatiently to receive our trophies 
from the taxidermist, while the Red Gods 
bedevil us at inopportune moments with 
mental pictures of elk crossing clearings 
and the taste of the trout and whitefish that 
we caught on improvised tackle with grass- 
hoppers in our spare moments. 


Pa. J. M. E. Brown, M.D. 


A Suicide Bear 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I read in the De- 
cember number Jas. R. Gill’s article, “A 
Western Idaho Bear Hunt.” His mention of 
a fat bear in May brings to my mind.an 
incident that occurred over twenty years ago 
in Nova Scotia (my native province), and 
which may be of interest to readers of Out- 
door Life. Some time during the month of 
May a cousin of mine (a farmer) living near 
my home began to let his sheep out to pas- 
ture. In those days the sheep and cattle 
were not always confined to certain areas 
by fences, but were allowed to roam where 
they pleased, and would most always come 
home at night; if not, they were to be found 
not far away. 

One Saturday night, on bringing his sheep 
home and counting them, my cousin found 
that two were missing, so on Sunday morn- 
ing, in company with his neighbor, he set 
out to look for them. They found them dead 
and partly eaten, lying about twenty-five 
yards apart in the woods a mile from home. 
The huge tracks of a bear gave evidence of 
how the sheep had met their death, so the 
two men immediately set about making 
preparations to get Mr. Bear, which was 
accomplished by setting a gun. 

For the benefit of the readers of this story, 


who may not know how a gun is set to get 
a bear, I will try and describe the details. 

First an enclosure is built of small logs 
(about five or six inches in diameter) about 
three feet wide by six or seven feet in 
length. This is done by notching the logs 
and placing them one on top of the other, 
in the same manner as you would build a 
log cabin, until the sides are about three 
feet high. This enclosure is built where the 
remains of the sheep lie (which must not 
be touched), and so placed that when 
finished the meat will be lying slightly in- 
side of one end of the enclosure, which is 
left open. 

When building this enclosure (or set), 
and when the sides are about twenty inches 
high, two short logs are placed across from 
side to side, about two feet apart and toward 
the back end. These cross logs are held in 
place by sniking or pinning to the ones 
they are lying on. The corners of the en- 
closure are held in position by spiking or 
by stakes driven into the ground, two at 
each corner, the tops wired together. It is 
now ready for setting the gun. 

In the middle of the two cross logs 
notches are cut, and into these the loaded 
gun is laid, with the trigger guard behind 
the back log, and aimed directly over the 
meat, so that the bullet will strike about 
eighteen or twenty inches above the ground. 
Now, in your back log and to one side of the 
trigger guard a hole is bored, and into this 
a plug is driven, which has a V-shaped 
groove in the end. Into this groove a small 
stick is placed with one end in front of the 
trigger, and to the other end is attached a 
wire, the other end of which is attached to 
the meat, so that if the meat is moved, the 
little cross stick presses against the trigger, 
releasing it. 

In this case my cousins built one of these 
sets at each sheep. At one they set a 12- 
gauge single-barreled shotgun. In loading 
this gun they took a shell and opened out 
the crimp and filled it full of powder. They 
didn’t happen to have any 12-gauge bullets 
at the time, so they took two 16-gauge and 
wrapped paper around them until they fitted 
tight in the barrel. These were shoved into 
the barrel first and the shell full of powder 
behind them. At the other sheep they set 
one of the old Snyder rifles, and then went 
home to await the result. 

Monday morning, on going to look at the 
sets, they were much pleased to find a huge 
bear lying in front of the set where the old 
shotgun had been placed; but right here I 
want to say that the gun wasn’t there then. 
It had been lashed to the cross logs with 
small rope and cords; possibly some hay 
wire was used, too, but the old gun had 
busted everything, and they found it fifteen 
feet back of the set, with nine inches of the 
barrel in old Mother Earth. It wouldn't 
have made much difference which end had 
pointed to the bear. 

On looking up his back tracks they found 
that he had come up to the sheep where the 
Snyder rifle was set first, and after taking 
a look around decided that everything was 
not just as it should be, so he took a circle 
of about fifty yards and came up to the 
other ‘sheep, and right there he made an 
awful mistake. He took hold of the meat, 
but he never let go of it, for two 16-gauge 
bullets hit him squarely between the eyes, 
about half an inch apart, and they were later 
taken out of his kidneys. 

This bear was killed so quickly that he 
just settled to the ground as he had been 
standing, flat on his stomach, with one fore 
foot and one hind foot ahead and the other 
two back. 

Like Mr. Gill, this was the only fat bear 
I ever saw so early in the spring. He was 
simply rolling in fat and his fur was in 
beautiful condition—so jet black that it was 
shining. He tipped the scales at 550 pounds 
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one of the largest bears I have ever known 
being taken in Nova Scotia. 

Forty or fifty years ago the bears were 
very plentiful in that part of the country, 
but they are getting pretty scarce now. 

Quebec. R. O. Bates. 


An Auto-and-Bear Incident 


In the North woods strange things often 
happen. Killing a bear with a motor car is 
not an experience that falls to the lot of 
many of us—nor is it one to be envied from 
a sportsmanship standpoint—but Guy Fol- 
som of Markesan, Wis., and Will Dykes of 
Iron Mountain, Mich., pulled off the little 
stunt accidentally not long ago on a road 





in the Fence River country of Northern 
Michigan. It is difficult to say who was the 


most surprised, the motorists or the bear. 
The two young men had started in Mr. 
Folsom’s Winton Six to borrow a shotgun 
from a neighbor. As they neared the man’s 
house they discovered Bruin by the side of 














1HE CAR, THE MEN AND THE VICTIM 
the road scraping raspberries from the 
bushes and stuffing them in his mouth. Tho 


it proved to be only a yearling, it looked as 
big as.a house to them. They speeded up 
the gas wagon, intending to get as close as 
possible before he vanished from the scenery. 
To their oo the bear ran out and 
“legged it” down the road ahead of them 

There was no time to slow up the car and 
avoid a collision. The front axle struck the 
bear, bowling him over in such a manner 
that one of the hind wheels passed over his 


body, crushing his shoulder and ribs. By 
the time they had stopped the car and 


walked back to where he lay he was dead. 
On arriving at the neighbors they learned 
that the bear had, the night before, tipped 
over some of his bee hives and made a meal 
m the honey. FLoyp V. AMEs. 
Minn, 


Have Your Guns Repaired Early 


A year ago we advised our readers to have 
iny gun repairs or alterations done that they 
might want done before the next shooting 
season opened, and to have it done as soon 
is the shocting season of 1921 was over. 
lhousands of shooters did as they were ad- 
ised to do, with the result that the gun fac- 
ories were able to get the work done and 
he guns back to their owners before the 
shooting season opened. In other words, the 
epairing and altering of guns was spread 
ut over the entire year of 1921 instead of 
eing bunched into the months of August, 
September and October, as the bulk of it 
isually is. Of course, when everybody waits 
intil the last minute before sending guns in 
to the plants it means that even tho the 
‘lants work overtime, they are unable to get 
the work out promptly, and many sportsmen 
ire disappointed by not having their guns 
returned by the time they want to use them. 

















Now Comes the Imp— 
Youngest of the Dardevles! 


I believe this little cuss specially fitted for the fellow who wrings joy out of the tip of a 
flexible light bamboo casting stick. 

One of these bugs picked up this latest design in fisherman’s jewelry and hollered for joy. 
“Just what he’d been yelling for these many years!’ Just the right size and weight. 





Body length 2% inches, weight 4% oz. Has the same air-splitting ability as the larger 
Devles and with the lighter rod, casts just as far. 
Am equipping this young ‘‘Imp”’ with double 


hooks instead of treble, which allows for cast- 
ing in most any kind of weeds without snagg- 
ing. Imp comes in the same color com:bina- 
tions as his forefathe rs. Now here 
straight dope! During the hot spell last sum- 


DARDEVLEs 







Is some 





‘ 1MP mer when fish refused to bite and were sup- 

P posed to be out in the cool deep, I snaked 

Dardevle’s Imp youngest of the tribe them out of the rushes with this “Imp” in 
’ about 18 inches of 


water, right during the 

Length 2! in., width % in., weight 2 oz. 65c heat of the day. What I like best is that, 
using the double hook, every bass was hooked through the nose, giving him full play, and everyone could 
be returned to the water without injury. If your dealer hasn’t yet got the Imp, he will come to you direct 
from me, postpaid, for 65c 


And this*‘ Dardevlet’’ was the second 


of the famous family to make a name 


DARDEVLEy 












for himself. Placed on the market 
last season, he has passed the ‘‘bass 
test’’ and the pike and pickerel test 
DET RoIT as well. Anglers have pronounced 
him as near ‘‘100°%-proof”’ as any- 
6 ” 
Dardevlet, “son of the old boy thing you can get these days 
Length 27% in., width 1 in., weight *4 oz. 85c 
Here's the original 
DARDEVLE Osprey Dardevle 
‘ s ; who has been entic- 
x = : ‘ ing bass and pike 
from the damp 
domiciles these past 
several seasons. And 
before that he filled 


MICH: 





fry-pans for a lot of 
close-mouthed coots 
in Detroit for 
six years before 
chased him out in 
en color combinations 


DETROIT, 


‘“ . ” 
Dardevle, “the old boy himself 
Length 3}% in., width 11% in., weight 1 oz. 85c 
arranging with the inventor to put him on the market. 


nere 


the open by Made in elev 


Osprey Brand “Nostealum” Insect Hooks 


Osprey Brand “NOSTEALUM" Insect hooks Hold Grasshoppers 
Grubs— Minnows and other natural baits close to the hook 

Any fish that fools with this Buzz Saw of the Fish Hook family will be 
hung high and dry before he has finished saying ‘‘'Good Morning 
Breakfast.” 

There's a proper size 
Hooks shown in cut are 
removing hook from line or squashing the bait 

Trout Fishermen who use live bait will find this hook 
what they have been looking for. 

No more re-baiting hooks everytime a 
fish looks cross-eyed at the bait. 


Price 2 for 25 cents; $1.35 per dozen 


hook for any bait from a house fly to a shiner 
actual sizes. Baits easily attached to hook without 


just 














postpaid any size, as- 
sorted, if desired. 
| 
| | 
| \ 
{ 
3 . 








I Recommend Osprey Lines for Dardevle Lures 

“OSPREY” lines are waterproofed so they won’t rot, are braided so they shoot through 
the guides like greased lightning, and are guaranteed to stand anything excepting rough 
or cracked guides. ‘‘Osprey”’ lines have stood the test for ten years. 


15-lb. test fifty yd. spool $1.65, thirty- three I syd. spool " .20, postpaid 


20-lb. “ ~ 2.50, 1.85, 
ih ide ae 
26-lb. “ “ “ “ 2.80, “ “ . “ “ y § 05, “ 
30-lIb. “ “ “ “ 3.15, “ “sé se 66 ae 2.30, 46 
Special—_12-lb. “ “ “ 2 1.50, - “ si “ 1.10, - 


The 26 and 30-lb. test are suitable for salt water fishing as well as muscallonge and other 


large fish. Satisfaction guaranteed. Write for sample s and dope sheet. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 
310-12 East Congress Street, Dept. L, Detroit, Michigan 
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The ideal costume for the woods is a pair of 


broken-in army shoes, woolen trousers or 
knickerbocker’s and Fox’s Spiral Puttees— 
especially the puttees. Why? They don’t 
watersoak from wet grass; they protect the 
leg without binding and are altogether sen- 
sible Sut be sure they are genuine. Look 


for the FOX tag on each puttee. 


If you want to try this recipe, write us for 
the name of the nearest Fox’s dealer. 


Regulation Heavy Weight $4.00 
Extra Fine Light Weight 4.50 
Extra Fine Light Tan 5.00 


THE MANLEY-JOHNSON CORPORATION 


Sole Agents i) 


Dept. Q, 260 West Broadway, New York City 
RHE TAT, 


SPORTSMEN’S LEATHER TIES 


Made of soft leather. Keep their shape. When 
pressed with warm iron look like new. Popular 
colors. Plain colors—Blue, Black, Red, Green. 
Mottled and Stripes—Orange and Black, Red and 
Black, Two tone Blue, Two tone Brown, Blue and 
Grey, Blue and Green. Send $1.00. Money cheer- 
fully refunded if not satisfactory. 
TURNER-GOULD CO. 
MEDFIELD - - = = 
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Genuine 


Monmouth Moccasins 


Nature's footwear—no breaking in—for every 


outdoor need. 
America’s Best and Oldest Line 


If your dealer does not carry 
them write US for catalog. 


JOHN D. LUNN SHOE COMPANY 
Monmouth, Maine 












[ITHACA WINS 


R. W. 
Christopher 
won the champ- 
ionship of 
Colorado and New 
Mexico by break- 
ing 198 targets 
out of 200 with 
an Ithaca gun. 
Ithaca lock speed 
made a winner out 
of Mr. Christopher 
and will improve 
any man’s shooting. 





Catalogue Free 
Double guns for 
game $37.50 up. 
Single barreltrap 
guns $75 up. 


ITHACA 
GUN CO. 


Ithaca, N. Y, 
Box 10 
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The Posting Problem 


Atpo LEopo.p, Secretary, 

New Mexico Game Protective Association 

A few years ago New Mexico trout fisher- 
men were somewhat taken aback by the ap- 
pearance of “No Fishing” signs on several 
ranches along the Pecos River. This posting 
of private lands gradually spread and was 
gradually accepted by the trouting public 
on the assumption that the ranch owners 
who posted did so because they wished to 
enjoy their own fishing on their own lands. 
But this year a scandal is abroad among the 
trouters—a club has leased a big stretch of 
these posted waters, paying cold cash for the 
fishing privilege for a term of years. All the 
fishermen are debating whether to fight this 
monopoly in the courts or to go and grab a 
similar monopoly of their own. 

There is, of course, nothing new about 
this. Whenever hunters or fishermen grow 
so numerous as to become a nuisance, it is 
natural for the land owners to post. And 
whenever posted lands become so extensive 
as to deprive the public of sport, it is natural 
for groups of sportsmen to offer a cash in- 
ducement for exclusive privileges thereon- 
The best ducking grounds of 
the country have already gone thru this 
process, and it is now extending to all other 
There ought by this time to be so 





little doubt about the ultimate extent of 
monopolization, if left unchecked, and 
enough experience as to its drawbacks and 
benefits, to make possible the formulation o! 
certain guiding principles to govern the at 
titude of the public toward each class o! 
monopoly, and to determine whether it shal! 
be encouraged, regulated or abolished. Thx 
purpose of this paper is to suggest such a 
guiding principle and to discuss its possibl« 
application to present-day problems. 

There can be only one justification for any 
monopoly of shooting or fishing privileges 
and that is its benefit to the supply of game 
or fish. Monopoly in sport is essentially re 
pugnant to democratic principle. If it ben¢ 
fits the game supply, this compromise of 
democratic principle may be tolerated if not 
carried too far. But if it does not benefit 
the game supply, there is no valid excusé 
for its existence. Thus we may dismiss at 
the outset as wholly undesirable all thos: 
clubs which merely deprive the public of 
sport without doing anything constructive 
toward creating or improving game produc- 
tion on the lands or waters under their con- 
trol. I am afraid this includes a consider- 
able number of clubs who are not yet abreast 
of the times. Unless these clubs start a 
constructive program, they may soon find 
themselves confronted with such legal or 
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A CONTRIBUTION TO ANTELOPE PRESERVATION 
This picture shows a herd of ten young antelope secured by the American Bison Society 1m 
Alberta, Canada, last fall and later shipped to the Wichita National Bison Range in Oklahoma 


M. S. 
us the photograph), 
quote further from his letter: 


Garretson, secretary of the above society (and who, by the way, was kind enough to send 
writes that the antelope arrived at their destination in fine condition. 
“Our society has made a strong effort this year for the preservatior 


We 


of the antelope, not only by the purchasing of these ten for the Wichita Preserve, but also in seek 


ing to establish an antelope reserve under federal protection. 
Early last summer F. M. Dille, Government game inspector, and I were delegates to inspect 


this: 


a remote section of country in Southwestern Idaho, where a few antelope still exist. 


Perhaps you know something about 


The purpos¢ 


is to place federal protection over sufficient territory to cover both winter and summer range of the 


antelope. 


This proposition looks good to me; the antelope are there, the range is well adapted for 


them, the country sparsely settled, no good for agriculture, cannot be irrigated, and the ranchmer 


favor protection. 
moving along nicely.” 


On receipt of our reports, Washington got busy at once, and so far things are¢ 
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moral pressure as to threaten the continu- 
ance of their privileges. 
How about the rest—the monopolies which 
are bad as such, but good in their effect on 
he game? The fact that they help the game 
=; not in itself a justification for their per- 
1anent existence, because the same benefit 
» the game might be obtained in some other 
ay—for instance, the official game depart- 
ents might do it. Whether this is prac- 
icable depends on the nature of the process 
om which the benefit is derived. The 
rinciple, then, is this: If the process that 
roduces the game is susceptible of effective 
xecution by governmental or other public 
vencies, there is no need or justification for 
onopoly; on the other hand, if the process 
hich produces the game is better executed 
private persons than by public agencies, 
‘hen monopoly is justified as the only means 
f giving private persons the incentive to 
io It. 
To illustrate: The only thing necessary 
» produce good trout fishing on the Pecos 
s heavy annual stocking and law enforce- 
ment. Both of these things should be better 
performed by the State Game Department 
than by any private club. Stocking a stream 
implies fish hatcheries (which are essentially 
1 public utility), handling the whole river 
ind its tributaries as a unit with a system 
of rearing ponds to receive the fry (neces- 
sarily a public function analagous to the 
interstate function of the Migratory Bird 
Law) and game wardens to enforce the law 
(patrol work should be handled much more 
eficiently by the state than by clubs, because 
one man can cover the whole river). It ap- 
pears, therefore, that keeping the Pecos full 
ff trout is essentially a public function. 
rherefore there is no reason or excuse for 
turning it over to clubs. Of course, it is a 
present fact that the state does not as yet 
perform this function adequately. But that 
is the public’s funeral—it will be performed 
adequately as soon as the public insists 
upon it. So the Pecos trout clubs should be 
ibolished by the sportsmen of the state. 
This can easily be done by pressure of 
»pinion, lawsuits, legislation or special taxa- 
tion or licenses on monopolized waters 
stocked at public expense. 
Now to illustrate a contrary case: In- 
creased quail production in most of New 
\lexico depends primarily on (a) conserving 
brush cover inside of little woven wire en- 
closures as refuges from vermin; (b) annual 
imitation of kill in each locality so as to 
eave breeding stock; (c) killing house cats; 
d) winter feeding in the northern counties; 
‘e) supplying water during drouths; (f) 
preventing spring burning of coverts. No 
ublic agency is ever going to build and 
.aintain these little fenced refuges for the 
vhole state, but they have to be built on 
very forty acres if we are going to produce 
‘ore quail. No public agency can limit the 
ill on each small unit. No public agency 
in abolish house cats. No public agency 
in supply feed and water at the right time. 
No public agency can tell the farmer when 
| burn his fence-rows; but a small group of 
ortsmen with a monopoly on a group of 
irms, working in personal co-operation with 
e farmers, can do all these things and do 
em well; in fact, jobs of this kind would 
lp many an “incurable” worry very pleas- 
tly thru the long months when there is no 
ooting. The farmers could also do them, 
it they will not, to use the cowboy vernacu- 
r, “do them for God’s sake” and then have 
swarm of strangers invade their lands and 
ap the benefit. Only monopoly can supply 
e incentive for actual constructive per- 
rmance. Therefore, quail clubs are justi- 
d in New Mexico. 
In the case of ducking grounds, I will use 
e Rio Grande Valley in New Mexico to 
ustrate the point. The big problem of the 
iture is drainage. There are very few real 
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The “Red Seal” 


Auto Bed 
Is a Double Bed 


Stronger, better looking, more comfortable and 
serviceable, and will last twice as long as any 
other bed on the market. 


Is made of light, but rigid, steel; furnished with 
high grade, flexible and non-sagging spring mat- 
tress; simple and quick to erect; easy portability. 


7 SLEEPING 


A MatrREsS Open size is 17 inches high, 6 feet 4 inches long, 


and 47 inches wide; weighs only 46 pounds. Rolls 
to small bundle 5 inches in diameter by 47 inches. 


If your dealer cannot supply you, write to 


The Schaefer Tent and Awning Co. 
1421 Larimer Street 
Send for Catalog No. 104 and reduced net price list. 


Denver, Colorado 


















= YOUR FISHING 
= (COMPANION 


It takes you where the 
big fellows are 


The Aerothrust is the best fishing pal you ever had. The Aerothrust will 
do all the rowing and let you do all the fishing. Could anything be fairer 
than that? Attach an Aerothrust to your boat and take all the backache 
and hand-blisters out of that long pull against the wind or current to where 
“they are bitin’."” The Aerothrust is an improvement on every other type 
of detachable motor. Here's why :— 


First—The aeroplane propeller takes no punishment from submerged rocks, logs or weeds. 

Second—You never have to worry about depth of water. If you scratch bottom your 

propeller is in the air out of harm's way. The Aerothrust will take youanywhere it's damp. 

Third—You will get greater speed under all kinds of conditions than with the under- 
water propeller. 

Fourth—You are independent of piers and docks for landings—just run her nose right 
up on the beach. 

Fifth—When fishing you can navigate shallow streams without roiling up the water. 

Made in 3 and 5 H. P. sizes, Write today for prices. 


AEROTHRUST ENGINE CO. 


DEPT. O. L. LA PORTE, IND. 
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N 
A REEL INVESTMENT 
which pays its 
dividends in fish 
caught. 


MEISSELBACH 


“Fishing Reelsof Quality © 
as typified by the 





FLY REEL 


Greater line capacity 
than any reel of its size. 
Longer life for the price 
paid and more ‘‘reel 
satisfaction’ than just 
words can show. 


Like every Meisselbach 
reel it can be taken apart 
and put together in less 
than five seconds. 


For detailed description, 
consult your dealer or 
write us for catalog, E3. 


SOLD BY ALL REEL DEALERS 


A.F.MEISSELBACH MFG. CO. 


OTTO HEINEMAN, Pres. 
25 West 45th Street, NEW YORK 
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lakes—the ducks use the river bars to rest 
on, and the alkali seeps to the water-logged 
farms and fields flooded to silt them, for 
feeding. When drainage comes, as it will 
come and ought to come, these seeps will all 
dry up, and it is a question whether the silt- 
ing of fields will continue on a sufficient 
scale to furnish feeding grounds. Now, these 
alkali seeps will not be a great loss because 
they are growing saltier and fouler each 
year, and are really not attractive to ducks. 
After drainage sweetens the land, any little 
corners or hollows that can be flooded from 
the irrigation ditches will be very much more 
attractive. But who is going to furnish the 
land for these ponds and the water to fill 
them? Surely the state can’t nor will the 
farmers donate them to the general shooting 
public. There is again no possible solution 


| except monopoly—little groups of sportsmen 


| tion a 


bargaining with little groups of farmers for 
little groups of artificial ponds, the farmers 
furnishing the land and regulating the water, 
and the sportsmen furnishing the food-plants, 
the fencing and the cash. The point is that 
unless monopoly supplies the incentive to 
create and improve ducking waters, there 
will no longer be any duck shooting in this 
valley, the river not containing sufficient feed 
to hold ducks. But with such monopoly the 
ducks will be held and the public on the 
river will have better shooting than ever. 
Here again the essential act of production 
is private, not public, in its yery nature, and 
monopoly is the only alternative. 

How about big game—will that, too, have 
to be monopolized? Or is big game produc- 
possible public function? In the 
West the outstanding fact is that most of the 


| big game ranges, i.e., the National Forests. 


| these are distinctly public functions. 


are already publicly owned. Monopolies of 
shooting rights are forbidden (and we shall 
presently wisely forbidden) the 
National Forests. The essential act of pro- 
duction, i. e., the thing that is going to bring 
back the deer and turkey in the Southwest 
is predatory animal extermination, plus game 
refuges, law enforcement, fire control and 
care not to overgraze the ranges. All of 


When- 


on 


see; 


| ever big game hunters awaken to the fact 





that the U.S. Biological Survey is ready to 
finish their cleanup on wolves and lions, and 
greatly thin out the bobcats and coyotes, as 
soon as Congress provides the funds, then 
the “varmints” will be promptly disposed of 
and big game will come back. Game refuges 
will help to stabilize production and prevent 
local depletions of the breeding stock, even 
on heavily hunted ranges. In short, there is 
no possible need for monopolies in the big 
game fields of the West, and where we don’t 
need them let us by all means have none of 
them. 

In those fields. where monopoly seems to 
be the best way, or in some cases the only 
way, to secure game production, what can 
be done to mitigate the effect on that part 
of the public too slender in purse or too 
transient in habit to be a party to it? I 
think the Federal Public Shooting Ground- 
Game Refuge Bill, now before Congress, 
makes an answer to this question unneces- 
sary. This bill should be only the fore- 
runner of a nation-wide program—federal, 
state and municipal—of public recreation 
grounds and public game factories to make 
those grounds actually contain recreation. 
We have carried this recreation business to 
the point of colleges for “Recreational Engi- 
neers,” but some people persist in the odd 
notion that recreation is derived only from 
motor roads and scenery. They don’t know 
that for some of us there can be more 


scenery in a flock of teal than in a flock of 
Yosemites, or at any rate that the scenery 
alone is a pretty sad affair unless it contains 
some fur, fins or feathers. 


N. M. 





At least 12 miles to the 
gallon of gas—that’s what 
you get with the Lock- 
wood-Ash Rowboat Motor. 

Reasonable first cost, low 
operating cost and many 
years of life make the L-A 
a most economical motor to 
run. And at alltimes you'll 
find the L-A speedy, easy 


to operate and reliable. 


The L-A Magneto 
is extra powerful. 


This makes for 
sure performance, 
and ease in start- 
tng, Magneto and 
engine are rever- 


Write for full particulars. 
LOCKWOOD - ASH MOTOR 
COMPANY 
2209 Jackson St., 


JOcKwoopD- 


MARINE QD ENGINES * 


Jackson, Mich. 
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: — ot sath ‘ons P 
BRB eT het, 


. 2 = Fels, Rabbits, Skunk, Weasel, 
Catch Fis 


Mink, Muskrats etc., in large 

> numbers, with ou! new, fold- 

ing, galvanized Steel Wire Traps. They catch them 
like a fly-trap catches flies. Made in all sizes. Strong and 
durable. Write for Descriptive Price List, and our Free 
booklet on best bait known for attractirg all kinds of fish. 


J. F.GREGORY, Dept.i5, LEBANON, MO. 
Gee CANES 
, ROWBOATS 
Gea risusoats 
aumni——F MOTOR BOATS 
OUTBOARD BOATS 





CATALOG FREE. Save Money Order by Mail 
Please state what you are interestedin 
THOMPSON BROS. BOAT MFG. CO. 

1221 Ellis Ave. PESHTIGO, WIS. 











HILDEBRANDIS HINTS 


on spinners and flies is waiting for 
you. It is brimful of information 
about fishing with spinner lures, 
which Hildebrandt, in his 26 years of 
fishing tackle manufacture, has 
brought to a high state of perfection. 


Hildebrandt’s Hints shows the com- 
plete line of Hildebrandt’s spinners, 
flies and accessories, none of which 
good fishermen do without. Get 
your copy of Hildebrandt’s Hints 
on flies and spinners by writing for 
it today. 


JOHN J. HILDEBRANDT COMPANY 
840 High Street 
LOGANSPORT, INDIANA 
Tackle Makers Twenty-six Years 
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MIXED QUERIES 


Can you tell me what breed of hounds 
Paul Rainey took on his first trip to Africa? 

Fred Benesch, San Francisco, Calif. 

Answer.—We understand that Mr. Rainey 
breeds a special strain of hounds for his par- 
ticular work. On his first trip to Africa he 
nade the mistake of not taking enough 
hounds, as well as the added mistake of 
taking old ones. We know he sent home for 
fifteen young ones after his arrival there, 
these being practically all of his own breed- 
ing. Trailing hounds for African work 
should, Mr. Rainey believes, be young, vig- 
orous dogs, not too heavy, as, on account of 
the marches one is forced to make in that 
country, heavy hounds will invariably get 
sore feet.—Editor. 





Do the blacktail deer and the mule deer 
cross?—W. J., Santos, Mexico. 

Answer.—Yes, there is positive evidence 
that these two species, the Columbian black- 
tail and the mule deer, have crossed. We 
do not think such a thing is common, how- 
ever.—Editor. 





Can you tell me the usual dates of the 
shedding of horns by deer and antelope. I 
have heard that they do not all shed at the 
same time, and that even there is a period of 
months separating the shedding. I have only 
lately been convinced that antelope shed 
their horns at all, as for many years I be- 
lieved they did not.—S. F. Granger, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Answer.—There is no doubt, of course, 
that antelope shed their horns. It occurs 
usually about October 15th to December Ist. 
Deer shed their horns during the late winter 
and early spring. There is a wide variation, 
sometimes, in the time of shedding, due, it 
is believed, to the physical condition of the 
inimal. When in good condition the ani- 
mals will usually shed their horns later than 
if sickly or under-nourished.—Editor. 


Have you any record by which we might 
know how fast a jack-rabbit can run for a 
short distance. I have chased them with 
creyhounds, and believe there is no animal 
on earth that can beat a jack for 200 yards 
from a standing start.—C. F. Clausen, Idaho. 

Answer.—Owing to the ease with which a 
ick-rabbit can get away in such a flight, it 
is possible you are right, as the distance is 
too short on which to base a very accurate 
estimate. It was claimed recently by motor- 
cycle riders at Colorado Springs, Colo., in a 
race with a jack-rabbit that it attained a 
speed of fifty miles an hour. We have noth- 
ing but newspaper reports to verify this, and 
they are often unreliable.—Editor. 


MERMAID 
WATERPROOFED WING 


Xx AK gy 


a TROUT FLIES 


| The angler who can and does not try out Mermaid 
' Wares a is ——e an opportunity. To all the 
; world id Flies look like real insects especially to 
| the Big Tasker. Mermaid is the most realistic Trout 
| Fly made, it hesitates, dances, dodges and acts like a 
| live insect the instant it is cast into the stream. Mermai 
| Flies out last any known make. Mermaid wings are 
| treated with a special patented improved process of 
| waterproofing. Mermaid wings will not fray out, split, 
| wadd or bunch up . the water like other flies do. 
Mermaid wings hold their original position in and out of 
the water. Mermaid Flies are tied on the highest qual- 
ity turned down eyed, hollow point — ed tested 
hooks, Mermaid snelling, highest quality po nots gut 
: used, Mermaid Flies are hand tied and every pattern 
| is perfect. If your dealer don’t supply you we will. 








i rte us today. 
| WRIGHT & McGILL 
; 21 Clayton Bldg., Denver, Colo. 






















































A Proved Success— 


Mullins “V” Bottom Boat 


“Over a year ago I bought one of the first 
Mullins ‘V’ Bottoms—and I’m giving it mighty hard 
usage. I believe the ‘V’ is the triumph of your 26 
years of boat building.” 


Hundreds of boatmen agree that the Mullins “V” 
is a pronounced success. It is the safest speed boat 
afloat, powered by the finest motors. Especially 
adapted for shoal or shallow waters because of its 
light draft. 


Py BOATS 
MULLINS cant sink 

Air compartments fore and aft make Mullins 
boats absolutely unsinkable. The puncture-proof 
steel hull retains its smoothness and lines—no seams 
to open. No calking, scraping or offensive bilge 
water. Can’t leak, warp, dry out, rot or waterlog. 
Low upkeep. No boathouse needed. Will last a 
lifetime. 





Over 75,000 Mullins boats now used all over the 
world. Adopted by U.S. and foreign governments. 
Designed by America’s foremost naval architects. 
Built in world’s largest boat factory. Catalogs of 
Mullins power boats, rowboats or canoes FREE on 
request. 


air ‘tina ts 4] 





Muuuns 14-Foot Steet “Prince” Rowsoat—Thousands in use 








everywhere. Popular size model. Absolutely safe—airtight compart- 
>) ments—puncture-proof hull. Rides lightly—steers and rows easily. 
Low price—low upkeep. 
tit 


MULLINS BODY CORPORATION 


BOAT DEPARTMENT 
646 DEPOT ST. SALEM, OHIO 
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Look ’em over before the 
season opens 


Now is the time to check up 
on your out-door equipment. 

Multiply the 
“roughing it” by including “‘Gold 


enjoyment of 


Medal” Folding Furniturein your 
outfit. You will appreciate it’s 
light 
weight—extreme compactness 

Tested 


and proved by 30 years of use. 


comfort and convenience 


and rugged durability. 


Ask for Genuine “Gold Medal.” 
Reliable Dealers 
have it or can get it for you. 
The 


every piece. 


Insist on it. 


name and trade mark on 
Catalog on request 


MEDAL CAMP FURNITURE 
MANUFACTURING CO. 
1739 Packard Ave. RACINE, WIS. 


GOLD MEDAL 


TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


FOLDING FURMITURE 


GOLD 








Stream Fishing 


With a Divine Rod in your hand, 
whether casting flies or dropping bait, 
you get all the thrill there is in fishing. 

So sensitive and flexible is the rod that 
every faintest nibble or sudden strike is 
instantly sensed and many times ampli- 
fied down to the butt. 

So staunchly built and so skilfully pro- 
portioned that in the tightest pinch the 
rod survives and the fish is landed, 

Divine Rods are made for any kind and 
all styles of fishing, in 6 and 8 strip Bam- 
boo. Silk-wrapped if you choose. 2% 
ounces forthe Fairy Fly” to 16 ounces for 
deep sea fishing. Rods to order if you 
wish Send for 1922 catalog 


The Fred D. Divine Co., 507 Roberts St., Utica, N.Y. 























BULLETIN 
American Game 


Protective Assn. 
‘ “MORE GAME” 








R. P. HOLLAND, Eprror 


National Game Conference 


On December 12 and 18, 1921, over 500 in- 
terested men attended the Eighth National Game 
Conference, which was held at the Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel in New York City. The Ameri- 


| can Game Protective Association held the first 


national game conference in 1915. Eighty-two 
attended. Each year the meetings have grown 
in size until the meeting just held surpassed the 
hopes of the most enthusiastic members of the 
association. 

At the Eighth National Game Conference the 
attendance was composed of sportsmen, scient- 
ists, bird lovers and men charged with the en- 
forcement of laws protecting our natural re- 


sources. These men were gathered from all sec- 
tions of the United States and Canada. Wash- 
ington State was represented; Maine sent her 


commissioner. Louisiana and New Mexico were 
represented both by sportsmen and the men 
charged by these states with the protection of 
their wild life. The state game commissioners 
from Idaho, Utah, North Dakota, Iowa, Kansas 


and Arkansas were present. Men from nearly 
all the states lying east of the Mississippi at- 
tended the conference. Forty of the forty-eight 


states in the Union were represented. 


from Canada 


Each year sees more sportsmen 
at the meetings. The conservation officials of 
the different provinces are truly awake to the 


fact that the United States and Canada must co- 
operate with each other in the interests of pro- 
tecting game species that cross the international 
border in their migrations. The men charged 
with the protection of fish, game and forests in 
the different provinces of Canada realize the 
importance of these conferences where gunner 
and officer meet on common ground and thrash 
out the many problems which must be solved if 
different game species are to be preserved. 

The country is quickly awakening to the im- 
portance of protecting adequately its fish and 
game. Attending the conference were United 
States senators, United States congressmen and 
state governors—men of national prominence— 
who attended and participated in the meetings 
because of their interest in the subjects under 
discussion. 

These annual game conferences have truly be- 
come a national event. The Ninth National 
Game Conference will be held on the 11th and 
12th of December, 1922. It is not too early 
now to begin making your plans to attend. 

Game Breeding 

The necessity for an American game breeders’ 
society was presented by Mr. Alexander G. Mac- 
Vicar, with the result that such a society was 
formed, the purpose being a clearing house for 
game breeders seeking employment and also a 
protection to the public seeking to employ com- 
petent men for this purpose. This society can 
in no way be considered a union, as the men 
forming it freely expressed themselves as favor- 
ing individual rather than collective bargaining. 

Birds and Poison 

Dr. A. K. Fisher of the United States Bureau 
of Biological Survey told of the effects of rodent 
poison on birds. Constantly reports have been 
received by the association from sections of the 
West, contending that many birds, both game 
and insectivorous, have been killed by the opera- 
tions of the federal government and the differ- 
ent states in placing poisoned grain in the fields 
in their campaigns to destroy rodents harmful 
to agriculture. 

Dr. Fisher told of many different tests where 
game birds had been fed on oats and barley 
poisoned with strychnine without affecting their 
health in the least. Twenty prairie chickens 
could eat without ill effects poison that would 
kill 1,641 prairie dogs. A five-ounce quail could 
eat with impunity enough strychnine to kill 
squirrels weighing at least twenty pounds. 

Range of the Black Duck 

Dr. John C. Phillips of Wenham, Mass., pre- 
sented a paper under the title of “Is the Black 
Duck Extending Its Range?’ Many waterfowl 
hunters in the West are strong in their belief 
that the black duck, which has been considered 
strictly an extinct species, is rapidly extending 
its range westward. Data quoted by Dr. 
Phillips, we believe, bears out this theory. In 
the discussion that followed members attending 
from the West told of the frequent occurrence 
of this bird of late years in places where for- 
merly it was rarely met with. 

The Game and the Gunner 

Conservation Commissioner M. L. Alexander 

the conference of that state’s 


of Louisiana told 
action in setting aside 60,000 acres of land as 














Bausch & Comb Zeiss Prismatic 


Genuine PRISM binoculars, 6x30mm, separate eye 
focus and pupillary adj.,etc., only $27.50, including 
sole leather case and straps. Just say send mea 
pairon5day’s trial. Weare constantly in receipt 
of Zeiss, Goerz, Busch, Hensoldt, etc., prism bi- 
noculars. Why purchase an unheard of make, 
when we can sell you the world’s best glasses at 
even less money. Notice: Look for the word 
PRISM when buying binoculars, 


Enterprise Distributing Co., Importers 
8to 16E. 3rd St., Dept. L_ Cincinnati, Ohio 














SPORTSMEN: 
Carry a Tent in Your Pocket 
Sportsman's COMPAC tent rolls 4x 16 in. Weighs 
3% Ibs. Sleeps 2. Pitches without poles. Guaranteed 


waterproof, snakeproof, bugproof. Tent and floor com- 
bined. Write for catalog of this and 


coM PA @ hikin 


Camp Equipment” Tourin 


Fishing 


Fishermen: Com- 
c Minnow Net 
trees itself when 
sna . _ Sprea 
44 in. Folds to 24 
in. Wt oz. 
Has bait pocket. 


Write 
COMPAC TENT CO 
Indianapolis, Ind, * 











be quickly 
cleared of Pim- 
ples, Blackheads, 
Acne Eruptions on the 
face or body, Enlarged 
Pores, Oily orShiny Skin. $1,000 
Cold Cash says | can clear your 
skin of the above blemishes. 
WRITE TODAY for my FREE 
Booklet — “A CLEAR-TONE 
SKEN’’—telling how I cured 
myself after being afflicted for fifteen years. 
E. S. GIVENS, 138 Chemical Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 


ELECTRIC LIGHT 


for camp, Summer cottage 
or country home. Do not 
be without this great com- 
fort and convenience. 
Portable, easily installed, 
self cranking, uses gaso- 
» line or kerosene. Capac- 
ity, generating set, 750 
/ 5 watts or 30 twenty-five- 
watt lamps; battery — 60 
y7 ampere hours or 10 twenty- 
five-watt lamps for 8 hours. 


i $ 00 for quick 
a 1852 sales. 
Write for circular 74095 to 
W. R. BONHAM, 2819 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 
THE AMERICAN RIFLE 

By Major Townsend Whelen, U. 8. A. 
The only work on its subject in existence, 
on the Arerican rifle in all its phases. 
Major Whelen is considered the finest shot 
in the United States, and the recognized 
American expert on small arms. 

$6.00 Postpaid 
Outdoor Life . : 
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. public shooting ground for the people of the 
tate and nation. This territory is situated in 
e delta of the Mississippi River and is one of 
he greatest waterfowl areas in this country. 
state, from the hunters’ license fund, has 
rected a club house on the property to take 
ire of the shooters. Guides, boats and decoys 
re furnished all at a nominal price for those 
ho wish them. Louisiana also controls. hun- 
reds of thousands of acres of marsh land which 
ive been set aside as refuges, on which no hunt- 
ng is permitted. The establishment of the pub- 
shooting territory certainly places her as 
ne of the foremost states in caring for both 
ime and gunner. 
Salt Lake’s Duck Disease 

Under the caption of ‘Fighting the Duck Dis- 
ise at Great Salt Lake,’’ Mr. David H. Madsen, 
sh and game commissioner of Utah, told the 
onference of the vast number of birds that 
erished each year from alkali poisoning in the 
territory adjacent to Great Salt Lake. When 
ie waters recede, small ponds are left. As the 
vater evaporates from these, the percentage of 
ilkali in the water becomes so great that the 
irds are made sick almost immediately after 
lighting in it. 
Mr. Madsen stated it was estimated that 
2,000,000 birds died in this section during the 
months of July, August and September. The 
mly remedy is to keep the water sweet. The 
Public Shooting Ground-Game Refuge Bill will 
provide funds to carry on such work, and the 
sportsmen of Utah are loud in their demand that 

be passed immediately. 

Drainage Consequences 

Dr. James G. Needham of Cornell University 
old of his personal knowledge of many cases 
vhere unwise drainage had resulted in taking 
.way the water and marshes so necessary to fish 
ind game and leaving nothing for the agricul- 
turist in whose interests the project had been 
arried on. Dr. Needham told of the many bene- 
ts accruing from marsh land, proving conclu- 
sively that im a great many cases such areas as 
marshes were far more valuable to the country 
s a whole than they could possibly be when 
ynverted into farm land. . 


The Landowner and the Game 


Mr. William C. Adams, Director of Fisheries 
ind Game of Massachusetts, handled the subject 
f the landowner, the gunner and the game in 

very able manner, pointing out the fact that 
he landowner is nine times out of ten a very 
fecent chap, and the sportsman has only to meet 
him half-way to be accorded a hearty welcome. 

Mr. Adams’ article mentioned many ways in 
hich the gunner could show the farmer that he 
ppreciated the privilege of hunting over his 
ind. It behooves the better class of sportsmen 
to help the farmer control the rowdy element 
vho break down fences, disturb stock and other- 
vise incur the wrath of the man who owns the 
ind and whose friendship you must keep if you 
vish to hunt. 


The 


BOND POWDER MEASURE 


SAVES TIME 


EVEN WHEN YOU WEIGH EACH LOAD 


Table of Weights 


Hand Book and Catalog 
mailed on receipt of 


8 cents 


SHELLS 
PRIMERS 
M. T. BULLETS 
Carried in stock 


WRITE TO US ABOUT YOUR 


| Reloading Problems 
MODERN-BOND Co. 


815 WEST 5tu ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 

















It will pay you to look thru the 
advertising pages of this issue. 











Jungles of Weeds 
Can’t Stop This Motor 


It doesn’t look much like other rowboat motors 
you’ve seen. Neither did the tanks used in the 
war look like the fighting machines you saw in 
the past. They were designed to meet certain 
conditions—to climb in and out of shell holes 
where no other fighting machines dared ven- 
ture. The Caille 


Liberty Drive 
ROWBOAT MOTOR 


is designed to go through weeds like an ee! where n 
other rowboat motor would have a ghost of a chance 
And it does it. Has been doing it for three years. It’s not 
an untried novelty. The Caille Liberty Drive Motor 
pivots both up and down and sidewise. The propeller 
automatically rises over obstructions and yet keeps the 
boat going while tilted. Does not spill gasoline when 
tilted. Will drive boat in shallowest water. Can run way 
up on beach when landing. 

And it’s so easy to operate. Has motorcycle control 
You steer the boat, regulate its speed and tilt the motor 
—all with a twist of your right wrist. It’s not a weak, 
feather-weight motor. But it’s easily carried. Furnished 
with magneto built in flywheel or battery ignition. Price 
with batteries, $75.00. Send for catalog showing complete 
Caille line of rowboat motors. 


The Caille Perfection Motor Co. 


323 Caille Building 


Detroit, Michigan 
Some good territory still open P 
to dealers if 
(PRONOUNCED “CAIL”) 































Caille Prices 
range from 


#7500 


upward 


Cc 




















Rowboat Motors 


10c Fer ORE’S PATENT BAIT HOLDER with 





’ or 


hopper, 


Hook. Holds minnow, 





12 for $1. 
THE ORE TACKLE CO., Dept. 21, Mountain Grove, Me. 


Coats, Scarfs, Mutts, Chokers, etc., 
made from your raw or tanned 
: furs. Enormous savings. Write for 
FREE CATALOUW. Tells Everything 
ARTHUR FELBER FUR co. 
Dept. E-3, . 
25N.DearbornSt. Chicago, iil. 


PARKIEIR GUN 








able 


‘teceives the sort of careful at- 


tention you would give to the 
training of a valuable bird dog, 
and like the dog, its “training” 
shows in the game it gets. 
Send for the Parker booklet. 
PARKER BROS., Master Gun Makers, Meriden, Conn., U.S.A. 


Vacific Coast Agent: A. W. Du Bray. Box 102, San Francisco 
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NATIONAL SPORTSMAN 


is a monthly magazine, crammed full of Hunting, Fishing, Camping, 





Trapping stories and pictures, valuable information about guns 
rifles, rey babe rs, fishing tackle, camp outfits, best places to go for fish 
and game, fish and game laws, and athousand and one helpful hints 
for ogre National Sportsman tells what to do in the woods, 
how to cook grub, how to build, camps and blinds, how to train your 
hunting dog. how to preserve trophies, how to start a gun club, how 
to build a rifle range. No book or set of books you can buy will give 
you the amount of up-to-date information about life in the open that 
you get from a year’s subscription to the National Sportsman. 

And this HANDY TACKLE BOX 

holds all you need for a day's fishing—baits, flies, swivels, sinkers, disgorger, 

hooks, etc. It’s a pocket-size box—divided into compartments; small and compact, 

yet large enough to hold all the tackle you want on an ordinary trip. Size: 11 ins. 

long, 5% ins. wide and 2% ins. deep. Made of one-piece steel stamping without 

seams. Finished in best Japan and absolutely rustproof. 


SPECIAL OFFER 


We will send you this Handy Tackle Box and the 
NATIONAL SPORTSMAN fora whole year on re- 
ceipt of $2.00. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE, 




















Get This 


Book on 
Fur Styles 


Hunters! 

Trappers! | 

Get your best catches made up | 

into the finest furs in the el 

| at a big saving. Right now furs 
are in their prime. Write for 

the new style book o 


GLOBE Furs 


|| Ladies’ fur coats, collars, scarfs, 
|| throws, and men’s fur coats, 
|| caps and collars. Every practi- 
|| cal style is shown in this book. Tells 
how ma skins each garment will 
take. Gives lowest factory-direct- 
to-you price. The GLOBE Guaran- 
tee has satisfied for 18 years. See 
the styles in this book. Write today. 
GLOBE TANNING CO., Kenneth Smith, Pres. 
258 S. E, First St. DES MOINES, IOWA 
















for all face. Dissolves smokeless 
powder residue, loosens metal fouling 
easily, quickly. Contains no moisture. 
If your dealer can’t supply you, send 
us 30c in stamps for 3-oz. can. 

Three-in-One Oil Co., 165P Broadway, New York 


0473 
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Hf O! L CANS i 
Eels, “Mink and Muskrat in $8 Ss A LI FE TIM 
Catch Fish, ler auanutien SURE Win gf IDEAL FOR GARAGES 
h i ° 
tnem like a fly-trap cstiee ek’ eee beaten y Circ ular free 
or express. Write for price list and our free Net offer; | STANDARD METAL WorKS 


and booklet on best fish bait ever known. Agents wanted. 


R203 St. Louis, Ma G BEacH St BosSTON.MASsS. 


WALTON SUPPLY CO.. 











EXPANDING 


Ask for Special 
Letter ‘‘F’’ 


Ask for Special 
Letter ‘‘F’’ 





Our plant and experimental station to include chronographs, pressure guns, additional 
manufacturing and toolroom equipment. Bigger and better service for the "gun crank" 
and sportsman. 


SPORTSMAN’S SERVICE STATION, Tenafly, N. J. 
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Illustrated 
Caialogiue 





Alifeiime devoied with love ca enthusiasm 
to the ari of taxidermy is evident in the 
masterly expressiveness of Jonas mountings 
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The KENNEL | 


Conducted by WALTER CECIL COX 














I have a 4%4-months-old Chesapeake Bay pup 
which has growths on his lips and one on the 
stomach, which look very much like warts on 
the human hand. There is no discharge of any 
kind from them, and they seem to cause him no 
trouble, as he never bothers them at all. They 
first started to come about a month ago, and 
have continued to grow larger since. They do 
not appear to be of deep growth, but just to 
the skin in a very small space. Would you 
please tell me what it is and what can be done 
to cure him.—Harland Sampson, Eureka, Mont. 

Answer.—I would recommend that you first 
try applying strong acetic acid to the warts 
twice a day, presuming from your description 
they are warts. If this treatment does not suc- 
ceed, they must be snipped off near the base by 
a sharp pair of curved scissors.—W. C. C. 


Having just read the article on “Registration 
of Dogs,’ December issue, I wish to get the 
“dope” on same. I have owned several pointers, 
some, no doubt, eligible for registration. I now 
own a splendid pointer pup, both parents regis- 
tered, but whereabouts of the mother unknown, 
also her. number. Can you inform me or tell 
me where I can get a complete set of rules on 
the registration of dogs?—B. . Shackelton, 
Erie, Kans. 

Answer.—Address the American Kennel Club, 
No. 1 Liberty Street, New York City, N. Y. 
They will send you a registry blank, on which 
are the rules for registering dogs. ‘Send them 
also the name of the mother of your dog, and 
if correct they will find the number for you; 
then you can register your pup.—W. C. C. 

Could you tell me if there is anything better 
to give, or easier carried, for a dog that has 
picked up ee: swallowed a poisoned coyote bait 
(strychnine, I believe), than hot lard? Any in- 
formation that you can give me on this subject 
will be yeas much appreciated.—H. M. Gwynn, 
Santa Fe, N. M. 

Answer.—There is a better remedy for strych 
nine poisoning than you suggest, and it is apo- 
morphine and a hypodermic syringe, but you 
would have to ask a doctor or druggist how to 
use it. Personally we do not have much faith 
in hot lard.—W. C. C. 


As a devoted reader of Outdoor Life for fif- 
teen years, am asking a question of giving worm 
medicine to a dog that has a weak stomach. I 
presume he has, as I have had no luck worming 
him, as he will throw up the worm medicine in 
about thirty minutes after giving it to him. I 
have always used the “French” capsules to good 
advantage on all my other dogs in years past. 
[ have Airedales only; and this case I speak of 
is a male Airedale 24% year sold; he has worms 
and plenty of them. I can get some with caster 
oil, but on an empty stomach he will throw up 
any kind of worm medicine. If you can advise 
any remedy to overcome this by which I can 
get results will be gladly appreciated, as I have 
tried other kinds on the market with all the 
same result. Your description of the Airedale 
was fine, and it’s a fine thing for us all to keep. 
—G. L. Harker, San Fernando, Calif. 

Answer.—We would suggest you give your 
dog the following treatment: Prepare, by grat- 
ing in a nutmeg grater, one grain of freshly- 
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. Here is the greatest tire 
\ \offer ever made. Never be- 





We ship at once 
Pay only 
when convinced. 


Less Than 1Price 


28x3 $6.40 34x4 $995 
80x3 6.75 32x4}¢ 16.10 
30x34 6.95 34x4}¢ 10.95 
82x34 7.25 35x44 11.25 
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wdered areca nut to each pound weight of the 
g. Mix this powdered nut with flour and but- 

r with a knife blade until it makes a nice soft 

1. Add three minims of oil of male shield 
rn. Give after a forty-eight hours fast; follow 

th one 7 equal parts of olive and castos 

1.—W. C. 

I want ha know whether it would hurt the 

ilities of a hunting dog brought from a north- 

n kennel to the northern part of Louisiana as 

change of climate, etc.—Edward L. Bartiet, 
Dubach, La. 

Answer.—It might affect the dog’s nose and 
igor slightly at first to take a northern dog 
outh, but it should not do so permanently or 
seriously. Southern hounds going north some- 

mes improve in their scenting powers, but 

wrthern hounds going ~~ often have to be 
rested awhile at first.—W. C. C. 





We have a Chesapeake dog (male) about six | 


ears old. His ear bleeds on the end, caused 
rom fighting or crawling under a wire fence. 
How can I stop it and also heal it?—Mrs. T. E. 
Williams, Tollerburg, Colo. 


Answer.—Next to a bleeding tail this is a 
iard condition to contend with. With a lacer- 
ated ear the dog instinctively shakes the ear 


We recommend that you 
soak the wounds in chorazine, 1 tablet to 1 
ounce of warm water. When dry, apply pine 
tar. Then tie up the ears and head with an old 
sock.—W. C. C. 


flaps against his head 














A SINGLE-HANDED COYOTE 


KILLER 


(Denver, Colo.) 
and a coyote he has 
Almirall frequently kills 
within twenty miles of 


Showing L. V. Almirall’s 
Russian wolfhound, Bouvee, 
ust killed, alone. Mr. 
oyotes with his pack 
Denver. 


REVOLVERS :. he 
Price ${5 


Only 
AMERICAN MADE. It is no 


longer necessary to pay $30 or $40 fora 
od Swing Out Cylinder Police Model 
Kevolver, orto buy a cheap Spanish or 
German imitation, We supply you with 
ssenuine American make. made of American steel, 
h.ue finish, Rebounding Hammer, 4-inch berrel, ac- 
rately rifled and sighted. It shoots 32 Police, 328 
* W or 32S & W Special Cartridges. No money re- 
ed with order. Simply write us saying you are 21 years old 
an legitimately own a Pistol, and we will ship it by Parcel 
St, you simply pay the Post man $16.00. Or you may order 
ugh your dealer. Satisfaction Guaranteed. Booklet FREE. 


KIRTLAND BROS. & CO., Dept.OL, 96 Chambers St., NEW YORK 


WIRE 


Aluminum, Brass, Copper, Bronze, 
Steel, Nickel Silver, Iron and Tinned 
ire, in coils and on spools of 14 
and 14 lbs. Music and Piano Wire 
in all sizes. We have a most com- 
plete stock of wire of every discrip- 
tion. When you are in need of wire 

write, 


M. L. FOSS 


1729 California St., 
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Denver, Colo. 
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| Now is the time! 

al 

PRING is here— you can feel it in the air — you’re 
beginning to try out the old casting rods already— 
you’re just itching for a night in the open. Let’s get 
busy right now and plan your outfit for the summer. 
First in importance comes the “‘eats’’, so you’ll need an 





Two Burner Kit—Open 





New 1922 model, with brass 
tank, pressure gauge, master 
burner which generates both 


burners at once, burners oper- TRADE 


| ated by key which saves burned 


fingers. Finished in rich brown It’s so light and compact—folds up like a suit case 
baked enamel. Folds up like a : har: A ie 3 like + 

suit case with all equipment with all the utensils inside —and it’s just like a gas 
inatse. , ae stove—gives a hot steady blue flame that a thirty mile 
Pree omaae et? asso wind cannot blow out. Burns ordinary motor gasoline 


—same grade the car uses. 


There are several sizes, from the One Burner Kit at $8.50 to the 
Six Party Suit Case Outfit at $45.00, and Auto-Kamp-Kook- 
Oven, which folds up flat for carrying is only $4.50. 


Let’s write today for an illustrated 
folder telling all about these stoves 


PRENTISS-WABERS STOVE Co. 


190Spring Street Wisconsin Rapids, Wis. 
ssiaediaal 


Without cquipment - 13.50 





Two Burner Kit—Closed 


All equipment packed inside. 























“WATERSHED” 
SHEDS WATER 


Wet Workers. Preserves and Adds New 
Life to Leather. No Harmful Ingredients 


35c PER CAN 
JULIUS F. KAUFHERR 
42 Garden St. Newark, N. J. | 








Kinney’s “OLD HICKORY” RODS 


‘‘Blackhawk Special’, at $5.00, is 
THE 1922 Casting Rod sensation. 


One piece only, 3 to 4% foot lengths, a classy, 
snappy, and powerful caster. Hand made, and 
guaranteed against ‘fish breakage.” ** $5.00 each, 
(Sea rods $25.00, and up.) ““ROD DOPE” FrreE 


HERBERT A. KINNEY, BANGOR, MICHIGAN 


ibis BEES SG% £25 asset 
) ae 
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MARBLES < 


Gun Sights 
Make Every Shot Certain 
Don’t ‘‘guess” when buying sights—know what you're getting. You can 


place utmost reliance in Marble’s sights—for every gun and all purposes. 

Marble’s Safety Pocket and Camp Axes, Hunting Knives, Gun 
Cleaners. etc., for every hour in the 
open. At most dealers—by mail 
if you can’t get them. Ask for 
catalog. 


Marble’s Flexible 
Rear Sight 


Stem is not rigid—held by strong 

spring—won't break when 

struck—perfect rear sight. List 
price, 2 discs, $4.00 


Sheard Gold Bead 
Front Sight 


Shows up fine in dark tim- 
ber—will not blur in bright 
light. Shows same color on 
different colored objects. $1.65 


Marble’s Standard 
Front Sight 


Adds valuable moments to both 
ends of the day, at a favorable 
time for shots at big game. $1.10. 















































Whe 


AD axxssas txreera 


Easy to see in any light—will not 
blur. Ideal to use with Flexible Rear 
Sight. Face and lining of aperture 
made of Pope's Island gold. $1.65. 


MARBLE ARMS & MFG. CO., 571 Delta Ave., GLADSTONE, MIC 
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H. 
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TARPON TACKLE 


AGENTS FOR, ASHAWAY LINE 











WILSON SPOONS 









VL.& D. 


INCOR PORATED 
NEW YORK 








TARP-ORENO PLUGS 






ia “7 Z 
BOCEAN REELS 7% 






HLORIOA TACKLE BUN: 


—— ——_— 


VON LENGERKE & DE TMOLD INC. 
Fit SCHAUFFLER. PRES 549 MADISON AVE , NEW YORK CITY 
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ll a. “ BRILLIANT scanc LICHT “SB 


CARBIDE HEAD LIGHTS 


for Hunting, Fishing, Camping, etc. Project a powerful beam 
of white light and shine 300 to 600 feet. 
illustrated catalog free on request 


BRILLIANT SEARCH LICHT MFC. CO. 
529 So. Dearborn St. Dept. 4 Chicago, III, 


DEAFNESS IS MISERY 


I know because I-was Deaf and had Head Noises 
for over 30 years. My invisible Antiseptic Ear 
Drums restored my hearing and stopped Head Noises, 
and will do it for you. ey are Phy Megaphones. 
Cannot be seen when worn. Effective when Deafness 
is caused by Catarrh or by Perforated, Partially or 
Wholly Destroyed Natural Drums. Easy to put in, 
easy to take out. Are “Unseen Comforts.’’ In- 
expensive Write for Booklet and my sworn 
statement of how I recovered my hearing. 


A. O. LEONARD 
Suite 80. 70 5th Avenne - - New York City 











STEVE ELKINS 


GARDINER, MONT. 


HUNTER 


and 


GUIDE 


I take parties 
into the best 
sheep and elk 
country in 
Wyoming, in- 
cluding Jacke 
son’s Hole 


BEAR AND LION HUNTING 


Idaho affords the best bear huntingin theU. S 
and my parties for bear, lion and cats are taken 
there, having the advantage of hunting behind 
best pack of bear and lion dogs on this continent. 


“MALLARDS! TEAL! SPRIGS! 


and other wild ducks love Wild 
Rice. My seed this year is extra 
fine; big, plump, full of vitality. 
Also a nice lotof Wild Celery win- 
ter buds, a year quicker than seed. 
Ready for spring planting. Order 
now. Literature. Write 


oye B. Terrell, ae 6288, Oshkosh, Wis. = 


‘lll 5 






































Angiers who are sick and tired of painted Bottle- 
cork Bugs should write for illustrated price list of 


RHEAD’ SwatveLURES 


which furnish fine sport to get all game fish, the big 
ones, see latest “Reverse’’ Dry Flies, and Nymphs: 
easy ‘to use without practice to capture trout. 


| LOUIS RHEAD, 217 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn. N. Y. 











Now 72 














CHAS. NEWTON RIFLES- 


HIGHEST POWER RIFLES IN THE WORLD. Our New High 
Power Rifles are now ready fordelivery in .256 Cal. .30 U. S. G. 30 and 
.35 Newton ready soon. Plenty of ammunition now available. Send Stamp tor Cat, 


Chas. Newton Rifle Corp., Buffalo, N. Y., U S.A. 














GET FULL VALUE FOR 


YOUR FURS 


WHILE PRICES ARE DOWN have 


them tanned and made 


ARMY CLOTHING 


Officer’s O. D. Wool, Regulation Army Short 
Overcoats, $3.75; Same in Officer’s Long, Full 


| up into rugs, Lined, $4.75. Navy Wool Underwear, Double 
robes, coats, sc arfs, muffs and other Breast and Back, With Heavy Drawers—N\ ew— 
ae ee oe per guits2.00, Cantoen Covers, Boy Scout Spec- 
skins acce pted in payment for work ial, 6 cents each. All Class Bin Excellent Con- 
Write f { F I ii * di ion. Send your checkor money order. Im- 
€ tor iree price list to med ate Shipment by Parcel Post, f.0. b. San 
HARRY AMANN aa. 
FURRIER TANNER mene ype THE U. S. MERCANTILE CO., 
935 14th St. Denver, Colo. 


Istablished in 1910 





SAN ANTONIO, TEXAS 

















£000 Mile Cord Tires 


’ = Brand new, absolutely first cord tires. Guaranteed 8,000 ff 
N/a miles and adjusted at the list price on that guarantee. The 
prices below include a brand new United States Tube. 


33x414__...- $22.15 
34x4'4...... 23.20 
36x4)5...... 24.05 
je 31x4 32x4! 3 . 21.10 33x5 25.25 
Send no money, Just write today and tell us the size of your tires 
and the number you want. Tires will be shipped C. O. D. with section 
unwrapped forinspection. All tires have non-skid tread, | 


------$.9.50  S2x4 


CHARLES TIRE CORP. Dept. 571 2824 Wabash Avenue, Chicago 














BOOK SS ror tHe f 
SPORTSMAN 








ANGLING 

American Food and Game Fishes.................... $5.00 
American Trout Stream Insects (Louis 

a ES cere eee 3.50 
Artificial Flies and How to Make Them.... 1.50 
Bass, Pike, Perch and Other Game Fishes 

of America (James A. Henshall).............. 3.00 
Book of the Black Bass (Henshall).............. 3.00 
Book of Fish and Fishing (Rhead).............. 2.00 


Casting Tackle and Methods (O. W. Smith) ; 
Compleat Angler (Walton)......... ‘ 
Complete Angler and Sportsman ‘(Biake)..... 2.00 
i eid of Trout and Bass Flies (Ship- 


DO  sceiesyemanencinaecescuepivandonommmmnsecions 1.50 
— Fly and Fast Water, ‘The (La Branche) 2.00 
Favorite Fish and Fishing (Henshall)........ 1.50 
Fine Art of Fishing a sain baascshouspivanionsc 1.50 
-tgemnge A s Lures (Rhead).. : ween 8 
Fishing Kits and E quipment CC amp) ee 1.50 
Fishing Tackle (Frazer) ... . 1.50 
Fishing Tackle and Kits (Dixie Carroll). eae 3.00 
Fishing With a Boy (Hulet)..............0...0....... 2.00 
Game Pighes Of the Wothd......:-<cccsscesonsssceccece 5.00 
Goin’ Fishin’ (Dixie Carroll). sciaiiesanuchas GOO 
Idyl of the Split-Bamboo, The (George 

PRORMEND  . oo ee 3.00 
Lake and Stream Game ‘Fishing | (Dixie 

Carroll) -. . 8.00 
Practical Bait Casting (St. John). éécs: EO 
Practical Dry Fly Fishing (cae Lid 
Practical Fly Fishing (St. John).................. 1.50 
Reminiscent Tales of a Humble Angler 


NN a re 50 
Salt Walter Game Fishing (CE. Holder)... 1.50 
Streamcraft (Dr. Geo. P. Holden)...... _ 2.50 
Trout Fly Fishing in America (Southard)... 10.00 
Trout Lore (Smith).....: 7 


CAMPING AND TRAPPING 


Back to Nature (Newkirk)...................ccccs0see0 80 
Backwoods Surgery and Medicine (Chas. S. 





BROG@UN: JUNC Ds eet eens 1.50 
Camp Cookery (Horace jot ee 1.50 
ee a 5 oy ene ND ter tb STP RIO L.75 
Camp-Fires and Guide-Posts (Van Dyke).... 2.00 
Coamempiaae Cae | CN) sais cs cccentecssvenocscesese BOO 
Camp Kits and Camp Life (Niblick)............ 2.00 
Camp and Trail Methods ae SORIA ADE te 1.00 
Camper’s Own Book EO Oi. 
Camping in Comfort (Donovan). PRE AEEDE hoe 60 


Camping and Woodcraft (Kephart).............. 3.00 
Canadian Wilds (Martin Hunter) 





Deadfalls and Snares os peated Ser SET 1.00 
Ducking Days (Hazelton)... melee ciossd BOO 
Fox Trapping (Harding) 0.0.0.0... . 1.00 
Fur Buyer’s Guide (Harding)............. none MO 
Fur Farming (Harding)............ shes os 
Green Timber Trails (Chapman)... peepsttaad Sacseuaee 2.00 
Holidays in Tents (W. M. Childs)................ 2.00 
Home Manufacture of Furs and Skins........ 1.50 
Home Taxidermy for Pleasure and Profit 
MN a a 1.50 
eS NS As: ee eae 1.25 
Land Cruising and Prospecting... 1.00 


Medicine Man in the Woods (Miller) . ue - eo 
Mink Farming (A. S. White)... 
Mink Trapping (CPlarding@) q...~2<..-cccc.<:-ccssecese: 
Motor Camping Book, The (Jessop)............ 
Outdoorman’s Handbook, The (Miller) 
Packing and Portaging (Wallace)................ 
Science of Trapping (Kreps)................-2.:-:0++ 
Shelters, Shacks and Shanties (Beard)........ 
Sportsman’s Workshop, The _— Mil- 
ler), paper, $1.25; cloth... ; 1 





Steel Traps (Harding) cantacaen 





Touring Afoot (Fordyce) i 

Tracks and Tracking... y 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping (Harding) ... 1.00 
KENNEL 

Airedale, The (Bruette)... ... 1.00 

All About Airedales (Palmer). ie eh ate 1.10 

Airedale, Setter and Hound (Miller)............ 1.00 


American Hunting Dog, The (Miller)........ 2.2 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein), paper $1.00, " 


CS RRR oA Re Dea Se eee meen Enc 00 
Bloodhound, The (Roger Williams).............. 2.00 
Boston Terrier, The (And All About It).... 2.50 
Cocker Beametl, ee on ee etic 2 ee 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette)............ 3.00 
Bog Babies, The CW Gta) oocscnccscaccscccsscesccdenes, 
Foxhound, The (Roger Williams).. 


Haberlein’s Force Collar................... 
Modern Breaking (Bruette)............... 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) , eS : 





Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes)............ 
Shepherd Dog Training, etc. (Wickham).... 
Stare of Jack Ciytie) tise 50 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, The 
(Shelley), cloth, $2.00; paper................... . 1.50 


All books sent prepaid on receipt of price. 
Remittance must accompany order. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 
Denver, Colo. 
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Motorcycle 
Prices 


Slashing 
Reduction 








MOTORCYCLES —Used Machines 


In excellent condition, overhauled and every part 
in perfect working order. 45 machines must go— 
first come, first served. 


WRITE QUICK FOR FOLDER No. 60 


describing these wonderful bargains. We also supply Harley- 


Davidson parts and accessories for all models. 
folder—get the facts—then act quick if you want a Motor 
cycle at a surprising low price. 


WESTERN MOTORCYCLE COMPANY 
914 East 15th St. 


Write for 


KANSAS CITY, MO. 








aces 
ORDER IT NOW! 4 | 

AND THE BEST FISH H STRINGER | ate 

SENT PREPAID BY PARCEL POST IS 

JMANUFACTURED AND SOLD BY_— 

“Wm. F.C. REIMERS~BOX 231- PAULINA -IOWA 








i Send aie for 1922 illustrated book about our 
Canoes of Quality,"’ ees to any a postpaid. 
KENNEBEC BOAT AND CANOE CO. 














A.W. PETERSON 


1425 Lawrence St. Denver, Colo. 





TARGET BARRELS AND TARGET RIFLES 
MADE TO ORDER IN LOW POWER ONLY 


No High Pressure or Nickel-Steel Barrels Made. No Ex- 

periment Work Done. No Reloading Tools made, re-made 

or repaired. No Barrels relined. 

-22 Caliber Ballard Action Target Rifles a Specialty 
All Hand Made, Cost $650 and Up 


(Enclose stamped, self-addressed envelope for reply) 























FISHING TACKLE 


Deal Direct With the Manufacturer 


necessity undergo. : 
since 1867 and going strong, 





Catalog No. 107 sent on request 


Edward vom Hofe & Company 
New York City 


92 Fulton Street 


You take no chance in buying our 
TACKLE. The quality of today that 
assures perfect protection, and the 
reputation of yesterday which we 
maintain make for the production of 
the very tackle you want. Ours isde- 
signed and made to withstand the 
severe treatment that tackle must of 
Making tackle 








STOCK RANCH 


1 sub-irrigated mountain valley, 240 deeded, 
ermanent lease, 9 springs, free range, ‘timothy, clover 
lfalfa meadows, new fences, good house, barn, hay, 
ed, workshop, implement shed, partly stocked, good tim- 
r, telephone, mail delivered, good auto road 124 
it‘on, good neighbors. 
lontana. Altitude 3,500 ft. Terms and pictures on application. 


Address, BOX 192, SHERIDAN, MONT. 


480 under 


miles to 
Located in best big game district in 





By W. A. Bevan 
The Snake Strap 


As a means of capturing poisonous snakes the 
forked stick is a much mentioned, but seldom 
used, possibility. 

The readers who wish 
our museums and scientific societies by con- 
tributing living specimens of venomous snakes 
will find a snake strap similar to the one used 
in the accompanying illustrations a safe imple- 
ment to use in catching and handling them. 

MtiAl AEEVER “ 


to assist the work of 








The “stick” is a piece of oak 1% inch wide, 
3 feet 6 inches long and % inch thiek. On one 
end of the stick a metal keeper and a soft strap 
are screwed in such a manner that the strap 
forms a loop at the end of the stick. 

In catching a snake make a loop 3 or 4 inches 
in diameter, and after slipping it over the snake’s 
head draw up the loop on its neck. The stick 
and strap can now be held in one hand while 

















Lowering diamond-back rattler into a sack 
while collecting 


the snake’s body is held in the other. It is now 
a simple matter to lower the snake, body first, 
into an open sack, into which it will fall as 
soon as the loop is opened. 

The photographs are more eloquent than 
words as to what can be done with a well-made 
strap.—W. A. Bevan. 





Can you tell me anything about the so-called 
“stub-tailed” moccasin that I have heard so 
much about in the South? Without investiga- 
tion I came to the conclusion that the name was 
merely a provincialism, and that the dreaded 
snake was the cotton-mouth masquerading as 
— species—J. Wm. Yates, Washington, 

Answer.—As there are no recognized varia- 
tions of the cotton-mouth, the name “stub-tail’’ 
can only be a local one as you surmised. An 
illustration of an accepted variation will not be 
altogether out of place here. The Ankistrodon 
genus is represented by two species in this coun- 
try commonly known as the cotton-mouth and 
copperhead. There is only one species of copper- 
head, but two varieties—the Eastern and Texas. 
The Texas phase has more conspicuous and 
broader “hour glass” markings than the Eastern. 
The young of all copperheads have bright yellow 
tails, which turn to green in the adult Texans, 
but no trace of this peculiarity can be found in 
the Eastern adults. This color difference, which 
is constant, justifies the recognition of two varie- 
ties. I know of no variations of the cotton- 
mouth. Any structural difference which war- 
ranted the designation “stub-tail” would be suf- 


ficient to identify a distinct species.—W. A. B. 





: Where Outdoor Life Goes & 


Bay, Fiji. fu 
like the 
way to 
and the iq 
then a 


From Denver to Matewa 
i Islands, a copy of Outdoor Life, 
mm song “Tipperary,” has “a long 
m go.’ You mail it in Denver, 
wy vail takes it to San Francisco; 
steamer to Honolulu; then another | 
wt steamer to Suva, again a small steamer 
wi tO Levuka, then an auxiliary cutter to 
m Vanua Levu, and then by Indian mail 
wi runner sixty miles to Nukudrau—and 
wm here, amongst giant cocoanut palms, in a 
- land of eternal summer, I read it. 
tw It must be pleasing to you to know 
mm =your magazine goes to such remote and_ il 


- unknown places—showing the merit it 

m possesses and the esteem in which it is 

mi held—abroad as well as at home.— 

ma W. Wright, Nukudrau, Matewa Bay, 
Fiji Islands. 


m Vanua Levu, 
mm 


























E.BUSCH 
BINOCULARS 


An extraordinary opportunity 
this 8 power, 40 mm. diameter 
day and night Field Binocular 


FROM THE IMPORTERS 


to purchase 
objective 
DIRECT 
Constructed 


with independently foc using eyepieces and 
individual pupillary adjustments, 1aking 
them suitable for any eyes. The ide al glass 


for 
and 
these 
anteed perfect. 
straps. 


Yachting 
Remember 
and guar- 
case and 


Hunting, Camping, Racing, 
all outdoor activities. 

instruments are Brand New 
Complete with 








letter from one of 
satisfied users: 


an unsolicited 
hundreds of 


Here is 
the many 


F. W. BRADFORD 
REAL ESTATE 
154 Montague Street 
Brooklyn, N. Y., July 2, 1921 
Mr. J. Modell, 
DIETZEN, Inc 
71 Cortlandt St. 
IT am enclosing my check in payment of the Binoc- 
u/ars sent me on approval, mm 
these Binoculars with a pair of 
costing $95 and find them equally as po 





Yours traly, 


(Signed) F. W. BRADFORD. 


This is the GREATEST BARGAIN ever 
offered. Send your check or money order 
for $19.50 TODAY, or will ship C.O.D. 
parcel post prepaid if requested. If not 
absolutely satisfactory, return at our ex- 
pense. Write for folder No. 60, enclosing 


2c postage. 
ae 


71 Cortlandt St., New York 


ssessesesssesss DETACH HERE eececesucsecce 
DIETZEN, Inc., 71 Cortlandt St., New York, 
Send me a pairof E. BUSCH BINOCULARS at 


$ 1 9 50 (C. O. D. prepaid) 
e 


(check, money order) 


N>»> 





your special 
price of 
NN ket tase alec scet 
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inserted for less than ONE DOLLAR, 
accounts in this department. 


vl inl 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION beginning March, 1921. 
and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of small 
Each number and initial counts as a separate word. 
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No advertisement 


be received by the first of each preceding month 


For the protection of both advertisers and readers we require that you submit as references the names of two reputable persons with your advertise- 


ment. 


OUTDOOR LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen—men in all walks of life—distributed all over America, and you will find this 


classified advertising the cheapest and most effective you can buy—$6.50 per inch display classified ads. 





Kennel Department 


OORANG AIREDALES 


The 20th Century 
All-round Dogs 





Oorang Airedales are loyal pals for man, 
woman and child; faithful watchdogs for auto- 
mobile, camp, home and estate; ideal dogs for 
farm and ranch; careful drivers of cattle and 
sheep; excellent ratters, water-dogs, retrievers 
and bunters. Choice stock forsale. Also Fox- 
Hounds, Coon-Hounds and Big Game-Hounds. 
Delivery and satisfaction guaranteed, De- 
scriptive booklet mailed for ten cents. 


OORANG KENNELS 
The Largest Breeders of Airedale Terriers in the World 
Dept. M, LA RUE, OHIO 








WORM-EX, ten treatments, 55c. Distesperiae, 
4 Dog-tonic pills, 5dc Mangine, 
guaranteed, 67c Eczema Ointment, 39c. Free 
circular. Burwyn Remedies, Water- 
loo, Iowa 3-tf 


OZARK <add NTAIN hounds, trained and pup- 


pies Bitches in whelp. A Austin, Cass, 
Ark. 3-2t 


- RUSSIAN 
<%e-) WOLFHOUND 
a‘ PUPPIES 
bred from the very 
best imported strains. 
Puppies ready for 
’ shipment, 3-3t 
Prices reasonable. 


Arkansas Valley Kennels 
D.C. Davis, Prop. Cimarron, Kan. 





SANER’S ATREDALES—The enn kind 
Farm raised, right every way. Satisfactory, 


or your money back. Saner’s Ker nnels, Pow- 
hatan Point, Ohio. 3-1t 
AIREDALE PUPS—2 and 4 months old. Ten 

and fifteen dollars. Collie female 4 months, 
$10. Andrew Goodrich, Osceola, Iowa. -1t 








SEND NO MONEY THIS DOG COLLAR® 


with your dog’s name, your 
name and address on plate 
Best quality leather. (Be sure 
to give neck measurement.) 
Pay postman $1.00 plus post- 
yg age on arrival. Send today. 


Ov. 60 248) oO 
-esuruvas, ss Write plainly. 





Round Leather 
PAY $1 ON ARRIVAL Dog Collars $1.50 


T. B. SULLIVAN, Dept. X, 100 Abhott Ave., Fitchburg, Mass, 














MONEY 











in raising coon hound pups. Buy an 
old-fashioned Southern coon hound bitch at a 
educed price from McLister Bros., 
Fone. Also trained coon hounds and combina 
tion hun ters List 10 cents. 3-2t 


Thyol Ointment 


Man or Beast 
THYOL OINTMENT will clear up a case 
of Eczema, and allay the itch from Mange 
in 48 hours. One trial of Thyol Ointment 
and you will never be without it. Send 
60 cents, money order or check, to 


SEYMOUR CHEMICAL CO., Inc. 
311 EDDY STREET, PROVIDENCE, R.|. 

















srighton, | 








| 





| 





Make best PALS, royal COMPANIONS, 


coon, skunk. opossum, better for rabbits than 


bitch already bred. At stud, Kootenai Chinook, 


game. 


AIREDALE TERRIERS THe “one man’ boc 


MATES for children, and most aiert, 
DOCS IN THE WORLD 
Finest ALL AROUND hunter on earth, BAR NONE. Unsurpassed for 
triever, land, water. Will point, fine on quail, pheasant, partridge. Used 
extensively on cougar, mountain lion, bear, endorsed by ROOSEVELT 
and Rainey. We have best hunting stock on earth, puppies, grown dogs, 


ternational Champion Airedale in the world. Has been used on largest 
Fee $25. Free little illustrated booklet on request. 


VIBERT KENNELS, Box 15a, Weston, New Jersey 















romping safe PLAY- 
BRAVEST WATCH 


rabbit hound, best re- 





only American Bred In- 
ONE “ nano — OF 





THEBLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, OF BERRY, KY 


offer for sale Setters and Pointers, 
Fox and Cat Hounds, Wolf and 
Deer Hounds, Coon and Opossum 
Hounds, Varmint and Rabbit 
Hounds, Bearand Lion Hounds, also 
Airedale Terriers. All dogs ship- 
ped on trial, purchaser alone to 
judge the quality, satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money refunded. One-hundred page highly 
illustrated, instructive and interesting catalog for 
ten cents in coin, 


MOUNTAIN-BRED AIREDALES; big, husky 

pups of Champion Soudan Swiveller, Tintern 
Desire and Imported Soo Performer blood ; not 
backyard pups, but raised from hunters. Ozone 
Kennels, Fort Collins, 








Colo. 3-1t 


FINISHED and 
EXPERIENCED 
SHOOTING 
DOGS 
Wespecialize in 
Bred Bitches 
Prices $150 to $500. 
Write your wants 


ROSS CAPPS 
Amite, La. 





COCKER SPANIELS—Extensive kennels. 

World’s greatest English and American hunt- 
ing cockers, none better. Cockers for exhibition, 
auto, companion for children. Puppies, males 
$25, females $15. Obo Cocker Kennels, Denver, 
Colo. 38-tf 





ARE YOU INTERESTED IN DOGS? 


ay Send 25 cents (stamps or coin) today for 
three months. subscription to Sportsman's 


Digest. Contains interesting, illustrated 





stories on dogs, hunting, fishing, ete SPORTS- 
MAN'S DIGEST, 305 Butler Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 
POINTERS and setters at all times. Wm. Mc- 


Girk, 1305 Hewitt ave. Wash. 1-3t 
WALKE R FOXHOUNDS for sale, best “er 
ing. M. J. Peters, Stuart, Iowa. 


‘KEEP YOUR DOGWELL 


Sergeant’s Condition Pills are a splendid 
tonic for weak, listless, ailing dogs and 
puppies. Build strength and health, 60c at 


dealers or from 
4 A Medicine 
us by mail. for Every 


c R E E Dog Ailment 
DOG BOOK 


Polk Miller’s famous 
Dog Book, 64 pages 

on care, feeding and 
training, also pedi- 
gree blank, ailment 
chartandSen. Vest’s 
celebrated ‘‘Tribute 
to a Dog.” Write 
today fora freecopy. 


pPoLk MILLER DRUGCO. 


, Everett, 





















Richmond, Va. 





t will pay you to look thru the 
peter wc pages of this issue. 





ATTENTION Sportsmen! 
XS OAK GROVE KENNELS of 
& \\ INA, ILLINOIS, is the home of 
\ high’ class dogs. We are offer- 
\| ing ‘coon, skunk and opossum 
hounds that are cold trailers and 
"| tree barkers. They are real coon 








4 ers and deliver the game Have 
:y \ plenty of first class rabbit hounds 
\ which will please the most crit 
% ical. Also offer best of point- 
ers and setters, beagles, fox ter- 
riers. Choice young dogs and 
puppies, ten days’ trial. De- 

scriptive price list ten cents. 


SMOOTH FOX TERRIERS, bred females and 
young stock. Pine Croft Kennels, Olympia, 
W Jash., Rt. 5. . 3-3t 


Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
; and general debility. You will notice the 
difference after a few doses, Druggists or mail, 50c. 


DENT MEDICINE CO., NEWBURGH, N. Y. 


IRISH WATER SPANIEL S—Importer, breed 

er and trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly 
coated, rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and 
trained dogs. Percy K. Swan, Chico, Cal. 11-tf 





















ALL ABOUT AIREDALES 
By R. M. Palmer, A. B. 
The best seller of all Airedale books, every Airedale 
owner needs it for constant reference. Illustrated. 
A book of general information valuable to dog lovers 
and owners breeders and fanciers, illustrated from se- 
lected mean s of noted dogs and rare scenes. 
Price Cloth, $1.60. Paper $1.10. 


- OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
Colorado. 













































































DOGS FOR SALE 

From five dollars up. All breeds. 

A hundred to pick from. Guar- 
anteed as represented. 


DENVER BOARDING KENNELS 
2919 ForREST STREET, DENVER, COLO. 














Free Dog Book 


by noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 
your dog 
KEEP HIM ’ orien 
an 
CURE DOG DISEASES. 
How to put dog i in condition, kill 


eas, cure scratching, mange, ‘dist- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 


Q-W DoG REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


EM « ‘Bound Brook, New Jersey 
Dept. 8 Bound Brook, New Jersey 
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Kennel Sueuanane 

















Height, 33 inches; 
Harry Myers, Owner 


The Home of the Great Dane 
CHAMPION VIDAR 


Weight, 152 Ibs. 


The Great Danes 


in these kennels are magnifi- 
cent creatures of the highest 
show type with prize pedigrees 
for generations in America 
and abroad. Faithful, noble, 
healthy, good-tempered dogs. 
They are dependable guards 
with enormous strength and 
agility. “Burglar proof” and 
desirable game-hunting com- 
panions. Dogs to be trusted 
with women and children. The 
Great Dane puppies in these 
kennels have been and are be- 
ing bred from champion and 
champion-bred dogs and ma- 
trons. The continued success 
of our exhibits at the leading 
bench shows has no equal. 
Our young stock can there- 
fore be relied upon as the 
best. 
Correspondence Invited 


GREAT DANE 
KENNELS 
Rocky Hill Road 

Bayside, Longlsland, N.Y. 













Here It Is! 


The NEW REISING .22 
Cal. Auto Target Pistol 
Climax of Beauty, Balance, Accuracy 


OUR SPECIAL PRICE $25.00 


Luger .30 Cal. Auto Pocket Model...........-...- $23.60 
Mauser .25 Cal. Auto Pocket Model...... $11.00 
Mauser .32 Cal. Auto Pocket Model..... occcces Sh baene 
Mauser .30 Cal. 7.63 mm. Auto Military.......... $35.00 
Colt, Savage, Rem . .32 Cal. Auto Pistols........ $19.00 
Colt .45 Cal. Auto Military Gov't Model.......... $32.50 
Colt 32-20 & 38 Army Special Revolvers..... .$25.00 


Smith & Wesson 32-20 & 38 Army Special Re volve rs $28.50 
Smith & Wesson 32-20 & 38 Specials (Spanish Make) $20.00 
Stamp for latest reduced price list all other new guns. Only 
Bank Drafts and Money Orders accepted 


H. M. BOWERS Holyoke, Colo. 





























POLICE DOG PUPPIES romigparnd 


4 litter of 8 weeks’ old male puppies, strong and healthy. 
For April delivery send in 810 00 


f-gray, price $40.00 each 
posit now, the balance to be collected C. O. D. Here is the ped- 





lc Cora v Edertal P.H. 


Hubert Klein, wenn 


\merican fox hounds, | 
e highly illustrated 
Sucneosd Kennels, 


LLEWELLYN, 


trained dogs also; Irish water saaaiine, Chesa- 


FOR SAL E—Star gauged Springfield rifle, 
_times and same as new. Absolutely 


check for $40 takes it. C. 


Sonna Bldg., Boise, Idaho. 

- NOT IC E—.25 Mauser automatic 
.32 Mauser automatic pistols $12; 

nie, with extra clip $11.25; 

~wh prt an target pistol, 10-inch barrel, Belgian 

5 765 mm. Luger $20; 9 mm. Mauser 


with wooden stock, automatic $27.50; .25 Span- 
ic, uses American ammunition $8.50. 
guns are new. Satisfaction guaran- 

. New York. Sloan’s, 88-C Cham- 
r York City. 3-1 
FOR SALE—DeLuxe engraved made to order 
Mauser .30-'06 leather case, strap, 
small chip in stock, 


S. Morris, Jackson, Wyo. 


, specialty grade, 12- gauge, double 
Damascus barrel, anti-flinch re- 


leather case, fine shape 


, 81 Oak St., Ashland, Ore. 


FOR SALE—.250 bolt action Savage brand new 

54 Lyman peep, gold front, $50; .300 Savage 
as above $50; .30-’06 Newton 48 Lyman 
peep gold front guncrank condition, $65. H. S. 
Halvorsen, Westby, Wis. 


shot 


perfect condition 


3-1t 





Enclose stamps for lists. 


KENNELS 


Willows, Calif. 
AIREDALES 
IRISH TERRIERS 
Pups are raised in the Open 
and are Hardy, Vigorous and 
Game kind. The hunting in- 
stinct is Bred in the Bone. 
Classy Puppy Stock ~~ sale 


red Kennels, Atlantic, Ia. 


BUCKHORN 








Delivery and Satisfactio,. 





$39-00 


Springfield, Mauser, or other bolt action rifle stocked for 
i This includes polishing and browning 
, & generous amount of neat checkering on grip 


Send gun to me and Thirty Dollars to Outdoor Life and if 
you do not believe that you have gotten more than your 
money's worth you return the stock and Outdoor Life will 
return your money. You are the judge. 

Rifles rebored or relined. Make a .250-3000 or .300 Savage 
out of your Spanish Mauser, by having a new Nickle 


SHIRLEY HOPPER 
813 Pacific Ave. 


Steel 





ALAMEDA, CAL. 











\RGAINS AND COLT GUNS—.45 automatic 


overnment model, Daly 12- gauge .38-55 $65. 





, slightly used $15; 


three-barrel hammer guns; Kirkwood 
Paradox a a .32-40 $150; Kirkwood 12- 
Daly 16-gauge .32-20 $65; 
Kirkwood Bros. Inc., 
Boston, Mass. 3-1t 


FOR SAL E—Krag carbine, never fired, remod- 


$100; 


military sights, $15. Stevens 


A-1 condition, 3-inch chamber, 
Hines, R. R. 2, Galesburg, Ill. 3-1t 


SPORTSMAN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swagin dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 
drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting machir>* 
Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 


YANKEE SPECIALTY CO. 


Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, N. J. 3-1 


FOR SALE—New .250-3000 lever action Savage 
rifle, perfect condition, $30. Lou A. Ogg, 
Lewistown, Mont. 
REBLUE your own gun. Directions given for 
$1. We also remodel military rifles into sport 
models. Kreutzburg, 37 3rd Ave., New York. 3-1t 


WINCHESTER auto shotgun, canvas case, good 


shape, $35. R. Middleton, 81 Oak St., Ash- 


land, Ore. 
.320-30 WINCHESTER, ’94 model, carbine, fair 


$17.50. R. Middleton, 81 Oak St., Ashland, 
3-1 


Ore. 
GUNSMITHS—MANUFACTURERS— 687,000 


screws, pins and springs at your own price. 
Sample lot $1. Sportsman’s Service Station, 
Tenafly, N. J. 2-2t 
FOR SALE—Remington — _ omatic pistol, 
brand new, $20. Eddie Kaltenbach, Forreston, 


FOR SALE—Two cases Springfield service am 


munition. Never opened. $65 money ord 


only. Box 15, Outdoor Life 3-1t 
$100 COWBOY SADDLE, $65; .32 Colt 


$15, or trade. Goy Lloyd, Salmon, Idaho. 3-lt 


"94 MODEL WINCHESTER, .32 special, full 


length, barrel good, $17.50. R. Middleton, 


Oak St., Ashland, Ore. 


.22 REMINGTON, No. 12-C repeater, fine con- 
dition, Lyman peep sights, Maxim silencer- 
detachable, cost $45 sell $2450; GENUINE 
GERMAN OFFICERS prism binoculars, 
grade, perfect condition, easily worth $75, seit 
$47.50; .22 Colt auto, perfect condition, 4 maga 
zines, cost $41 sell $28.50; TRADE for perfect 
Reising. Only money orders accepted. L. W. 
Warnken, Adrian, Mo. 3-1t 
.3038 ENFIELD rifle, slightly used $15; Rem- 
ington high power bolt action rifle, takes 762 
mm. cartridges, factory new condition $6.50; 
mm. Mauser rifle, new $20.50; Mauser 6-5 mm. 
Mannlicher model, beautiful stock checkered, new 
$36.50; Genuine Mauser chambered for .30-’06 
ammunition, new $45. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
F. O. New York. Sloan’s, 88-C Chambers 
New York City. 3-1t 


FOR SALE OR TRADE—One old Spencer re- 


peating rifle 1865 and 70 cartridges. ‘ Clarence 


Hazelbaker, Grangeville, Ida. 
TWENTY-MINUTE blueing solution, blue your 
your own guns with my preparation, abso- 
lutely guaranteed fool-proof. Solution ready 
use, enough for five guns, $2.50. F. L. Hoff- 
man, 705 Lee Ave., Fredericksburg, Va. 3 
AMMUNITION—7.62 mm $1.85; .45 Colt 
volver smokeless $1.65; .30-40 Krag $1.70; 
.30-'06, $3.90 per hundred. Remington 12 C, 
N. R.A. .22 rifle, new $26. Arthur E. Anderson, 
Fullerton, N. Dak. 3-1t 
W ANTED—To buy or hire for two months high 


power English bolt action Rigby Wesley Rich 


ards or Jeffery, .350 to .450 caliber. C.S. King, 
130 5th Ave., New York. 3 
SPECIAL prices on firearms, binoculars. Send 


stamp for list. Walter Harrington, Carthage, 
I 
2 


oO. 
AMMUNITION—.30-'06 per hundred $4; 
70 per hundred $4; .45 automatic per hundre 
.30-40 Krag per hundred $4; 765 automatic 
ammunition for Mausers, per hundred $4; 8 n 
(German boxes) per hundred $7; 6.5 Mannlicher, 
per hundred $7.50 Other_bargains. Satisf 
tion guaranteed. F.O.B. New York. Slo 
88-C Chambers St., New York City. 
SSS WOOD CHECKERING TOOLS—P 
paid $6.25 per set. One holding ‘ 
hree blades. Sportsman’s Service Station, 














Pee 12-t 








851 East 6th St., Erie. Pa. 





W rite for _feseription 1S and bar- 





You will find much of interest in 
the advertising pages of this issue. 








SPRINGFIELDS REMODELED 


Rifles rebored and rifled. Shotguns rebored, 


Sights fitted. Complete stock of gun parts, 
STANBRA GUN STORE ’ 


1315R.R.Ave. 6-1t Bellingham, Wash. 











NEWTON FIRING PINS, $2 __ postpaid. 


3-1t 


pistol 


super 


15- 
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IMPORTED AMMUNITION FOR 


LUGER 


AND 


MAUSER 


AUTOMATIC PISTOLS, 7.65mm and 9mm cal. Also Imported 
Automatic Pistols, Holsters, Detachable Stocks, MAUSER AND 
MANNLICHER-SCHOENAUER RIFLES, GOERZ and ZEISS 
Prism Binoculars—LOWEST PRICES. 

P. VON FRANTZIUS, 828 George St., D-7, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















HAND- CHECKERED steel rifle butt plate 5” 
x1% ‘nN ‘a Sportsman’s Service Sta- 
tion, “Tenafly, “ 2-t 
TRADE—11-foot en boat, .22 piitomatic 
pistol. Want sleeping bag, 22.N. Edd 
Long, _Edgemont, | So. Dak. 3-1t 





ST AR - GAUG E> sporting model ee 

field, Lyman 48 rear, Sheard gold bead front 
sight, oiled and checkered stock perfect condition 
except shows scabbard wear $75. Neal O’Harra, 
Sharonville, Ohio. 3-1t 
FOR SALE—Winchester Jr. trap sho re out- 

fit, brand new, never used $42. R. A. Brooks, 
Green L ake, Wis. 3-1t 
FOR SALE—New Colt automatics .22, $24; 

32, $17.50; .25, $14.85; .45, $20; used, like 
new. .32-20 Colts $17.50; .32 Police Positive 
target $18; .25-20 carbine $21; .25-20 octagon 
barrel $21. ‘‘Beck,’’ Redmond, Wash. 3-1t 
SPRINGFIELD SPORTING STOCKS, turned 

and hand fitted to barrel and action, leaving 
only exterior finishing and cutting to length to 
purchaser. $12. Sportsman’s Service Station, 
Tenafly, N. J. 3-1t 
FIREARMS, binoculars, etc., bought, sold, ex- 

changed. Write for list, also what you have 
to exchange. Earl E. Brown, York, Pa. 3-1t 
WANTED—Remington automatic, expert pre- 

mier receiver. Maplewood Kennels, Carthage, 
Mo. 3-1t 
SALE, TRADE—.22 automatic Winchester .32 

Winchester: FOR Colts revolvers. Pierce 
Phillips, Denton, Ark. 3-1t 
FOR SALE—Savage .22 H.P. rifle, excellent 

condition, barrel perfect, 60 soft point factory 
cartridges. All for $29 C.O.D. L. J. Skocpol, 
Crete, Neb. 3-1t 
NOTICE—New Reising automatic pistols $26. 

Forty firearms, bargains, will trade. Ole Rod- 
berg, Ottumwa, Iowa. 3-1t 
OLD PISTOLS, flintlock, percussion and cart- 

ridge. Send 4c stamps for list. Arthur Lester, 
203 Franklin Ave., Binghamton, N. Y. 3-1t 


REISING AUTOMATIC PISTOL—Brand mee 
in original package, $28 delivered. TRA 
Marlin rifle, fancy check pistol stock, peep sight 
good order for .88 Colt, officers model or .32- 
single action Colt frontier or Bisley model or 
Remington automatic pistol. L. E. Davis, 
Hinckley, Il. 3- it 


SSS TRAP DOOR BUTT PLATE for rifles 





and shotguns, checkered neat design 1-inch | 


trap. Postpaid $4.50. Fitted to your gun $6. 


Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, N. J. 12-tf | 


SPECIAL 1034-inch barrel for .45 Colt auto. 

obtained wonderful results in accuracy. We 
have made up 25 of these for sale at $6.75 each. 
Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, N. J. 3-1t 





Hunters, Sportsmen, Attention 


Completestock of new andsecond hand guns, Winchester, Mar- 





lin, Savage, Ithaca, Colts, Smith & Wesson, 30 Cal. Luyers, 25 
and 32 ¢ al. Mausers pistols. Reloading tcols, gun parts, Am- 
munition, z Ta gis Binoculars and Field Glasses at 
lowest prices. Colts Officers Model nye rt Re volver, .38 special, 
6 i new $35 Bisley Sing le on Colts, 7's in., cal 
32-20, good shape, $20 00 Smith & wos m, Military Model, 
4in., cal., 32, in good shape, $15.00. Colts 22 cal. Aut 
6in., new condition, $25.00. All guns guaranteed. Write me 
your wants 

R. Middleton, 81 Oak St. Ashland, Ore. 











NEW ENGLAND gun stock finish and gun 
bluing methods, all for 50c. J. Polk, 443 So. 


Madison Ave., LaGrange, III. 12-4t 
401 WINCHESTER, shot 17 times; bargain. 
E. S., Outdoor Life. 3-1t 


REFINISH YOUR GUNS—Seven gunsmith 
secrets, as BP cs ning, rust remover, 
etc.; $1 postpaid. E. A. Warring, Parkersburg, 


Iowa. 3-2t 
GUNS, new and_ second-hand; Mannlicher- 

Schoenauer, Mausers, Newtons, Lugers and all 
other kinds. The right goods at the right price. 


Buy, sell and exchange. Write for list. F. C. 
Carver, the Gun Man, Stroudsburg, Pa. 9-tf 


SSS SUBCHAMBER for 12-gauge shotguns. 

Shoots .388 S. & W. special cartridge. 1-inch 
groups 35 yards. Instantly removable. Con- 
venient. Postpaid $4. Sportsman’s Service Sta- 
tion, Tenafly, N. J. 12-tf 


SEND us your .45 Colt auto, pistol and $25 | 


and we will make and fit for you a .22-cal. 


slide and barrel instantly interchangeable for | 


gallery practice and small game shooting. De- 
livery about ten days. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Sportsman’s Service Station, Tenafly, N. J. 1-tf 


Can be made out of PATENTS 
that PROTECT the INVENTION. 


I specialize on that kind. I also conduct the most 
painstaking preliminary and validity searches. 
I am a member of the N. R. A. and a Gun Crank, 
will guarantee the best of service and satisfaction, 
Correspondence invited. 

Charles W. Graham, Patent Solicitor 
1052 Mills Building, San Francisco, California 














GRADE No. 4 Ithaca trap, ejector, sol leather 

case, all new $85. H. M. Elsner, Loup City, 
Neb. 3-1t 
GUN STOCK BLANKS—Piain, $1; fancy y $2; 

extra fancy, $4. Military stocks, $1 50, $2.50 
and $5. C. T. Harner, 117 No. Isabella St., 
Springfield, Ohio. 2-5t 


FOR SALE—5-A Winchester, telescope sight 
with No. 1 mounts, perfect condition, $ 
Geo. D. Flinn, Box 48, Colorado Springs, Colo. 

t 








L. C. SMITH Ideal Ejector, especially bored 

duck and trap gun. New and guaranteed per- 
fect. Write for particulars. R. I. McMains, 
Kirby, Wyo. 3-1t 
ORIGINAL NEWTON cleaning tubes—200 left 
25c each. Sportsman’s Service Station, Tena- 
fly, N. J. 1-tf 
CLEVELAND’S GUN SHOP, Minneapolis— 

Gunsmiths. Large assortment of used guns 
always in stock. 205 So. 7th St. 12-tf 


“THE MEDICINE MAN §in the Woods,” a 50- 

cent book for 25 cents. The author, Warren 
H. Miller, has written many books, and this is 
one of the best for the money. Outdoor Life 
Pub. Co., Denver, Colo. 11-tf 
OLD-TIME and modern firearms bought, sold 

and exchanged; Kentucky flint-lock rifles, old- 
time pistols, revolvers, guns, swords, powder 
horns, etc.; lists free. S ephen Van Rensselaer, 
73 Madison Ave., New York City. 2-tf 
FOR SALE—Few new selected barrels for .45 

Colt auto. Postpaid $1.50. Sportsman’s 
vice Station, Tenafly, N. J. 2t 


FOR SALE—WINCHESTER 


Self loadingrifle.22 cal. canvas case, $30.00;Colt au- 
tomatic .32 cal. pistol, chamois case, $14.00;S.& W. 
32-20 revolver in .38 frame,4-in. barrel, shoulder 
holster, $24.00; S. & W. .38 perfected model 4-in. 
barrel revolver, holster, $17.00. All like new, in 
and out. Some ammunition for above also for 
sale. Terms C.O. D. with examination privilege. 


VAL. A. FYNN, 4954 Lindell Bl, ST.LOUIS, MO. 





























Antique Firearms 


1922 CATALOG antique guns, pistols, swords, 

powder horns, flasks, molds, curios. Just out. 
4c stamp. Antique Shop, 33 So. 18th St., Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 3-1t 


Birds and Animals 
RED CUBAN GAMES 


They are the gamest, fastest, 
and best fighting of all pit 
games, and the most beau- 
tiful of allfowls. Send for 
catalog. Eggs February 
to July $4.00 per 13, Trios 
one year old $15.00. 


GEORGE W. MEANS 













SUCCESSFUL MINK RAISING—Tells how to 

build pens and raise mink, with drawings of 
pens and _ illustrations. Mailed for 50 cents. 
Jesse J. Davis, St. Johnsbury, Vt. 3-1t 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


eG PR PROF Firs, ‘TS, WePAt s 1.50 5010 St ry EAch 

Also Cotes, © Mink’ Gans, | Muskrat, 
eCatalog and, Contract Cre od REI E: g 

Piustra = **COMMON SENS! pong 











RAISING.” auartecly 
leadin, small stock magazine, al for contd dies 3 
Outdoor Enterprise Co., 1004 Too2 0. €. BLOG BLDG., 





BEAUTIFUL THOROBRED, nice long-haired 
Angora cats and kittens for ‘sale. Prices rea- 
able. Pine Tree Cat Farm, Rockville, , Maine. 3-It 


FERRETS for killing rats. Also rabbits. Price 
list free. Irving Stocking, Wakeman, Ohio. 3-1t 


FERRETS—I have some choice breeding stock, 

white or brown, males or females. Also bred 
females. List free. J. E. Younger, Newton 
Falls, Ohio. 3- It 


RAISE SILVER F OXES 


Easy to raise. Larger profits | 
than any other live stock rais- 
ing. Stands strictest investiga- 
tion. Recommended by Gov- 
ernment. 4 different plans. 














One will suit you. Complete 
description free. Send today. 


C.T. DRYZ, Box 1008, Eagle River, Wis. 


GET RICH QUICK—Raise silver foxes, that 

raise the thousand dollar pelts. I tell you how 
free. Enclose addressed stamped envelope. Todd 
Bros., Milltown, N. B. and Maine, U.S. A. 3-1t 








ROCKY MOUNTAIN SKUNK FARM 


Large number of fine black breeding skunks 
for sale. 


4823 W. Colfax Ave. 








DENVER, COLO. 








WANTED—Silver fox. We pay $500 each for 

fine skins and buy all you raise. Write for 
free information how to get started. Duffus 
Silver Fox Store, 21 W. 30th, New York. 3-lt 








®™ Have YOU A BIRD DOG ? ---- THEN YOU WANT 


THE AMATEUR 
orwecnw | RAINER 


FORCE SYSTEM WITHOUT WHIP 


A PRAOTIOAL TRAINER OF OVER 80 YEARS’ EX- 
PERIENCE WHOSE SYSTEMS UP TO DATE AND 
STANDS UNEQUALED. MERIT MADE IT FAMOUS 
NEW EDITION JUST OUT. ILLUSTRATED 







































especiall for the novice, 
but equally valuable to the 
experienced handler. By 
following the instructions 
plainly given, every 
shooter with common 
sense can train 
his own dogs to 
perfection. Ifin- 
obedient,does not 
retrieve, orifso, 
4, is s hard mouthed, 

te to point 
or shot, chases oc is whipshy, gence ate ven 
will find ample directions how to correct any such 
fault speedily and thoroughly. Degs of any age or 
breed can be taught to retrieve promptly and made 
submissive, DYomprehensible, popular form, devoid 
of long-spun theories, based on practical experience 
throughout. A large volume gt pastime reading not 
intended nor promised, but this k is guaranteed 
to contain the most enteal information on the 
subject at any price. Chapters on feeding; care of 
the dog; explicit symptoms of usual diseases. Never 
fails to please. 



























ent postpaid om receipt of price. 

Paper Cover, $1; Cloth and Gold, $2 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 














§ AM A GBLACK TAILED JACK RABBIT AND CAN 
OUT RUN ANYTHING LIVING 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVE IN 
ANY QUANTITIES FOR COURSING OR GBREED- 
ING PURPOSES. 4150 COTTON TAILS. BY THE 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL CO. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? _ 














FERRETS FOR SALE—Abundance of choice. 
Stock all colors and sizes. Chamberlain Bros., 
Ferret Colony, Ashland, Ohio. 3-1t 


MINK BOOKLET—How to raise, breed, 
and sell for the beginner, Tic. W. B. Lat 
Route 4, Asheville, N. C. 3 





Prospective Silve 

Fox Ranchers 
We would like to keep 
touch with those whos 
really interested in t 
purchasing offineQua! 
Silver Fox. Our serv 
is complete in every ‘ 
tail. Full informat 
free. Address 


’ Pioneer Silver-Black 
, Fox Farms 
“} Box 243. Conover,Wi 

















It will pay you to look thru the 
advertising pages of this issue. 






































A Magazine of the West 
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Registered Silver FOXES 


sll competitors World's Fox Shows, twenty-four ribbons and 
silver cups. 

UNDEFEATED SHOW CHAMPIONS 
“‘Borestone Loami 96,"" Internati 1 Ch i 
‘‘Borestone Reid 96 1-3,’’ Canadian Champion, 

“Borestone Selma VII 96°" Champion Female, 1921. 
Borestone Mt. Fox Ranch, Onawa, Maine 
Address, 701 Drexel Bldg., _ Phila., Pa. 
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Books and ‘Magazines | . 





\ll lovers of the outdoors should 
read 


HOUNDS AND HUNTING 


monthly magazine devoted to the 
BEAGLE. Sample copy 20c. $1.50the year. 
Beagle Standard Interpreted—25c. 








HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Dept.0, Decatur, Ill. 
W ENCYCLOPEDIA BRITTANICA, India 
iper, $80. Pete Grauerholz, Kensington, 
; 3-1t 





AUTOMOBILE OWNERS 


garagemen, mechanics, repairmen, send for 
free copy of our current issue. It contains 
helpful, instructive information on overhaul- 
ing, ignition troubles, wiring, carburetors, stor- 
age batteries, etc. Over 120 pages, illustrated, 
Send for free copy today. 


AUTOMOBILE DIGEST 
519 Butler Bidg., Cincinnati, Ohio 














PLEASURE and 
PROFIT BOOKS 


This new, practical book—HOME 
MANUFACTURE OF FURS AND 
SKINS—contains 285 pages, 91 ill- 
ustrations and explains how to 
tan,dyoe,dress and manufacture 
not only your own catch but to en- 
gage in the business if you wish 

PRICE, CLOTH BOUND, $1.50. 
Some others, all cloth bound, ill- 
ustrated, postpaid, are: Science of 
Fishing, 258 pages $1.00; Science of 
Trapping, 245 pages $1.00; Hunting 
Dogs, 253 pages $1.00; Fur Farm- 
ing, 278 pages $1.00. 

Wolf and Coyote Trapping, 252 pages $1.00; Ginseng and 
Other Medicinal Plants, 367 pages $1.25; Home Taxidermy 
for Pleasure and Profit, 246 pages $1.50; Fur Buyers’ Guide, 
370 pages $2.00. A 32-page booklet describing these and 




















others free. 
"x. R. HARDING PUBLISHER 
Ohio Ave., Columbus, Ohio 














Homesteads and Lands 


150,000 ACRES 
FREE HOMESTEAD LAND 


Arkansas Ozarks, adapted to fruit, vegetables, 
poultry, stock, fur farming, ginseng. Deer, 
bear, turkey hunting, fishing, trapping, pearl- 
ing. Abundant timber, ideal climate. Send 
$1 for four maps showing location of vacant 
| land, large state map and full information. 
| Maurice D. Decker, Norfolk, Ark. 











\LAHOMA farms write for free agricultural 
booklet. Board of Commerce, Shawnee, Okla. 
3-2t 

DOWN, $5 MONTHLY—5 acres fruit, poul- 

ry, fur farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; 
nting, fishing, trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973 

Fifth, Kansas City, Kans. 1- -6t 


Resorts, Guides, Hotels, Ete. 
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WYOMING big-game fields for sheep, elk, deer 

and bear. J. G. Waller, Alpine, Idaho. 3-6t 











We can take you to the 
best Spring bear hunting in 
the West. 


STONEBRAKER BROS. 


FERDINAND, IDAHO 











WHERE SHALL I SPEND MY VACATION? 


In Wyoming. Plan now. Write for illustrated 
booklet. Commissioner Immigration, Room 352 


3 yA 
Capitol Bldg., Cheyenne, Wyo. 1-3t 


The HERMITAGE 


DUBOIS, WYOMING 
Bear hunting April and May. Good guides. 


First class equipment. Write for rates. 


HENRY M. SEIPT 

















PROPRIETOR 

| 

MT. BALDY VIEW RANCH located in heart | 
of the White Mountains. Fishing, hunting, | 


Outfitters for camp- 
Write for particulars. | 
2-4t 


camping, horseback riding. 
ing trips into the wilds. 
Bud Shoop, Alpine, Ariz. 





Camping, Fishing, Summer Outings with 

pack trains in the wildest spots. Guides 

and outfitters for hunting parties. Book 
your trip early. 


ANGLE & FOX 
DUBOIS - - WYOMING 











FOR BIG GAME, MOOSE, CARI- 
BOU, GOAT AND GRIZZLY BEAR. J | 
ALSO CANOE TRIP THROUGH 
THE ROCKIES 700 MILES BY 
WATER. APPLY 


J. RENSHAW McBride, B. C. 











BE AR HUNTERS let me show you a bear this 
spring. Shots guaranteed. Arrange now. Bert 
Whitlock, Meeker, Colo. 3-1t 


ABSAROKA LODGE 
WAPITI, WYOMING 
Big Game Hunting and Scenic Park 
trips. Book up now for Spring Bear 
Hunting and Summer Trips. Write 
or wire for rates. 











E. F. CROUCH, T. J. HILL 








It will pay you to look thru the 
advertising pages of this issue. 





SPRING BEAR PARTIES--APRIL 15th to MAY 31s 
Summer Pack Trips—fishing—June—July—August. Summer 
Boardezs—Cabins or Tents— Saddle horses. Big Game Hunting 
—Elk—Deer—Mt. Sheep—Moose—Bear—Sept. 15th to Nov. 
15th. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Registered and Bonded Guide. (Optional if best) 
JAS. S. SIMPSON JACKSON, WYO. 











TO LEASE FOR A TERM OF YEARS 


SALMON LEDGE CAMP 
Situated on Sugar Island, directly opposite 
“Capens,’”” Moosehead Lake, Maine. All 
furnished except linen and silver. Magnifi- 
cent view. Best fishing grounds on the 
ake. Splendid deer and partridge hunting 
in season, For terms address 

Orono, Maine 


PERCIA V. WHITE, 


‘(NDIAN MEADOWS RANCH 


pend your vacation on a Wyoming ranch, on the 
orth fork of the Wind River, in the big game 
vuntry. Trout fishing, horseback riding, camp- 

g trips in the mountains with pack outfits. 
rips to Jackson’s Hole and Yellowstone Park. 
|k, Sheep and Deer hunting in season. Write 
or rates, etc. 








T. M. BAIN 


ndian Meadows Ranch, 


Circle, Wyoming 











BACK TO NATURE 


“The Medicine Man in the 


Woods” 
A 50 cent book for 25 cents 
The author, Warren H. Miller, has written 
many books and this is one of the best for the 
money 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
DENVER, COLO. 
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Taxidermy 





Send Your Trophies to 


EGMONT Z. RETT 
TAXIDERMIST 


I can save you money 

Formerly with the Colorado Museum 
Natural History, 

3060 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 

Phone Champa 5678 








FOR SALE—Moose 
points, mounted. 
Preble, Maine. 
SALE—S8 large tanned, 
Long, Edgemont, Dak 
ALASKA SEAL—Genuine 
cape, 31x88 inches wide, 
$1,000; will sell for $500; 


rare fur. Address F. A. E., 
BROKER IN TAXI- 
0. R. GILBER DERMY AND FURS 
A bargain in some Elk Skins left on my hands. I 
handle everything for the Taxidermist and the 


head, exceptional, twenty 
Write E. B. Walker, Fort 
3-1t 

Edd 
3-1t 
i seal lady’s 

4-inch collar; worth 
a great bargain for a 
care Outdoor Life 

8-tf-C 


beaver plucked. 


So. 














Den. Some bargains now. 

LANDER, - ba - : WYOMINC 
FOR MOUNTING—Correctly handled, moose, 
elk, mule and white-tail deer, caribou heads, 
sets of horns, scalps. Crated or baled to go 
cheaply by express anywhere in U.S.A. Edwin 
Dixon, taxidermist, Unionville, Ont 3-1t 
FIFTY STUFFED BIRDS, mostly game or 
birds of prey specimens. No pl ace to keep. 
Selling at one-third cost. ist, stam] Dr. E 
Gard Edwards, La Junta, Colo. 3-1t 





BEST IN THE WEST 


Taxidermist and Furrier 


Send your hides to be made into gar- 
ments and fur rugs, where you get 
the most for your money, to 


JOSEPH KATONA 
who has had 15 years of experience 
Phone South 6478 
820 West 9th Ave., Denver, Colo. 











HIGHLY CONCENTRATED 








TANNING SO- 
own furs, leather and 
moth-proof forever ; 
hardening; 
years’ ex- 
skins 
order. 


3-1t 


LUTION—tTan your 
rugs, tans in thirty minutes ; 
also ” washable without shrinkage 
tans leather like kid, results of twenty 
periment, solution for 100 square feet of 
and full instructions for use, $2 money 
C. M. Huff, Seney, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Two iarge, newly mounted moose 

heads, 54 and 48 inches spread of horns. 
Rocky Mountain sheep heads, Woodland caribou 
heads, white tail and mule deer heads; perfect 
in every way. Express prepaid on approval. 
Edwin Dixon, taxidermist, Unionville, Ont. 3-1t 


GLASS 


or 


FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
log 56. Itis FEEE. Write for one today. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elwood Bidg., Onshe| 


EYES 


CAMPING i in COMFORT 


om A. arena D., F. A. cs.) 


Joint author of ““The Modern Rifle,” 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911 


Every phase of the camping game from A to 
Izzard is covered in this book, including sug- 
gestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc, 





60c postpaid 


THE OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colo. 

















By NEWTON NEWKIRK 


No funnier bit of typical American humor has ever been writ- 

ten than this convulsing tale of two amateur sportsmen who 

go ‘back to nature’’ on a hunting and fishing trip. Itisa rare 

bit of refreshing and spontaneous humor enlivened by illustra- 

tions made by Newkirk himself, in a style of drawing that is 
8s original and entertaining as his literary method. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., 








1824 Curtis Street, DENVER, COLORADO 


Thos. W. Lawson says it is ‘‘bo ty-shaking, lung-tearing, side- 
splittting . iystericked, rolled over the library rug, 
and in my awful, gleeful contortions aaaiie rolled into the 


open grate 

“I think your book splendid You have a spontaneous 
style that is admirable,’’ says W alt Mason 

‘Isat last night and read your book and laughed and laffed 
and larfed and guffawed and got up and yelled from pure joy. 
It is my idea of an unflawed gem.''—George Fitch 


PRICE 75c; postpaid 80c 
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CD ADVERTISING 











CLASS IF 





Fat! 
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Taxidermists and Furriers 
Mounting of heads, rugs and 
birds. Ladies’ furs made, also 
coats. Tanning ofall kinds. Paper 
head forms for sale. Coyote, 
cat, bear, and fox rugs for sale, 
3 Phone Main 5831 

HOLMES & FOX, 2603 Welton St., DENVER, COLO. 














UNCLAIMED gameheads, fur rugs, birds, beau- 


tifally —— sold for charges only. Great 
bargains Write for list at once. Jonas Bros., 
1024 sel thes Denver, Colo. 2-2t 





M. J. HOFMANN 


TAXIDERMIST and FURRIER 


MOUNTING WITH REAL EXPRESSION 
Heads, animals, birds and fish mounted, skins tanned and 
made into rugs or ladies’ furs Game heads, rugs, etc., for 
sale List Paper head forms for Deer, Elk, Moose, open 
nouth heads for rugs; all taxidermist supplies. We buy 
scalps, also teeth of bears, mountain lions, etc 








939 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
Baits 


FISHERMEN—AIl kinds of fresh and salt water 
bait Send for folder. Expert rod, reel and 
gun pair American Bait Co., 10 So. 5th 
St., Pl lelphia, Pa 3-1t 
Wild Duck Attractions 
WILD MAI L, —"s Pure bred, $50 per pair, 
eggs 15—$3.50 M. Ravenscroft, Ne\ wton, 
Kans 


MORE WILD DUCKS will come to your 
vaters if you plant wild celery, wild ricem 











duck potato and other foods they love. Write 
nformation and prices Terrell, Naturalist, 
B-238, Oshkosh, Wis. 3-1t 
WILD MALLARD EGGS (from my husband’s 
flock of decoys). Sent anywhere $2 for 12 
Safe delivery insured Alice Crow, Camden 





GENUINE wild mallards, $38 setting prep: 
O. Robey, Maryville, Mo. 3- 





Miscellaneous 


LEMAIRE BINOCULARS 
WORLD’S STANDARD 
The LEMAIRE is the finest in the world. Sizes 6x 
to 12x including instantly convertible 8-10-12x 
Write for list of nearly one hundred styles 
DuMAURIER CO. Dept.03 FEimira, N.Y. 


INVENTORS—Send sketch or model of inven- 





tion for advice Write for evidence of dis 
closure form and book on patents, free. Prompt 
service Merton Roberts & Co., 179 Mather 
Bldg., Washington, D. C. 3-1t 
ROW BOAT S—Easily made. Particulars free 
Vee-Sho-U Co., 41-L, Western Market, De- 
troit, Micl 3-1t 
FINE BINOCULARS, sell cheap, need money. 
G. Walker, Box 633, Cincinnati. 3-lt 


GRAFLESS AUTO CAMERA—3% x44, one 

Tessar lens 4x5, plate holder, home-made, 
filmpack adapter, guncrank condition $75. Frank 
Bischof, Rock Port, Mo 3-l1t 
FOR SALE—One 12X E Krause binoculars $65. 

One 10X No Name binoculars $45. One SX 
Hunsicker and Alexis binoculars $40. One 8X 
Afsa binoculars $35. These glasses are 100 per 
cent serviceable or in new condition with leather 
cases and leather straps. Jas. V. Howe, 3203 
Benner St., Philadelphia, Pa. 3-1t 


DISTILL ALCOHOL 


Our Industrial Alcohol Book treats on distillation 
from grain, fruits, etc., malting, sovunentind dena- 
turing formulas. Price $1. Send by M. O. or reg. 
mail. oa Flavors, 3 oz. $2. ~-Pint $8.--Copper 
cans, 


CARAB- PRODUCTS CO. BOX 2571, Boston, Mass. 


DISTILL ALCOHOL 


PATENTS SECURED—Prompt service. Avoid 





dangerous delays Send for our ‘Record of 

Invention” form and free book telling how to 
Dtain a patent Send sketch or model for ex- 
amination Preliminary advice without charge 
Highest references Write today. J. i. Jack 
son & Co., 326 Ouray Bldg., Washington, D. C 
3-1t 





ALCOHOL BOOK 


Treating on the Distillation of Alcohol from grain 
(wheat, rye, barley, oats, buckwheat, corn, rice), 
beets, potatoes, molasses, etc. Processes for malt- 
ing, mashing and fermenting, and formulas for 
de-naturing. . Writtenin plain language. Hand- 
somely bound in heavy black buckram; $3, pre- 
paid; or sent C.O. D. if desired. G.O.SHAVER, 
O. L. 20, Oil City, Louisiana. 




















2 5 1922 OLD FISHERMAN’S 
C CALENDAR 
GIVES BEST FISHING DAYS FOR 1922 


Special Subscription Offer By 
AN ACCEPTABLE PRESENT 


O.F. CALENDAR “urGtirae* 
It 




















TOBACCO NATURAL LEAF—For mild smok- 
ing—10 Ibs. $1.50; 20 Ibs. $2.75. Will furnish 


STOP SPILLING! 


When you are filling salt and pepper 


shakers and all small containers 


In Camp or Home 


using ALUMINUM KLEEN.-FIL 


combination funnel-and-shovel spoon 


fills without spills 


12c Postpaid, Special Price Agents 


iree receipt for preparing. Leaf Tobacco Ex- | 
change: Mayfield, Ky. star Route, Sit | | H.G.BARTONKLEEN-FIL MFG. CO. 


PLEASANT ROOT inexpensively overcomes 
any tobacco habit. Send address. Philip 
Stokes, Mohawk, Fla. 2-2t 


UNION, NEW YORK 








FLY TYING MATERIALS, books, supplies, 


leaders, flies. Catalog free. T. Willmarth, Practice in the U.S. Courts in Patent, Trade mark 


Roosevelt, N. Y. 1-3t and Copyright Cases. Patents obtained in U. § 
CHILBLAINS, ingrowing nails or  bunions and eS eee registered 
cured at home without pain. Write for my Opytlg procured. 
trial offer. Eaton’s Foot Specialties, Dept. 15, A. de O’BRIEN 
32 do . Ore 11-6t 
sacar —_e PATENT LAWYER 
BE A DETECTIVE—Excellent opportunity ; , st 
travel ; experience unnecessary ; particulars Rooms en a Building 
free. Write American Detective System, 1968 one Main 
Broadway, N. Y. 11-6t DENVER, COLORADO 








TOBACCO OR SNUFF HABIT cured or no 
pay; $1 if cured; remedy sent on trial. 
Superba Co., Pr., Baltimore, Md. 10-tf 
PATENTS—Send for free book. Contains valu- 
able information for inventors. Send sketch 
of your invention for free opinion of its patent- 





BOOK ON 


DOG DISEASES 


ble atu Prompt service. Twenty years’ ex- ‘i 
ible nature rom ervice i s Mailed —_ te and how to feed. 


perience. Talbert & Talbert, 415 Talbert Bldg., 


Washington, D. C. 3-1t any address by| H. CLAY GLOVER, V. S. 
Don’t Wear a Truss the Author 118 West 31st St., N. Y. 

















sent on trial. No ob- 
noxious springs or pads. 
Has automatic Air Cush- 
ions. Binds and draws 


He 


Brooks and his nee on 
C. E. BROOKS, Inventor every appliance. None 


other genuine, Catalogue and’measure blanks mailed 
free. Send name and address today. } 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 102H State St., Marshall, Mich. | 








ROOKS’ APPLIANCE, 
a Brox a — AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
> t . t > > 
or sneer ar a BRITISH EAST AFRICA 
lieves rupture will be Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 


guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 


leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 


the broken parts together oa, a all lesser, ~—— a 
as you would a broken safari lasting from four to six months 
limb. No salves. No lies. TERMS: $1,250 a month, everything 
Durable, cheap. furnished except guns, ammunition and 
Sent on trial to prove it. hunting license. Where there are more 
Never on sale in stores. than two in the party, an extra guide will 
Don’t be fooled by imit- be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
ations. Look for I | be taken by automobile and trucks, by 
mark signature of C. special arrangement. 


Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 


CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 














Of What State are you a Citizen? 


Dog dancing—a light breeze in your face— season is not only permitted, but encouraged. 
wood smell in the air—and the whole day be- It is the real solution to a great problem— 
lore you! a solution that will forever perpetuate hunting 

The only way thousands of men can get next as a sport. 
to nature—the real way for any man to get Every state in the Union should follow the 
next to nature. lead of these states. And the Public Shooting 

But in almost every part of the country old Ground-Game Refuge Bill should be passed by 
hunters shake their heads sadly and say, “It Congress. Write your senators to support 
ain't like it used to be’— S 1452, and your congressmen to work tor 





But it can be. H R 5823. This national legislation will pet 
The passing of the old days of “game petuate the sport of hunting migratory birds 
a-plenty” is easily preventable. for all time to come. ; 
Some states have already established Public The American Game Protective Association 
Hunting Grounds and Game Refuges. Among is working for the Game Refuge with all its 
them New York, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Ten- energy Every hunter in the country should 
nessee and California. ‘ help with his influence. The periodicals listed 
Definite areas have been set aside where below are with us. Join the Association. Sign 
game can be safe to live and breed unmolested. and mail the coupon today for more’ game and 
Outside these areas free public _hunting in better hunting. 





AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION, 
WOOLWORTH BUILDING, NEW YORK CITY. 


Gentlemen: 

l enclose a check for $.................. to cover dues of $1 and 
subscription to the magazine checked below for one year beginning (at 
once) (at the expiration of my present membership.) 


Publication Price including _ 
Draw circle Regular one year's membership 
around subscription in American Game 
publication Price Protective 
wanted Association 

Field and Stream - - - - $2.50 - - - = = » $300 
Michigan Sportsman - - - 1.50 sé se so Ree 
Outdoor Life - - - 2.00 ceeevse« £50 
Outer’s Book— Recreation - 2.50 cen ee oe Bee 

o « ee oe = ee 


Sportsmen's Review (weekly) 3.00 


If you are already % subscriber to the magaeine 
you indicate and wish to renew for one year from 
the expiration of your subscription, please mention 
that fact. Address a 


Signed ...... 





| THE SPORTSMAN'S CREED 


(Abbreviated) 
I believe that a sportsman should 
1 Never in sport endanger human life 
2 Never kill wantonly or needlessly or 


brutally. 

3. Obey the laws of State and Nation, work 
for hetter laws, and uphold the law-en 
forcing authorities. 

| 4 Respect the rights of farmers and property 
owners and also their feelings 

5 Always leave seed birds and game in covers 

6. Never be a fish-hog. 

7 Discourage the killing of game for commer 
cial purposes by refusing to purchase 
trophies 

} 8. Study and record the natural history of 
| game species in the interest of science 

9. Love Nature and its denizens and be @ 
gentioman. 

















